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School of Design, 737, 892, 961, 987, 988, 1105, 1155, 1178, 1248 
Seotgish Art and National Encouragement, 152 
Scottish Art Societies, 475 
Shat:speare, Memorials of, 987 
Statues by Monti, 578 
Subjects to Illustrate Sacraments, 819 
Theatres, Form and Decorations of, 103, 470, 526, 648 
, Lhoughts on Cameos of Antiquity, 987 
1 Trask’s Chapel at Croydon, 819 
WVelasquez’s Charles the First, 410 ; Sketch by, 577 
Verstolk Collection of Rembrandt Etchings, 529, 795, 1061, 1082, 
1153, 1278 
Virgin and Child, by Steinle, 319 
yagstaff’s Duke of Wellington, after D’Orsay. 342 
Ward's Archdeacon Thorpe, after Swinton ; Mr. Mackenzie, after 
Tiidge, 819; James Duff, 1224; Marquis of Granby, after Grant, 









































Watts’s La Madonna della Torre, after Raphael, 819 

Wellington Statue (Wyatt’s), £3, 49, 103, 178, 206, 314, 578, 603, 651, 
766, 942 

Wheeler's Anatomy, 8/2 

Wildt’s Jenny Lind, after Allemand, 818 

Winterhalter’s Royal Portraits, 314, 496, 530 

Wordsworth’s Greece, 842 

Wornum’s Catalogue of National Gallery, 1130, 1134; History of 
Painting, 985 § 

First Impressions of England, by Miller, 430 

Flemish Literature: Works of Conscience, 668 ; 
Works of De Laet, 861; Old Songs, by Willem, 979; 
Belgian Travellers, 1145 

Fletcher’s Studies of Shakespeare, 1265 

Florentine History, by Napier, 168, 330 

Flowers, Poetical Language of, by Miller, 143 

Flowers and their Kindred Thoughts, by Bacon, 1300 


Fly, Voyage of, Juke’s Narrative, 829, 859 





British Institution, 177, 205, 867 ; Flemish Pictures, 263 ; Old Mas- 


Army and Navy Club [see Ar- 
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Folk-Lore: of Ireland, 17 ; Worcestershire Folk-Lore 
by Jabez Allies—Mermaid’s Vengeance—Superstitj re, 
connected with Rocks and Stones—Legend of Titt as 
—Giants’ Tomb, 18; Souling in Shropshire—Poyit 
Changeling—Good Friday’s Bread, 95; Wish or Wishet 
Hounds, 334; Slavonic—Souling, 815; of the Pring; 
pality, Soul Cakes—Superstitions respecting Bees—G 4 
Giant of Henllys, 911; Haunted Chamber, 912- Po 
Lore of Sh~kspeare, by Mr. Thoms, 937, 956, 981, Jos 
1030, 1054, 1101, 1149, 1271 in 

Foltz on Encemic Influence of Evil Government, 91] 

Fonseca’s Camoens’ Lusiad, 432 

Food: for the Million—of Animals, by Thomson 
Man; Vegetable Kingdom and Flesh of Animals, 906 7 

Forbes on Etherization, 616 [see Medical} 

ForEIGN CORRESPONDENCE: Waterspouts in the 
Mediterranean, 287. Naples, 47. Mr. Dickens in Napl 
336. Fine Art in Naples,’ 1247, Baghdad, 465, s1¢ 
Blois, 623 [see also 654}. Mosul, 672. Pozzuolj als 
Nuremburg — Neander’s Birthday, 913. Boulogne, O41, 
Aussee, 959. Fribourg, 963. Berne, 984. Naples, 1g 
1033, 1203. Arona, 1032. Omokullu [see D’Abbadiey 
Venice. 865, 985, 1010, 1034, 1059, 1076, 1078. Lovers 
1079. Paris, 364, 1107. Amalfi, 1327. Florence, 1398, 
Milan, 1060, 1061, 1083. Rome, 792, 939, 1245, 

Formby’s Catholic Christian’s Guide, 733 

Fortescue, by Knowles, 701 

Fortune’s Three Years in China, 358, 386 

Fossil Mammals and Birds, by Prof. Owen, 9 

Foundling Hospital, Chronicles of, by Brownlow, 929 

Fowls, Domestic, by Richardson, 937 

France, Provincial Literature of, by Souvestre, 594 

France and Spain, by Capefigue, 381 

Francis’s Bank of England, 1048 [see also 127,956) 

Francis’s Notes in Italy and Sicily, 762 

Francis’s Orators of the Age, 333 

Free Trade by Brown, 1030 

French School Books: Petit Musée, by Le Page, 17; 
Prompter, by Le Page—Grammar, by De Pontet, 333. 
Self-Teaching Grammar, by Tourrier, 701; How to Speak 
and Write, by Aird, 733; Verbs Simplified, by Malle, 
Droz, 763; Albités’s How to Speak—Beauvoisin’s How to 
Read—Rowbotham’s Guide to—Sandier’s Pronouncing 
Book, 1301 

Friends in Council, 570 

Fry, Elizabeth, Memoirs of, 613, 1198 

Fullerton’s Grantley Manor, 695 

Funguses of England, by Badham, 949 

Gandon, Life of, by Oe eg 238, 290, 313 

Gardening, by Johnson, 936 

Gardner's Sights in Italy, 1329 

Gardner's Travels in Brazil, 307 

Gaskin’s Geography and Sacred History of Syria, 436 

Gay’s (Madame) Maria Louisa of Orleans, 930 

Geography: Outlines, 763 ; Hughes’s Remarks, 1301 

Geological Survey of Great Britain, Memoirs, 952 

Geometry, Elements of, 1030 

German Life, Sketches of, and War of Liberation, 255 

German Schcol-Books: Language, The, by Falck- 
Lebahn, 333; Concise Grammar, by Egestorff, 412; 
Schiller's William Tell, by Braunfells and White, 1075 

Gerstiicker’s German Emigrants’ Journeyings, 787 

Gesner’s New Brunswick, 464 

Gilbart on Ancient Commerce, 1241 

Giles’s History of Ancient Britons, 1117 

Girondins, History of, by Lamartine, 357, 384, 457, 
592, 619, 835, 935, 989 

Gisella, 807 

Glass, Subjects relating to, 234, 236, 523, 599, 648, 
713, 743, 818, 1059, 1276 

Gleams of Thought, by Lord Robertson, 666 

Gleig’s Story of Battle of Waterloo, 886 

Godolphin (Mrs.), Life of, by Evelyn, 567 

Goethe, Autobiography of, ed. by Godwin, 1094 

Goldschmidt’s Political History of William IIL, 1123 

Good Shunammite, 1328 

Gore’s (Mrs.) Castles in the Air, 643 

Gorgon, Narrative of Recovery, by Key, 487 

Gossip: [the most important paragraphs only, not 
entered under separate heads, are specified. ] 

English—Free Reading Rooms, 19; Antiquities near Dum- 
fries, 20; Public Ovens, 48; College of Preceptors, 74; 
Literary Advertisement, 96, 127; Literarium, 231, 389; 
Doddridge MSS., 96; Trinity College, Perthshire, 97; 
Southey’s Life of Wesley—University Commission, 126; 
Light of Nations, 151; Mr. Saloman’s Present—Mechani- 
cal Engineers, 173; Baby Trade, 174; Adams’s Fund— 
Hunterian Oration, 202; Societies—Indian Classes in 
University College, 230; Prince Albert’s Election at Cam- 
bridge—New Bridge—Fire Engines, 262; Literary Fund, 
287, 520; Printers’ Pension Society, 287, 437; Hakluyt 
Society—Rectorship of MarischalCollege, 287; Booksellers 
Provident Institution and Retreat, 287, 311, 704; Prim- 
rose Hill, 311; Wilkes’s Library, 311, 338, 365; Burnett 
Legacy, 365, 437, 520; Monument to Hunter, 365, 914; 
Blasting with Gun-Cotton, 365, 420; Public Works— 
Paisley Athenzum, 414; Museum of Practical Geology, 
437; Literary Association at Stoke Newington, 467; 
Holloway Legacy, 493 ; Caxton Monument, 520, 549, 598, 
646; Old English Poetry—Burns’s Hymns, 520; Burns 
and Logan, 574; Burns’s Cottage, 985; Kew Gardens, 
493; Dr. Reid, 5:0; Bosjesmans, 573 ; Vines, 598; King’s 
College Hospital, 625; Gold Medal at Rugby, 646; Mr. 
Daniell—Indian Literature, 679; Father Mathew, 703, 
734; Health of Towns, 734; Cambridge Installation, 7355 
Baths and Washhouses, 520, 764, 914; Reports of Astro- 
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nomer-Royal, 764 ; Hencke’s Planet, 816; Letters of Gray, 
965; Bisons, 865, 1058 ; University Hall, 865 ; Royal Dairy, 
499; Model Lodging House, 151, 709, 889; Literary Insti- 
tution at Wisbeach, 890 ; Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation, 914, 1058; Caxton Improvement Association— 
Fleet Prison, 914; Governess’s Benevolent Institution, 
439, 1058; Mausoleum on Shooter’s Hill, 960, 1009 ; Lite- 
rary Institutions—Anderson University—Glasgow, 960; 
Improvement of Men in Manufactories—Eisteddfod, 1009 ; 
Hebrew Books—Alexander Legacy, 1034; Queen’s Col- 
Jege—Mrs. Thom, 1058: New Edition of Athenee Oxoni- 
ensis, 1080; Macusi Indian—Uarveian Society—Hyadro- 
phobia Prize Essay, 1104; The Strand—New Reading- 

Case—Glasgow Athenaum, 1130; Cheap Exhibitions— 
Flora Antarctica, 1152; “rtisan Club at Greenock, 1152, 
1247; Letters of Queen Elizabeth, 1174; Manchester 
Mechanics’ Institute. 1175; Manchester Athenzum, 1223; 
Martin Window, 1198 ; Meteors, 1198; College of Sur- 
geons, 1246; Cromwell Letters, 1274, 1304 ; Book Piracy 
—Lincoln Cathedral, 1274; Fitzwilliam Museuam—Re- 
moving of Monuments, 1304; Antiquities of India, 173 

Foreign—Heidelberg, 48 ; Sweden, 48, 1223; Trieste—Bra- 
zi], 71; Stockholm, 97, 704; St. Petersburgh, 97, 127, 
793, 914, 1152; Berlin, 127, 262, 366, 646, 707, 841, 890, 
1198; Russia—The Hague, 151; Prussia, 151, 174, 230, 
965; Land-slip at Unkel, 173; Papal States, 174; MS. of 
Tzetzes, 202, 230; Prague, 230; M. de Tchihatcheff, 231 ; 
Sardinia— Mayence, 2 Bavaria—Alexandria, 288 ; Italy 
—Gulf of Enos—Omecillo, 338; Hanover, 366; Letter 
from Dr. Herschel, 389; Railway in Switzerland—Saxe- 
Gotha, 390; America—Schénbein’s New Composition, 414; 
Bonn—Catania, 467 ; Works of Moratin—Barrage of the 
Nile, 494, 550, 704, 915; Vesuvius, 52), 791 ; Egypt, 521, 
#45; Port Curtis. 549; Censorship at Naples, 550; Burning 
of Rohrau, 573 ; Chain Bridge over Niagara, 574; Vienna, 
598, 735, 1223; Christiania, 593, 961; Os Innominatum, 
letter from W. Dickeson, 625; Géttingen—Clemens— 
Odessa, 676 ; Hamburgh University—M. Raffenef in Africa 
—Belgium, 74; Hayti, 735 ; Munich, 764, 841 ; Schiller’s 
House, 764, 816, 1175; Helsingfors, 764 ; Copenhagen, 792, 
$41, 1059, 1327 ; Volcano in Cape de Verde, 816; Lemberg, 
$41; Hamburgh, 841, 1081; Upsal—Bermuda—Tuscany, 
865; Frankfort—Parma, 890; Ascent of Mount Ararat, 
914; Belgium—Hungary—Herculaneum—No more Mum- 
mies, 915; Boston, 939; Canada—Switzerland— Moscow, 
40; Amsterdam, 985; Tom Thumb’s Gains, 1009 ; Steamers 
on Nile, 1034; New Telescope—New York—Recovered 
Work by Cervantes, 1104; M. Gutzlaff, 1152; Thibet 
Mission, 1175; Belgian Rewards in Arts and Trades, 
1198, 1326; Congress of Geologists at Boston, 1198; 
Leipsig Fair—M. Minas, 1223; American Survey of Dead 
Sea, 1504, 1327 

French—M. Maizan, 20; French Academy, 71, 97, 127,151, 
202, 1304; Jumiéges, 174; M. Dumas, 230, 262; Count 
Libri’s Books, 262; Books of Rabelais, 311; Assassina- 
tion of M. d’Osery, 337; Melun, 437; M. Ampére’s Elec- 
tion, 467 ; Count Castelnau’s Expedition, 494, 914, 1010; 
Academies, 494, 598, 625, 646, 735, 816, 841; Archexolo- 
gical Society, 865; Rouen, 939; Platinum, 1010; Beau- 
vallon Trial, 1104; Moliére, 1130; M. Jules Verraux, 
1175; Tintignac, 1198 

Fine Art Gossip—22-3, 50, 71-2, 103-4, 129, 154, 178, 206.7, 
239, 263-4, 201, 314, 344, 367-8, 393, 417, 440, 472, 497-8, 
529-30, 554, 577-8, 602-3, 623, 651-2, 681-2, 707, 737, 
766 7, 794-5, 819, 844, 867, 893," 916, 942, 963, 938, 1011, 
1035-6, 1060, 1032, 1106, 1131-2, 1155, 1177-8, 1201, 1224, 
1248, 1278, 1305, 1329 

Musica! and Dramatic—25, 52,73-4, 105-6, 130, 156, 179-80, 
209-10, 241-2, 265-6, 202-3, 316, 346, 370, 395, 418-9, 442, 
475, 499-500, 531-2, 557-8, 579-80, 605, 629-30, 654, 705, 
738, 768, 796, 821, 845, 863-9, 893, 918, 942, 964, 9838, 
1012, 1037, 1061-2, 1034, 1103 9, 1132-3, 1157-8, 1180, 
1203-4, 1225 6, 1250, 1281, 1304-5, 1330 

Gower’s Scientific Phenomena of Domestic Life, 147 

Grammar, Elements of, by James, 763 

Grantley Manor, by Lady Fullerton, 695 

Grape Vines, by Hoare, 936 

Graveyards, Metropolitan, by Walker, 117 

Gray's Elegy, by Etching Club, 1131 
ray’s Law versus Privilege, 644 

Greatest Plague of Life, 1050 

Greaves’s Tarquin and the Consulate, 516 

Greece, History of, by Grote, 509 

Gregg’s Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters, 701 

Grenville Library [see Museum] 

Grey (Lord), Services of, by Lord Grey de Wilton, 1190 

Griffiths s Chemistry of the Four Seasons, 147 

Griswold s Prose Writers of America, 1189, 1217 

Grote’s History of Greece, 509 

Guiana, British, by Bernau, 1194 

Guide-Books : Tunstall’s Rambles about Bath, 701; 
Sylvan’s Pictorial Hand-book to English Lakes—Hand- 
~ of Travel-Talk, 702; May's Guide to Birth-Town 
i Shakspere, 837; Hand-book to Oxford—Merton Col- 
ege—Hooker’s Guide to Kew Gardens—Hand-book to 
English Lakes—Guide to Isle of Wight—Freeling’s Sights 
of London—Cliffe’s Book of South Wales—Grindlay’s 
Overland Cireular, 887; Sylvan’s Hand-book to Clyde, 
956; Bradshaw’s, 981 ‘ 

Guieet and Hazlitt’s History of Civilisation, 1067 

ao s (Archer) Charles the First, 226 
utch’s Lytell Geste of Robin Hode, 193 


Haisborough Hall, 855 
ale’s Ethnography of U.S. Expedition, 221 
Half Hours with the Best Authors, 596 
Hall and Hamlet, by W. Howitt, 1319 
Hall's Drawing-Room Book—Midsummer Eve, 1270 
Hall's Highland Sports, 953 














Hamilton, Sir William, v. Prof. de Morgan, 489, 569, 
572, 596, 645, 671, 702; Works of Reid, 455 

Hampden and Cromwell, Discourse of, 282 

Hancock’s Economy in Ireland— Tenant Right, 925 

Hannam’s First and Last Covenant, 670 

Happy Ignorance, 644 

Harris on Pre-Adamite Earth, 1192 

Harry Bondevile, 701 

Hatton (Sir C.) Life of, by Sir H. Nicolas, 89, 121 

Haunted Marsh, by G. Sand, 1295 

Haworth’s St. Sylvester's Day, 462 

Hay’s Symmetrical Beauty, 21 

Head’s World and its Creator, 701 

Health of Towns Report, 117 

Heather's Treatise on Mechanics, 412 

Heart and the World, by W. Marston, 1108, 1119 

Heaton’s Clergyman in Gaol, 949 

Hebrew: Letters and Points, 336; Letters and Points, 
by Crook—Virst Twelve Psalms, and Grammar, by Baillie, 
701; Grammar, by Yeates, 763 

Heinrich Stilling, 1004 

Hendriks’s (Miss) Charlotte Corday, 669 

Henfrey’s Structural and Physiological Botany, 1167 

Henry Domville, 1300 

Herapath’s Mathematical Physics, 950, 983, 984, 1006 

Herbert’s Bride of Imael, 462 

Heron's University of Dublin, 956 

Herschel’s Observations at the Cape, 885 

Hervey’s Phycologia Britannica, 229, 347 

Hervey's Theatres of Paris, 17 

Highland Sports and Highland Quarters, by Hall, 953 

Hill’s (Lord G.) Hints to Donegal Tourists, 1147 

Hill Side and Border Sketches, by Maxwell, 436 

Hinds on Voyage of H.M.S. Sulphur, 1267 

Hinton’s Memoir of Knibb, 411 

Hints to the Sick, Lame, and Lazy, 1271 

Hoare on Grape Vines, 936 

Hoby’s Memoir of Yates, 411 

Hoffman’s Fantastic Tales, by Christian, 811 

Hoffimeister’s Letters from East Indies, 725 

Holloway's History of Rye, 831 

Holmes’s Pilgrim’s Progress Versified, 197 

Holtzapffel’s Turning, 934 [see also 960] 

Holyoake’s Grammar, 412; Mathematics no Mystery, 
1149 

Homes and Haunts, by W. Howitt [see Howitt] 

Home and its Influences, by Hon. Adela Sidney, 571 

Home Influence, by Aguilar [see Aguilar] 

Hoppus on Popular Education, 1243 

Horace, translated by Robinson, by Scriven, 462 

Horatii, a Tragedy, 516 

Horne’s Love’s Trial —Bianca Cap ello, 516 

How are Worlds Made? by Beswick, 1030 

Howitt’s Homes of British Poets, 38, 65, 96, 125, 147, 
151, 173, 200, 201, 1175; Halland the Hamlet, 1319 

Hudibras, by Nash, 670 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Few Words on, 1271 

{see Arctic] 

Hugh Talbot, by Daunt, 16 

Hughes's Female Characters of Holy Writ, 670 

Hughes’s Remarks on Geography, 1301 

Humboldt, Letters of, 1237 

Humbugs, Natural History of, by Reach, 1170 

Hume’s (Dr.) Learned Societies, 733 [see also 796] 

Hume’s Firstlings of Fancy, 197 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Pension, 624, 679; Men, Women, and 
Books, 595; Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla, 1320 

Hutchinson’s Pilgrim of India, 305 

Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics, by Hart, 17 








Imeson’s Language of the English, 670 
India, Manners and Customs, by Acland, 1073 
Ingoldsby Legends, 11 


Instinct, Brougham on—Couch’s Illustrations, 1144 

Ireland: Early Native Poetry of, 197; Annals of, 
from the Four Masters, by Connellan and MacDermott 
—Patent Rolls of Chancery, by Dr. Erck, 225; Letters 
on, by Earl Rosse, 278; Historical and Statistical, by 
Smyth, 279; Summer Visit to, by Mrs. F. West, 548; Six 
Weeks in, by Bennett, 837; National Education in—Pre- 
sent State of Question, by Elrington, 901; Saved, by 
Torrens, 949; Popular Songs, by Walsh, 305 ; Bookselling 
in, 70, 126, 151, 229, 236 

Ireland’s Welcome, by Mrs. Nicholson, 927 

Irish Archzological Society: Chorographical Descrip- 
tion of Connaught, ed, by O'Flaherty and Hardiman, 225; 
Miscellany of, 884 

Irish Peasantry, Appeal for, by Rogers, 670 

Irish Popular Songs, by Walsh, 305 

Iselin’s My Dream Book, 855 

Isle of Man, Letters from, 548 

Italian Novelists, by Zirardini, 1052 

Italy and Sicily, Francis’s Notes in, 762; Facts and 
Figures from, 7#2; Latest News from, by Mariotti, 1029; | 
Present State of, by D’Azeglio, 1170; Gardiner’s Sights | 
in, 1329 

Ivo, by Auerbach, trans. by Mrs. Taylor, 91 

Jack Ariel, 571 

Jacques Coeur, by Miss Costello, 405 

James’s (G. P. R.) Russell, 726 


Janin’s New Year’s Cake, 326 

Jar of Honey, by Leigh Hunt, 1320 

Jay on West Indian Troubles, 1271 

Jebb’s Literal Translation of Psalms, 333 

Jenyns’s Natural History, 406 

Jerdon’s Indian Ornithology, 936 

Jerusalem: Fergusson on, 1240; Model of, 20 [see 
also 551) 

Jesse’s Memorials of London, 878 

Jesuit Missions in North America, by Kip, 670 

Jewellery, History of, by Jones, 1214 

Jewish Faith, by Aguilar [see Aguilar] 

Jobert’s Philosophy of Geology, 937, 1271 

Johnson's Gardening, 936 

Johnston’s Britivh Zoophytes, 932 

Josephus, by Chasles—Works of, by Traill and Tay- 
lor, 997 

Jottings from my Sabretasch, 620 

Jukes’s Voyage of the Fly, 829, 859 

Keating’s Historical Centuries, 228 

Kelley’s Neophilus, 16 

Kent, Summer Excursions, 956 

Keon’s Life and Times of Alexis, 733 

Key’s Recovery of Gorgon, 487 

King on Arctic Expeditions [see Arctic] 

King’s Aneid, 981 

Kington’s Battle of Nibley Green, 197 

Kirkholme Priory, 464 

Kirkland’s Spenser and the Faéry Queen, 956 

Knibb’s (W.) Memoir, by Hinton, 411 

Knowles's George oot | 223; Fortescue, 701 

Knox’s Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ 88 

Kohl’s Travels in Denmark, 570 

Korner’s Correspondence with Schiller, 947 


Lacaille’s Catalogue of Southern Stars, 786 

Lady Birds, Swarm of, 912 

Laing’s Wayside Flowers, 305 

Lalande’s Histoire Céleste Frangaise, 786 

Landor’s Bushman, 1141, 1168 

Lands of the Bible Described, by Wilson, 857 

Land We Live In, 887 

Lanman’s Angler in Canada, 1269 

Lanman’s Summer in Wilderness, 926 

Latin School- Books: Ferguson’s Mair’s Tyro’s 
Dictionary, 16; Cooke's Analysis of Latin Tongue, 333; 
Arnold’s Ellisian Exercises, 596; Bedall’s Synonyms— 
Parker's Classical Texts, 670 

Lawrence's Hunterian Oration, 814 

Lawson’s Book of Perth, 1071 

Law on Alpine Passes of Strabo, 436 

Lazamon’s Brut, by Sir F. Madden, 954 

Learned Societies, by Hume, 733 [see 796] 

Lebanon, Voice from, by Assad Y. Kayat, 567 

Lectures on English Poets, 86% 

Lee’s Medical Organisation a1.1 Reform, 813 

Leeson’s Liebig’s Physiology, 814 

Lefevre’s Apology for Nerves, 1144 

Lepidoptera, Diurnal, by Doubleday, 999 

Lepsius’s (Dr.) Tour from Thebes to Sinai, 644 

Lester’s Criticisms, 1265 

Lewis’s Fables of Babrius, 361 

Library, London, Catalogue of, 1075 

Liebig and Gregory’s Chemistry of Food, 1002 

Liebig’s Animal Chemistry—Chemistry and Physics, 
813 [see also 869] 

Life Assurance, by Hutchinson—by Jenkin Jones, 333 

Life- Lore, 763 

Lilly Dawson, by Mrs. Crowe, 282 

Lindsay's (Lord) Sketches of Christian Art—Progres- 
sion by Antagonism, 289 

Lindsay's (Sir C.) Edward the Black Prince, 305 

Lind, Serious Review of Mdlle. Jenny, 1279 

Locomotive [see Steam Engine] 

Logical Formule, The Supreme, Letter from Mr. 
Broun, 645 [see also 702] 

Logic, De Morgan’s Formal [see De oe oe 

Logic of Chemistry, 126, 984 [see Chemistry 

London, Memorials of, by Jesse, 878 

Longitudes by Magnetic Telegraph, 984 

Long's Discourses in Middle Temple Hall, 464 

Louis the Fourteenth, by Miss Pardoe, 253, 284 

Lovat and Forbes, Lives of, by Burton, 361, 332 

Lovere, A Look at, 1079 

Lowe on Atmospheric Phenomena, 808 

Lubbock’s Theory of the Moon and Planets, 1295 

Lunar Influence, 912, 938, 958 

Lunatic Asylums, by Dr. Conolly, 973 

Lusiad, The, of Camoens, by Fonseca, 432 


| Lytton’s (Sir E.) Word to the Public, 120 


MacCabe’s Catholic History of England, 618 
Macdermots of Ballycloran, by Mr. A. Trollope, 517 
M‘Ewen’s Zayda—Zadora, 361 

Macgregor’s Progress of America, 591 [see America} 
Mackay’s Voices from Mountains, 933 

M‘Leod’s Geography of l’alestine, 1030 

Macneill’s Tables for Cuttings and Embankments, 733 
Madagascar, Past and Present, 191 





Jane Eyre, ed. by Currer Bell, 1100 


Madden’s (Sir F.) Lazamon’s Brut, 954 
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Magnetical and Meteorological Observations at St. 
Helena in 1840-3, 1098 [see also 288] 

Maiden, The, by Arthur, 1300 

Maimonides, by Benisch, 1149 

Malta, Sicily, and Continent, by Williams, 548 

Mammalia, Natural History "of, by Waterhouse, 638 

Mann on Aurora, 336; on Atmospheric Wave, 1272 
[see 740] 

Mantell’s Excursions round Isle of Wight, 334 

Margaret Percival, 42 

Maria Louisa of Orleans, by Maile. Gay, 930 

Marie, from the French, 762 

Mariotti’s News from Italy. 1029 

Marjoribanks’ s Travels in New South Wales, 949 
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Smart's Key to Map of Canaan, 1101 

Smiles and Tears, by Whitehead, 577 

Smith (Southwood) on Health, 1219 

Smith on Life Assurance, 670 

Smith's Antiquarian Ramble, 19, 46, 70 

Smith’s Hints on Elocution, 956 

Smith’s (Sir Sidney) Barrow’s Life, 1213 

Smith’s Patriarchal Age, 763 

Smith’s Irish Diamonds, 94 

Smith’s Reflections of a Ramble, 1075 

Smith’s Truth as Revealed, 733 

Smith’s (W.) Dramas, 226 

Smyth’s Ireland, Historical and Statistical, 278 

Snow on Ether [see Medical} 

Snow's Manual of Definitions, 13°9 

Soane’s New Curiosities of Literature, 1074 

Social Economy, on the Outlines of, 117 


197 
1002 


| In stituti on of Civil Exginecrs—Shears’s Dock Gates 





[Important Papers only are referred to.] 
414, 467, 93% 1034, 1197 


n—365, 707, 764, 792, B41, 


Antiquarics—327, 0, 


Archeological Associati 1248 
Archeological Institute—Turner on Goldsmiths’ Work, 101; 
Newton on Archeological Evidence from Mosaics, 
Willis on Canterbury Cathedral, 288 ; 310, 389; Turner on 
Seals, 525; 48; Norwi e Mecting, 679, 764, 792, 816, B40; 
llunter on Topography, Gurney on Norwich, 839; 
Museum, 863; Willis on ‘ ‘athedrals at Norwich and E ly, 
and Church at Yarmouth, 808; 1176, 1222, 1276 
Asiatic—Masson on Nysean Plains, $8, Letters from Rawlin- 
son, 98, 647, 1176; from Gutzlaff, 98 ; Kittoe’s Researches 
in Gyah, 231, 415; Carter on Copper Mines in Mas- 
seera, Newbold on Country be tween T yre, Sidon and 
Jordan—Thomas on Coins of G ¢ Staunton’s 
Queries on China, 469; 573; Annivers: 574; Bland on 
Eastern Chess, $18 ; ilineks on Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
1275; erring on Bark of Odassi, 1276 
of Astrea, 98; Letter from 
Sir J. Ross, 99; Planispheres from Chusan—Michelsen’s 
Survey of Comets, 175; Annual Meeting, 175, 202; Report, 
283; Disputed Medal, 308 [see Planet); Challis’s Ob- 
servations of Neptune, 390; Hind on Comet of 1264 
and 1556, 2; Colla on New Comet—Letter from M. 
Leverrier—Elements of Orbit of Neptune, 626; 817; Planet 
Iris, 1081 [see Planet); Planet Ilebe, 1081; Lassell on 
Neptune and his Satcllites, 10U2 [see also 1034]; 11993 
Griesbach's Drawing of Solar Spots, 1275 
Bolanical—$9, 523, 891, 961, 1059, 1199 
Chemical—99, 310 
College of Chemistry—VeNatt on Glass, 523; 625, G48; 7645 
Noad on Sulphuric Acid, 793; Hoffmann’s Address, 890 
Decorative Art—Cooper on Stained Glass, 236; Dwyer on 
Decorations of Theatres, 470, 526; Laugher on Covent 
Garden, 648; Partridge on Heraldry, 915; 1176 
Extomological—232, 339, 494, 818, 866, 1153, 1277, 1306 
Geographical—Beke on Nile, 20, 97 [see also D'Abbadie] 5 
Morseon Cerography, 07; 127; Scurt’s Explorations in Aus~ 
tralia, 231; 311; 338; Collinson on Yanug-tse-Kiang, 3905 
Hector on Wine-growing in N. 8. Wales—Wrancel on 
Reaching the Vole, 415 (see Arctic); Ingram on River 
Gambia, 468; Wittich on Lower Canada, i 
sary, 626; 647; Bird's Mission to Chinese » 1175 
Geological—Bunbu ry on Fossil Plants, 21, 647; Sheane on 
Slaty Cleavage, 21; Sedgwick and Murchison on Fossili- 
ferous Rocks of Wales, 98, 231; Whewell on Wave of 
Translation, 231; ; Smith on Depressions in Land 
Jukes on Paleozoic Formations of N. S. Wales, 468; 
521; Vicary on Geology of Scinde, 522; Vivian on Kent’s 
Cavern, 599; Prestwich on Bagshot Sands, 626; Lyell on 
Coal of James River, 647; Gwen on Fossil Pachyderms, 
792; Owen on Anthoracotherioid Quadrupeds, 1176; Jukes 
on Australia, 1223; Sharpe on Mollusca of United States, 


Astronomical—Re-appearance 


4, 647, 791, 793, 866, 


15 
Ho: tie ullural—232, 


$12, 339, 523, 57 
1082, 1176 

| Institute of “oN A? 
Wyatt on Mosaic 5 , 
on Refectory at Herefc 4—C hi: untrell on Roof of Adel 
Church, 232; Scott Russell on Sound, 233, 340; Soane 
Medallion, 340; Bell on Adaptation of Orders, 366; Toyn- 
bee on Ventilation, 468 [sce Warming]; 494; Willis on 
Church of Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 551 (see also 
1240); Crace on Blois and Chambord, 599; Layard on 
Discoveries at Nimroud, 648 [see Nimroud}; Chantrell on 
Geometric System of Mediwval Architects, 646; 818; 
Gwilt on Pointed Architecture, 1276; l'anson on Sewers, 
S28 


iteets—Ange nN on Syra cuse, 99; 154; 
5 1223; C layton 


at Sevas- 
topol, 100; Rennie on Railway and Steam—Jackson on 
Helder, 235, 340; Scott Rus sell on Sea Walls, 340 [see 
817]; Ma nby on Bridge over bas oldervaart —Richardson on 
Mines, 341; 
sham on Balance ‘Spring, 523; 599; 
of Sarah Sands, 627; Heppel on Expansion of Steam, 
648; Glynn on Cz nal between Atlantic and Paci ie, 793; 
Elliot on Sea Defences at Romney Marsh, 817 
Linnean—99, 152, 232, 339, 366, 523, 793, 1176 
Microsec pical—100, 793 
Paleontographical—7Ze3 
Acad my of S 52, 74, 106, 130, 180, 210, 
i ‘ ny 419, 442, 475, 558, 605, 630, 
#21, 846, #69, 894, 918, 
1158, 1180, 1250, 1281, 


728, 


768 i 
x _ 964, O88, 1037, 10 4, 1133, 
1331 
» hesitation «tieiialie on Schénbein’s Gun Cotton, 100 
see also 265,420]; Faraday on Gunpowder, 128, 152; 
rove on Heat, 203 [see also 711]; Pellatt on Ornamental 
s—Hlunt on My Radiations, 234; Ansted on 
Geological Science, Ramsay on Geological Denuda- 
tions —Carpmael on ona ing and Shaping Metal, 342; 
= uday on Warming and Ventilation, 366 [see Warm- 
; Solly on Water, 469, {see 742]; Brocke don on india 
Rubber, 469; —_ on Voleanoes of Auvergne, 524; Taylor 
on Keow ulf, 5; Forbes on Natural His rf of North 
Atlantic, 550; Sidney on Parasitic Fungi of Inhabited 
Ilouses, é Faraday on Steam-det, 648 
Roval—De La Rive on Voltaic Arc. 97; Goodman on Vol- 
taic Battery, 127; 151, 152; 231; 494; Proceedings with Re- 
gard to Royal Medal, 17 4, 229; 261; Sabine on Magnetic 
Declination at St. lel: na, 28, 1°98; Jacobi on Mixed 
Gases, 288; Hall on Nervous System—Hearn on Mean 
De y of Earth, 338; Hig inbottom’s Researches on 
British Triton, 366; 468, 494, 574, 792 23; Officers, 
1246; Award of Medals, 1247; W + os Bakerian Lee- 
ture, 1327 
Royal Socicty of Edinburgh—1274+ 
Royal Society of Literature—493 
Scientific Congress at Venice—985, 1034, 1078 





Vili 


THE ATHEN ZUM 








SocteT1ES—continned. 

Society of Arts—Highton on Atmospheric Electricity, 21 [see 
also 202), 48; 625; Cordes and Locke on Condensing Rotary 
Engine, 101; 
tion [see Warming]—Taylor on Gold of Pleasure, 127 
Irvin on Carving Machinery—Cole on British Art, 1 28; 
Startin on Pneumatic Inspirator—Wyatt on Mosaic, 2 
235, 237, 1153; 1224; 
tography), 236; 341; Ricardo’s Indicator, 391 ; Fuller on 
Vulcanized Indian aagy -igg on Shell Cameos, 470; 
Drayton on Silvering Glass, 599 [see Glass]; Annual 
Meeting, 625; Deacon on Plate Glass—Seychenne on Har- 
dening Stone—Millichamp’ s Carriage Axle—Ure’s Ebul- 
lition Alcohol Meter, 818; 
Proceedings, 1012; Cundall’ on Bookbinding, 1199; 1224; 
On Colours used in Glass-making—Archer on Engraving 
Brasses, 1276, 1328 


Statistical—Danson's Account of Bank of England, 127 [see 
also 10487; 391; Fletcher on Education in South Stafford- 
shire, 522 [see Education]; Fletcher on Markets of Lon- 
don ; $42, 985 

Zoological—232, 339, 366, 523, 574, 627, 792, 818, 1277, 1306 


Britisu Association, 466 ; Mecting at Southampton, 150 
Meeting at Oxford —General Jommiuttee, 673, 709. Treasurer's Ac- 
President's Address, 674. Report—General Meeting, 
peec News from Swansea, 1274 
he eet on Tides, 710. Standards of Length in England 
sad “Russia, 71), Struve’s Remarks — Hamilton on Moon— 
Grooby on Moon—Joule on Heat, 711 [see also 203!. Harris on 
Lightning Conductors—C aldecott on Temper ture of Earth in 
India— Lubbock on Perturbations of a Comet—Chevallier on 
Occultations—Powell on Meteors, 712. Forster and Rankin on 
Meteors, 713. Hopkins on Elevations and Earthquakes, 740. 
Birt on ‘Atmospheric Waves, 740 [see also 1272). Orlebar on Ob- 
servatory at Bombay— Cockburn’s Anemometers and Re: solving 
Scales—Crowe’s Meteorological Observations at Christiania, 741. 
Challis on Polarization of Light— Powell on Transit Instrument, 
743. Harris on Electrical Attraction, 769.. Thomson on Electrical 
Images— Powell on Eclipse of 1847, 770 [see Eclipse]. Cullen's 
Barometrical Levellings in Madras, 770. Brooke on Declino- 
meter—Kowell on Evaporation, 771. On Aurora, 772 (see Aurora). 
Thomson on Electric Currents—Harper on Galvanic Connexion, 
772. Pasley on National Measures, Weights, Money, 773. 
Chevallie ron Auroral Arches (see Aurora). 
Sec. B.—Mulder on Protein—W ay on Roots—Hunt on Light on 
Plants—Greene’s Experiment with Alcohol—Arnott on Com- 
bustion—Playfair and Joule on Hydrated Salts—Claudet on Da- 
guerreotype [see Photography ]—Connell on Sulphato-Chloride of 
Copper, 713, Grove on Electrolysis, 742. Robinson on Water, 
742 [see 4¢9). Schénbein on Ozone, Chlorine and Bromine 
—Connell cn Acetate of Lead—Maccaire on Directions of Plants 
— Ward on Crystallization — Hunt on Coloured Glass, 743. 
Carpenter and Talbot on ? hoto raphy—Schunck on Chrysamic 
cid—Goodman on Potassium Battery—De Vrii on Inorganic 
Constituents—-Langberg on Sulphuric Acid—Karsten on Amor- 
phous Boracite— Brooke on Photography—Talbot on Crystalliza- 
a me a eny on Food—Reade on New Salts of Gold, 744 
Src. hambers on Sea Margins, 713. Ibbetson and Morris on 
Pete Mn 2 and Stamford— Marchioness of Hastings on Hordle 
Cliff— Hensiow on London Clay, 714. Acland on Glaciers, 715. 
Forbes on Cystide—Sedgwick on Fossil Plants near Sydney, 744. 
Murchison on Levene’ Geology—Nillson on Elevation of 
Scandinavia—Salter on Colouring Maps—Ramsay on Surface of 
South Wales—Buckman on Marine Plants in Worcestershire,745. 
Hopkins on Earthquakes—Hamilton on Earthquakes—Schom- 
burgk on Barbados, 746, 1298. Gordon on Coal of Formosa— 
Colquhoun cn Auckland Isles—Salter on Silurian Fossils, 746 
Sxc. D.—Gray on Cetacea— Busk on Gutta Percha— Ward on Cases 
for Plants—W neneeen on Forests of Spain, 715. 
Canino on Bats—On Mammalia, remarks by Owen, 
716. 


of M. Leverrier, 769 ; 793. 


Acari—on Notodelphys—Henfrey on Monocotyledons, 746. West 
wood on Pctato— Hurray on Potato—Hiff on Canna Indica—Van 
der Hoven on Nautilus Po Fg ay ol teoetg pak on Dodo [see 


also 769)—Edwards on Blood in Crustacea— Forbes on British | 
mbleton on | 


Lamellibranchiate Mollusca, 747—Hancock and 

Scyllewa—Alder and Hancock on British Mollusea—Forbes on 
Dredging Researches—Alder on Lepton Squamosum— Hooker 
on Diatomaceous Vegetation of Antarctic Ocean — Pri 


ince of 
Canine on Testudinata—Peach on Cornish Fauna—Thomsven on 


Mollusca, 748 

Sup-Sec. D. 

Sec. E 

Sec. F. be a - Irish Sea Fisheries, 716. 
Agra Government—Larken on Clare Labe urers- 
cation—Gaskell on Feeble-minded, 717 {see Education]. Royle 
on India Cotton, 748. elke on Distribution of Po yulation in 
Denmark — Fletcher on Education and Crime — Hancock on 
Silver Coin in Ireland, 749. Sykes on Cerealia in India and 
England, 750, 817 

Sec. G.—774 


Sorley’s Danger of an Uncertain Sound, 763 
Somerset (Earl of), Trial of, by Amos, 141 
Southey’s (R. and C.) Robin Hood, 512 
Souvestre’s Provincial Literature of France, 594 
Spain, Court of, by Madame D’Aulnay, 930 


Porter on Edu- 


Spalding Club: Selections from Records of Presbytery | 


Kirk-Session and Synod of Aberdeen, 731 
Spanish Novelists, Treasury of, by Ochoa, 999, 1098 
Sparke’s Introduction to Chemistry, 228 
Spencer's Heir of Abbotsville, 462 


Spenser and the Faéry Queen, ey Mrs. Kirkland, 956 


Stanford's Patriots of Italy, 956 

Stars and the Earth, The, 1214 

Stars, British Assoc. Catalogue—Lalande’s Histoire 
Céleste Francaise, 1847—Lacaille’s Catalogue, 786 

State Paper Office, 173 

Steam Engine and Locomotive: on Rotary, 
Rennie on, 233; Indicator, 391; Buffers for, 470; Axles, 
818; Keppel on, "649; Crampton’s, 7 739; Steam Gauge, 1134 

Steepleton, 228 

Steinmetz’s Jesuit in the Family, 228 

Steppes, De Hell’s Travels in the, 639 

Stevenson’s Errors in Chemistry, 386, 419 

Steward on Dyspepsia, 1219 

Stoddard’s Angler's Companion, 887 

Stokes’s Wisdom of God, 763 

Storey’s Notes on Book of Rev elations, 670 

Strathmore Melodist, The, by J. Niven, 361 

Strawberry Hill, 122 

Stroud on Physical Cause of Death of Christ, 733 

Stuart Papers, The, 144 


Whitby on Mulberry—Mather on V entila- | Sundon, Viscountess, Memoirs, by Mrs. Thomson, 809 


3, 
Claudet on Photography [see Pho- | 


Announcement of Future | 





Prince of | 

Lankester, 

Melville, 716. “ie the Callidium Bajulum— Allman on | 
i} 


— ‘Beke on the Gallas—Shaw on Cimbric Chersonese, 773 | 


Sykes on Revenue of 


| St. James's — French Piaye-— Posies, 73. 
101; C1: 





| Studies of Public Men, 670 


Sturrock on Life Assurance, 670 
Sulphur, Voyage of, edited by Hinds, 1267 
Supremacy, Act of, by Offor, 670 
Supremacy —- by Dr. Biber, 670 
Suttee, The, 462 


Sweden and Gottland, Rambles in, 998 


Sweden, by M. de Beaumont Vassy, 853 
Switzerland and Swiss C hurches, by Alexander, 412 


| Syllogistic Law [see Hamilton } 


Syrian Churches, The, by Etheridge, 670 
Talbot’s English Etymologies, 693 

Talbotype [see Photography ] 

Tales of the Sacraments, 16 

Tancred, by B. Disraeli, 302, 329 

Tate’s Algebra made Easy, 733 

Tavernier: on the Spine, by Brewer, 911 

Taylor, Jeremy (Bishop), by R. A. Willmott, 37 
Taylor’s Eve of Conquest, 1297 

Taylor’s (Dr. Cooke) Modern British Plutarch, 333 
Taylor's (Miss E.) The Ball I Live on, 17 


| Taylor's (H.) Bee-keeper’s Manual, 936 


Taylor’s Views a-Foot, 167 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 785 


THEATRES :— Covent Garden—155 

ing—Semiramide: Mdme.Grisi— Malle. / Hhoni—-Tesnbexiol. 393. 
wucia: Mdme. Persiani-—Salvi and Ronconi, 418, 474. La Son- 
nambula: Mario— La Reine des Fées : — Mdlle. Dumilatre, 442. 
‘Italiana in Algieri: Marini and Rovere, 474 I Puari- 
Malle. Elssler, 499, Maria di Rohan: Ronconi— Malle. 
Alboni, 531. Lucrezia Borgia: Mdlle. Alboni—La Salaman- 
drine: Mdlle. F. Elssler,55t. | Marini: Don Giovanni, 579. 
ll Barbiere, ay Bone pe 629. Manon Lescaut, 653, Rossini’s 

Stabat, 653, 708. I due Foscari : Ronconi, 683. Ernani: 

Steff fanoni— Mlle. Alboni’s Carlo, 737. ‘Anna Bolena: 
Plunkett, 738. Ernani: Bettini, 7: Le Nozze di Figaro, $21, 
La Gazza: Mdlle. Alboni— Marini, S45, La Donna: Bettini, 863 ; 
916. Shakspeare Performance, 1230 [see Shakspeare]} 


Drury Lane—IMarlequin St. George and the Dragon, 24. 
Favorite: Mr. Travers—Pretty Sicilian: Malle. Baderna, Blasis 
and Croce, 155. Wallace’s Matilda, 241. Spanish Gallant 

. Desert, 394. Close, 500. Opening, 1061, 1083, 1249, 
Lammermoor: Whitworth and Reeve and Madame Dorus-Gra 
1279. Balfe’s Maid of Honour: Miss Birch, Miss Miran, 1330. 
Promenade Concerts, 1107, 1180 

Haymarket—Invisible Prince, 24. School for Scheming, 155. 
Light Troop of St. James’s, 345. New Planet, 394. Love Chase 
—School for Seandal: Mrs. Nisbett, 418. Mrs. Nisbett— aeeees 
556. Who do they Logg for 605. Jacobite, 653. All in the 
Wrong: Mrs. Nisbett, a) 8S. Cushman’s Lady Townley, 
768. Buckstone’s Serub, 7 796. Close, 845. Opening — School for 
Scandal: Mr. H. F. 1, Mr. 1. Vandenheff, Mr. W n—La 

Miss Faucit, Mrs. N shots Remnatie 
Widow: Mr. Ranger, 1061. Who’s my Husband? 1107, Heart 
and the World, 1108 [see also 1119, 1158]. ‘Taming of the Shrew, 
1132. Rencontre, 1179. Confounded Foreigners—Roused Lion, 1202 
—Family Pride, 1203. More Blunders than One, 1249, Rivals, 1280 

Her Majesty’s—25, 52, 105, 130, 179. Tempest, 105, 208, 
315, 1i74. Opening — La Favorita: Gardoni, Superchi, Bouché 
and Mdlle. Nascio—Coralia: Mdlles. Rosati and Marie 
Taglioni, 208. Nino: ad Mdlle. Fagiani, 264. Fraschini 
— Coletti’s Henry / Mc enny Lind, 315, 370, 

305 $ La Sonnambula : 
Rae x 36). 


1 
of Lyons - Hunchback : 


Cc Coletti 


6 3, a 9. 
Malle. Rosati, 344, 

Montenegro, 18s, 4 Puritani : 

Mdlle. Grahn, 442. ‘Malle. Cerito and 

Malle. Lind, 499. La ge : 
Mdlle, Lind’s Amina, La Fizlia del Reggimento, 57% 
Mdile. Carlotta Grisi rma: Malle. Lind—Madame 5 ee 
— Fraschini, . Les Elémer TUS, sombardi, 737. 
Masnadieri, 7: Mdille. T agliv ni, 820. Close, 845. Le Nozze 
di Figaro, 893 ; 916 

Luce ‘um—Buttertly" s Ball, : 
156. Eton Boy Enchanted Forest, 241. 
Crusoe the Sec snd, J - ‘Jemy Lind at Last, 442. 
Wood Demon, 499. Ni oda Hermit, 279. Opening—Pride of 
the Market—Light Box and Cox, 57. Rough 
Diamond, 1179 

Marylebone — Opening — Winter's Tale, 942. 
963. School for a ands nl. ORS, Thy umilet, 1083. Jealous Wife, 1108, 
Gamester, 1132. 3 Tragedy, 1157. Morning Calls, 1179. Pro- 
} mg Husband, 0 Scornful Lady, 1249. Our Borough Elee- 
ion, 1230 


Ge ardont’ 's Elvino— Thiéa 
due_ Foscari: Madame 
Lablache, 441. 

St. Léon, 474. 


£500 Reward, 


Wigwe mam, 0: 0 


Tiunchback, 


| Cypmplo— Harlequin Ilistory am the Enchanted Raven, 25. 


Gaston Dubarry, 


Sir Giles Overre: Big 105, Mountaineers 
—Jvan of Are, 395 


Princess’s—579. Anna Bolena: Miss Bassano, 73. Miss A. 
Romer, 179. Norma: Miss Bassano— Four Sons of Aymon, 
Miss A. Romer, 241. Barcarole, 394. Hunchback: Mrs. Butler, 
474. Mrs. Butler's Juliet, 475. Mrs. Butler’s Mrs. Beverle ey 
and Mariana, 531, Mrs. Butler's Mrs. Haller, 556. Mrs. Warner's 
Lady Macbeth, 654. Mr. Gilbert's Sir Robert Bramble, 796. King 
Henry the Eighth: Mr. Macready’s Wolsey — Miss Cushman’s 
Queen Katherine, 1083. Philip Van Artevelde, 1225, 1249, 1281 


Sadler's Wells — Harlequin and a Happy New Year, 235. 
King and no King, 72. erg Times, 208. Wife, 315. Othello, 
345. Jane Shore — Tempest, 395, Miss Addison’: 

531. Miss ~ dg t , 

ing: Cymbeline, 917. Pr, 
trician’s Daughter, 988. 
1156. 


New to 


Mr. b: 


ry Old Debts: 
tun Rolt, 156. 


Mr. Scott's 


rug 
Macbeth, 10% 38. 


eS, ” Werner, § 
John Savile of Haysted, 
As You Like It, 1249 


Docteur Noir: 

Fr : a le. oe and 
dile. Ros ~C 1 eri, 4 Soufié, le. Rachel, 
s Messent’s Bene fit, 768. Close, 845. 7 ¥ B.., 1249, 1230 


— 605. Bohemian Girl, 1037 
Theatre Royal, Manchester—Mrs. Butler's Performances, 263 
Tholuck’s Circle of Human Life, by Menzies, 1075 
Thomson's Autobiography of an Artisan, 887 
Thomson's Food of Animals, 906 
Thomson's (Mrs.) Lady ae 809; Tracey, 571 
Thomson, Works of, by Sir H. Nicola is, 784 
Thorne’s Rambles by Rivers, 544 
Thornton’s Truth and Falsehood, 229 
Tides, New Theory of, by Debenham, 69 
Torlogh O’Brien, Fortsznes of, $27 
Torrens’s Ireland Saved, 949 


Le anes and Mdlle Lafont 


_ti8n 


"| ‘Tracey, by Mrs. Thomson, 571 
Traill and Taylor’s Josephus, 997 


| Trenhaile’s Poems for the People, 305 


Trevor, or New St. Francis, 412 
Trollope’s (Mr. A.) Macdermots of B: 
Tuckerman’s Thoughts on Poets. 596 
Tumults, Popular, Sketches of, 1028 
Tunstall’s Rambles about Bath, 701 
Twelve Years Ago, 571 
Twiss’s Progress of Political Economy, 925 
Tyng’s (Dr.) Recollections of England. 663 
Tytler's Wooden Walls of Old England, 435 
Uhland's Dramatic Poems, 590 
United Sta’es’ Exploring E poe 
and Philology, by Hale, 221 


allycloran, 517 


—Ethnography 


| Upcher’s Lays of the Boudoir, 305 


Upham’s Oration, 1039 


| Urania, by Holmes, 197 
| Utrecht, Treaty of, by Giraud, 763 
| Vanity Fair, by Thackeray, 785 


Vassy’s Sweden from Time of Charles XIL., 853 


\V aughan’ s Popular E ducation, £ 565 


Ventilation and W arming [see W arming] 
Vienna, Sieges of, by Schimmer, 279 


| Views a- Foot, by ‘I. B. Taylor, 167 
179, 370. Open- | 


Vindication of Protestant Principle, 643 
Vision of Peace, by Edge, 361 

Voices from the Mountains, by Dr. Mackay, 93 
Voice in the Wilderness, 701 

Waddell’s Sojourn of a Sceptic, 763 

Wahl on Training Girls, 1243 

Walker on Metropolitan Graveyards, 117 
Wallbridge’s Council of Four, 1191 
Walsh's Irish Popular Songs, 305 


| Warming and Ventilation, 127, 341, 366, 463, 550 


Warning to Wives, 1075 
Warr's Canada as it is, 949 
Waterhouse’s Natural History of Mammalia, 638 
Waterloo, Battle of, by Gleig, 886 
Watherston on Art’ of Assaying, 670; 

Gold and Silver, 1300 
Watkins’s Griselda, 516 
Watt’s Correspondence, by Muirhead, 87 
Wayfaring Sketches among Greeks and Turks, 881 
Wayland Smith, from the French, 11638 
Wayside Cross, by Milman, 8$7 
Vay to Turn a Penny, 887 
Weale’s Letter to Lord J. Russell, 1029 
Webster’s Royal Red Book, 548 
West's (Mrs.) Ireland, 548 [see Ireland] 
West on Excellency of Man, 733 
Where's Eliza? 1149 
Whewell’s Newton’s Principia, 333 
Whim (A) and its Consequences, 463 
Whitehead’s Smiles and Tears, 517 
White’s Athelstane, 516 
Whiting’s Literary Mélange, 69 
Wife, The, a Arthur, 1300 
bo ill, The, 16 

Willan’ s ae Scenes and Subjects, 436 
Willard’s (Mrs. y Treatise on Motive Powers, 224 
Willem’s Old Flemish Songs, 979 
Willement’s Catechism of Familiar Things, 94 
Willich’s Interest Tables, 701 
Williams's Exiles of the West—Elegy to Napoleon, 305 
Williams’s Malta, Sicily, and Continent, 548 
William IIL. History of, by Goldschmidt, 1123 
Willis’s Poems, 1348 
Willm and Nicol's Education of the People, 862 
Willmott's Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 37 
Willoughby, Diary of Lady, 1519 
Wilson’s Astronomical Lecture, 733 
Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, 857 
Wilson on Healthy Skin, 513; on Ringworm, 1219 
Wolfensberger’s All Classes, 762 
Women of Scripture, by Mrs. Balfour, 1195 
Women versus Ladies, 1128 
| Woodrooffe’s Four Dramatic Poems, 
| Word to the Public, 120 
Words and Principles, 1005 
Wordsworth’s Greece, 842 
Workhouse Chaplain, Cousins’s, 763 
| World, Journey round, by Sir G. Simpson, 489, 514 
Wornum’s History of Painting, 985; National Gal- 


on Weight of 


226 


| lery, 1130 [see also 1134] 
| WwW orthington’ s Correspondence, ed. by Crossley, 1325 


WwW uthering Heights, by E. Bell, 1324 
Yates (Dr.), Memoir of, by Dr. Hoby, 411 
Year Book of Facts, by Timbs, 644 
Year of Consolation, by Mrs. Butler, 460, 491 
| Zadora, by M*Ewen, 361 
Zamba, Life and Adventures of, 510 
| Zantedeschi’s (Signor) Discoveries, 96 
Zayda, by M‘Ewen, 361 
Zirardini’s Novelists, 1052; Works of Alfieri, 1148 
| Zoology, Patterson’s Introduction to, 665 
| Zoophytes, British, by Johnston, $32 
' Zorrilla, Poetical Works of, 904; Dramatic, 973 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAWS. 

The LECTURES to the Classes in this Faculty will be resumed 
o. TUESDAY: yt poy eae in most Classes as enables 
cae aby bpmerey van ously at this part of the Course. 

Y MALDEN, A.M. Dean of the Faculty. 
Cc. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


9 Student to enter 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDOD 

The Kev. H. J. CRUMP, late Chaplain of the Mill Hill 

Grammar School, RECEIVES into his family a limited number 

of STUDENTS pursuing their studies in connexion with the 

University College Classes ; fur whom it will be his care to promote 

religious advantages, moral superi d andd ic comfort. 
15, Harrington-square. 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 
Cheapsid 











2 eee 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
U JUNIOR SCHOOL. Under the geeetnenent of the Council 
ofthe College. Head Mas! r. THOMAS H. KEY, A.M. 9 
The SCHOUL will RE-OPEN for the next Term on TUESDAY, 
the 12th January 1847. The hours of attendance are from a quarter 
ine to three-quarters past three. 
‘Afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday are devoted to 
ing. The subjects ta' ht are Reading, Writing, the En; lish, 
{atin, Greek, French, and German Languages, Ancient and Eng- 
lish fiistory, Geography (both Physical and olitical), Arithmetic 
d Book-keeping, the El ts of Mat tics, and Natural 





Drawing. : 
Fee for the crm, = Le wy ane further particulars may 
i Mffice of the Co! 
be obtained at tree G. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
December, 1846. 


HE BRITISH and FOREIGN INSTITUTE 

enters on its fifth year in 1847 ; and Members joining it at 

the present time will have the advantage of the full Session of the 

Boirees, Lectures, Con i and D . which will 

qommence on FRIDAY, January 22nd, and be continued on the 
Friday Evenings of each week from January to June. 

The CLUB attached to the Institute is now ready for the recep- 








tion of New Members ; and particulars of each may be had at No. | 


jeorge-street, re. x , 
1, George — N Mes S BUC KINGHAM, Resident Director. 





AbcHzOLogical INSTITUTE of| 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 1817. | 

The following have been selected as the principal subjects for 
discussion and illustration at the Monthly Meetings of Subscribing 

embers, during the ensuing Season, to be held, after January 4, 
at 25, Great George-street, Westminster. The Chair will be taken 

mur o'clock. 5 c 
a. Jan. 8 (at the Apartments of the Institute). —Gold- 
smiths’-work, Niello, Enamel, and other Decorative Processes. 

Fripay. Feb. 5.— Ornamental Pavements, Tiles, Mosaic, and 

loured Incrustations. Oa 
= March 5.—Arrangement of Conventual Buildings, and 

onastic Usages. k e 

Frupay, April 9.—Druidical and Primeval Remains. , 

Frivay, May 7.—Seals, in illustration of Heraldry, Design, 
and Palwography. 

Fripay, June 4.—Stained and Painted Glass. 

All persons disposed to contribute any objects for exhibition, 
or information connected wit these subjects, are requested to 
forward their communications to T. Hupson Turner, Esq., at the 
Apartments of the Institute, 12, eg ee 

he Library and Collections of the Institute are accessible to 
Subscribers from 11 to 5, daily. 


JHE CHURCH ASSOCIATION and 
CLERGY MUTUAL AID, 36, Southampton-street, Strand. 
Instituted 1842, with the sanction of the Lord Bishop of London 
and other Prelates. a S 
The chief object of the Church Association is to afford a centre 
of communication and mutual information for the CLERGY and 
MEMBERs of the UNIVERSITIES, and, by a registry of their 
requirements, an extensive personal introduction, or by corre- 
spondence. to provide INCUMBENTS with CURATES, UN- 
NEFICED CLERGYMEN with employment in the Church, 
oras TUTOKS in Families of Distinction, free from any charge or 
deduction from their stipend; and also GRADUATES with 
TITLES for HOLY ORDERS. Another object is to effect all 
lawful transactions in Church Property. A quiet READING- 
ROOM well supplied with newspapers, periodicals, books of re- 
ference,and materials for cpey | etters; a PRIVATE ROOM 
for Visitors or Appointments ; a RESSING RO¢ IM, with every 
cunvenience, and a safe depository for letters and parcels, are also 
among the advantages included in the subscription, viz. One 
Guinea annually for London, and Half-a-Giuinea for Country 
Members, whose requirements by letter will meet prompt atten- 
tion. Post-oftice orders are requested to be made payable to Mr. 
Cenc Suitu, Secretary. 
PIANOFORTE TEACHING.W—A Professor, well 
and favourably known to the public, will be happy to attend 
PRIVATE PUPILS, or to make arrangements with a first-class 
School —Address, pre-paid, M.N., care of Mr. Betts, 262, Oxford- 


T° SCHOOL ASSISTANTS.— 
bs RELFE AND FLETCHER’S REGISTERS are now open ; 
fatie’Y poy all well-qualified and respectable Assistants, 
hums *\Well as Gentlemen, to call immediately and enter their 
hames. No charge of any kind is made.—15, Cloak-lane. 


AS RESIDENT or DAILY GOVERNESS.— 
4 +¥, & metnher of the Free Church of Scotland, wishes to 
ghtain an ENGAGEMENT as DAILY or RESIDENT GOVER- 
fe SS, in London or the neighhourhood. She undertakes to carry 
“pag! children till about twelve years of age in all the branches 
of an English education, with French and Music. She has had 
funsiderable poy wages in tuition, and can produce the highest 
4 timenials to er moral and religious principles, skill and assi- 
bp Ar teaching, manners, and power of engaging the affections 

c ~ eee to be addressed to W. W., 3, Regent-place, 


y a — we 
DU CATION IN GERMAN Y.—The Principal 
Sule a well-known Establishment at Bonn on the Rhine, 
du ed in 1833 to receive Twenty-five Young Gentlemen, on purely 
eestic rinciples of Education, having Two or Three Vacancies, 
mupecti ly recommends it to the attention of Parents, since it 
a e the okventagne of English Superintendence on the Con- 
pro bad comforts o a Home, and where the Pupils, always 
intend to speak German, and French, under the constant super- 
fot hee of the Three Resident Masters, make rapid progress in 
Bait Anguages, whilst being prepared either for Woolwich, or 

Ts urst, the Universities, or Mercantile pursuits.—The Princi- 
Sader harectus, with references to the Parents whose Sons are now 
inet 48 care, to be had of Mr. HMookham, Library, Qld Bond- 























P blished by Act of Parliament, and under the 
superintendence of the Corporation of London. Head Master, the 
ev. G. F. W. Mortimer, D.D. of Queen's College, Oxford.—This 
SCHOOL will be RE-OPENED for the next term (extending to 
Easter), on TUESDAY, Jan. 12. The year is divided into three 
terms ; fee for each term, 2/. 15s. Thegeneral course of instruction 
includes the English, French, German, Latin and Greek languages. 
writing, arithmetic, mathematics, book-keeping, geography and 
history. Besides eight free scholarships on the foundation, equiva- 
lent to 35/. per annum each, and available as exhibitions to the 
universities, there are the following exhibitions attached to the 
school, viz. :—The Times gy value 30/. per annum ; two 
Beaufoy Ggnolacshipe, and the Salomons Scholarship, 5v/. per 
annum each; the Tegg Scholarship, nearly 20/. per annum ; the 
Travers Scholarship, and several other valuable prizes. Persons 
desirous of obtaining admission for their sons may procure pro- 
spectuses and forms of application for the Ey at the Secre- 
tary’s office, between ours of ten and four. Two of the 


THOMAS BREWER, Sec. 


masters receive 
DINBURGH ACADEM Y— 
The Ven, ARCHDEACON WILLIAMS having intimated 
his intention of retiring from the Superi d of the Academy, 
at the close of the present session, the D 
that the Situation of HEAD-MASTER or RECTOR of the ACA- 
DEMY will be then Vacant. The duties of the new Rector will 
commence on the Ist day of October 1447. Candidates are re- 
quested to forward their applications and testimonials, on or before 
the 15th day of March next, to Patrick Arkley, Esq. 29, Great 
King-street, Edinburgh. 

None but those of very high qualifications for Scholarship and 
for Practical Teaching, need apply, and a Graduate of one of the 
English Universities will be preferred. It is in contemplation to 
combine the Rectorship with a Boarding House, under the 
Rector’s superintendence; but as this scheme is not yet matured, 
information regarding it can only be furnished on application. 

Apply to Mr. Hamilton, at the Edinburgh Academy. 

Edinburgh, 22nd December, 1846. 


TA TR ~ 
IRIVATE EDUCATION, Bevan Hovse, 
Torquay.—Mrs. HOWELL continues to receive a LIMITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG LADIES of the higher class to Board 
and Educate. Her system is essentially domestic, combining the 
comforts and indulgence of Home with careful and systematic 
Tuition. The plan of Instruction includes French, German, Ita- 
lian, Music, Singing and Drawing, with every branch of a sound 
and refined English Education. fins Howell begs to direct atten- 
tion to the advantages which the highly favoured climate of Tor- 
quay offers to delicate children, to secure the full benefit of which 
to her Pupils Mrs. Howell gives no winter vacation. References of 
the highest consideration, 


ys E GERMAN LANGUAGE, — Classes and 

Private Pupils received at 41, Grafton street East, Fitzroy- 
square, and at 13, London-wall, or Students attended at their own 
residence, by Mr. FALCK-LEBAHN, Author of * German in One 
Volume.” 5: i with Key, 10s. 6d. 

“To those who would attain a practical use of the language, with 
a moderate expenditure of time and labour, this work will be a 
welcome help,” —Jlustrated News. 

“ We consider this volume to be without any competitor.”—Sun. 

“It comprehends all that is necessary for well-crounded know- 
ledge and rapid progress in the study.”—Morniny Chronicle. 

“It strips the German language of many difficulties which deter 
English students.”"—Atlas. - 

“ This is the best German grammar that has yet been published.” 

Morning Post, 
“ 4 book of considerable value for all German students.” 
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LANGUAGE and DRAMATIC 

READINGS.—Dr. HEINRICH FICK, Author of a Ger- 
man and English Dictionary, and other Works, TEACHES 
GERMAN, his native tongue, in town (twice a week in the City) 
and neighbourhood. He is the bearer of the highest certificates 
from the Chancellors and Heads of English and Foreign Univer- 
sities, and some of the most eminent Scholars and Authors of this 
country, his Pupils. RAMATIC READINGS upon the best 
models of the German stage. The highest references given. 

Direct to 6, Portsea-place, Connaught-square. 


GERMAN LADY, long accustomed to 
tuition, and well acquainted with the literature of her own 
country, will be hap to attend Ladies desirous of beginning or 
continuing the STUDY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, which 
she speaks with the Hanoverian accent. Terms 6s. a lesson, or 5é. 
for twenty lessons, The Advertiser teaches LATIN, through the 
medium of English, German, or French, on similar terms. 
ferences can_be furnished to Members of Her Majesty's 
Household and Families of Distinction, whom she has had the 
honour of attending. 
Address to A. B., care of Messrs. Pulau & Co, Soho-square, 
CLERGYMAN, M.A., late Fellow of his 
College, and one of the University Examiners, residing not 
far from London, who receives a few Young Men into his family, 
has nowa VACANCY. Several of the Pupils of the Advertiser 
are now in each University, to whose friends references will be 
offered, as well as to a large body of distinguished Scholars and 
Clergymen in both Universities and in London. 
Address Rev. E. R., care of Mr. Washbourne, Publisher, 18, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
{DUCATION.—At Horwy.i House, Stamford 
Hill, Middlesex, YOUNG GENTLEMEN are boarded and 
educated, on moderate terms. The course of instruction includes 
the Classics, French and German Languages, the Mathematics, 
Geography, History, Drawing, Singing, &c. Lectures are fre 
quently delivered by the Principal on Experimental Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, &c. The plans of education and views of 
school discipline may be seen in a small work, published by 
Simpkin & Marshall, entitled ‘School Education for the Nine- 
bag Century.” be hea of BS J 
rospectuses may be had of Messrs, Jones & Co, 30, Lower 
Holborn ; or at the Establishment. 

















4 DUCATION in connexion with the CuurcH 
4 of ENGLAND, in one of the most salubrious parts in the 
Neighbourhood of Town.—An Establishment, hitherto conducted 
on the principles of the Church of England, has been transferred 
o the i diate superintend of the Clergy of the parish in 
which it is situate. The course of instruction will be such as to 
qualify Pupils for admission to the Universities, the Royal Mili- 
tary and East India Colleges, and also for mercantile business. 
Apply, Rev. 8. C. K., Church Association, 36, Southampton- 
street, Strand. = 
| )ENMARK -HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
conducted by Mr. FLETCHER and the Rev. NATHL. 
JEREIEGS, M.A, will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, January 26th, 
847. 


N-B. ‘ The Child's Guide Gown the Bible,’ by W. E. Fletcher, 
B.A. may be had of Hatchard & Co. Piccadilly. 


ANGUAGES. — Mr. F. J. De Hammer's 
4 Establishment, under the patronage of several English and 
Foreign Noblemen and Gentlemen, for the German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, &c. Languages, assisted by eminent Pro- 
fessors. Mr. de H.’s Establishment is suitable for the reception of 
Pupils of the first r bility. Schools attended within ten 
miles. Terms moderate. Apply at 1, Great Portland-street, 
Cavendish-square. 
( \ EOLOGY.—On the Evenings of Monpay, 
January 4th, and MONDAY, January llth, 1817, TWO 
LECTURES will be delivered in the Theatre of the London In- 
stitution, Finsbury Circus, by Mr. P. W. BRAYLEY, Jun. 
"LS. F-G.8., on the GEOLOGY of the ENGLISH LAKE DIs- 
TRICT, and its relations to certain points in the recent progress 
and present state of Geological Science. 


y 7JHAT ARE YOUR INITIALS?—A BOX 
of 50 WAFERS, whereon they are beautifully stamped in 
full (two or three letters), from superbly-engraved dies, and war- 
ranted adhesive, are supplied for 6d.,or sent free and secure per 
post to any part of the kingdom for seven postage stamps. <A box 
of 48 Shaksperian motto wafers, adapted to all the purposes of 
polite correspondence, same price. A quire box of cream laid paper, 
each sheet stamped with a different motto, and 24 adhesive enve- 
lopes to match, 1s. 6d., sent free and secure per post for 24 postage 
stamps. — H. DOLBY, Heraldic and Official Die Engraver and 
Stationer, 69, Berners-street, four doors from Oxford-street. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES'’s- 
SQUARE. 
Patron, His Royal Highness, Prince Atnert. 

This Institution, originating in the want, so long felt, of a large 
and comprehensive Lending Library in the Metropolis, to which 
Subscribers might resort for books of a superior class to those sup- 
plied by the Circulating Libraries, (and first opened in May, 1841), 
now offers to its Members a collection of between twenty and thirty 
thousand volumes ; a new and oneree Catalogue of which is now 
in progress through the Press. Additions are constantly making to 
the collection, including almost every new work of interest and 
importance, either in English or Foreign Literature. 

Terms of admission :—Entrance fee, Six Pounds ; Annual sub- 
scription, Two Pounds; or Entrance fee and Life subscription, 
Twenty-six Pounds. 

The Library is open every day except Sunday, from 11 to 6 
o'clock. By order of the Committee, 

. G. COCHRANE, Secretaryand Librarian. 
] ONDON 
2. = 























PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITU- 
1ON, No. 111, Strand, conducted by Messrs. BENN and 
HENRY 
Terms for a Course of Nine Lessons on Phonography and Phonetic 
Verbatim Reporting, Private Tuition, 1/. 1s.; Private Classes, 
7s. 6d. ; Public Classes, each Pupil, 5s. 

Phonography is a new and truly philosophic method of writing, 
comsinies more than the brevity of short-hand with more than 
the legibility of the common long-hand ; yet such is the simplicit, 
of the art, arising from the truthfulness of the principles on which 
it is based, that a perfect acquaintance with it is attained in one 
month by an hour's daily practice. 

I EAUMONT PHILOSOPHICAL and 
LITERARY INSTITUTION, Beaumont-square, Mile End. 
— This valuable Institution, founded by the late Mr. Barner 
Bravmonrt, at a cost of nearly 20,000/., having attained the popu- 
larity which it so highly merits, the Committee are anxious to 
carry out, to the fullest extent, its purposes of general utility and 
instruction. The liberality of its founder, continued by his family 
to the present day, renders their task one of great facility. It is, 
however, most desirable that a Museum of Natural History, &c. 
should be formed, and it has already advanced toa certain extent; 
but the difficulty of Rag my I subjects, even by purchase, induces 
the Committee to apply for the assistance of similar Institutions 
and of individuals who may have duplicate specimens, which to 
them are of little value, but which would materially assist the 
Committee in accomplishing their object. 
WILLIAM PASSMORE, Honorary Secretary. 
> Etta a 
| Daren BURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXL— 
4 Apvertisements and Bixxs for insertion in No, 171 of ‘The 
Edinburgh Review,’ are requested to be sent to the Publishers’, 
immediately. 
39, Paternoster-row, January 2, 1847. 


YHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

/ G, HEARL’S CATALOGUE, Part XXXIII. for January, 

is just published, and may be obtained, gratis, by inclosing one 

enny postage stamp to his Warehouse, No. 28, Russell-court, 
rydges-street, Covent-Garden, London. 


OINS of the ROMAN EMPERORS.—A short 
HISTORY of the ANCIENT ROMAN EMPERORS, with 
the prices of their COINS bearing Portraits, is just published by 
-ETER WHELAN, Dealer in Ancient and Modern Coins, 
Medals, &c. 46, Strand, London; price 1s.; post free, ls. 2¢., in- 
cluding his General Catalogue of Coins and Medals on sale. As- 
signats of the French Revolution for (from 5 sols to 5 livres), 1s, 
each ; Brass Coins of many of the Roman Emperors, Domitianus, 
Antoninus, &c. ls. each ; Silver Coins of Vespasianus, Domitianus, 
Trajan, the Antonines, Severus, Gordianus Pius, Phillipus, &c. 
2s., 2s. 6d. and 3s, each, fine. Pennies of William the Conqueror, 
6d. and 3s. each, fine ; ditto of Henry I1. and IIT. 2s. and 2s. 6d, ; 
ditto of the Edwards, 1s. 6d. and 2s,; Groats of the Henrys and 
Edwards, 3s. and 3s. 6d., all fine ; Coins of Edward the Confessor, 
Canute, &c. from 5s. Coins, &c. sent by post, bought, sold, ex- 
changed, valued, catalogued, &c. Persons having Collections 
advised as to the best means of disposa’ ,& 


1, &e. 
N.B. A few fine Bronze Medals of Nelson, Wellington, &c. on sale. 


N, 
PITMAN, Brothers to the Inventor of J honography. 
‘| > 
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N ESSRS. ASTON, GRIFFITHS & CO. 

Custom Hovse anp CommerciaL AGeENTs, 11, Mark-lane, 
for the Shipment of Goods and Clearance through ‘the — 
House of Foreign Merchandise, Works of Art, Wines, Baggage, & 
—Insurances e ected. 


T)OUBLE REFRACTING SPAR from ICE- 
LAND,.—Mr. TENNANT, 149, Strand, near Somerset House, 
London, has just received some fine specimens of transparent Car- 
bonate of Lime a 9 tical purposes. The prices vary from ls. to 
each C cimen. He can supply Students and others with Geo- 
logical Maps, Blowpipes, Elementary Collections, and every re- 
quisite for the prey of Mineralogy, Geology, and Conchology. 


UBLISHING OFFICES.—Parties desirous of 

treating for the publication of Periodicals, or the whole or 
joint occupation of excellent Offices adapted for the object, in- 
cluding Rooms for Editors, Copyists, &c., and Ware-rooms, are 
requested to apply to Mr. G. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet- 
stree 


‘" “4 
1550 LVING VIEWS.—C. W. Co LLins, 
Optical and Philosophical Instrument Maker at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, begs to intimate to scientific gentlemen 
that he has for sale series of beautiful Paintings for Dissolving 
Views, which have just been withdrawn from the exhibition of the 
above Institution. 

















Just published, 


NX Catalogue of 


~ 
Orrawa Wants. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Williamg & Durgate 
HENRIETTA- “STREET, COVENT-GARDEN,. 


ust published, Gratis, January Ist, 
MERRY WEATHER'S C. (FALOGU E of 
‘HEAP BOOKS, in THEOL yer neat UITIES, 
MEDICINE. and MISCELLANEOUS LIT URE; ane p 
curious Collection of EARLY PRINTED Phe YS and TRACT 
On Sale, at 14, King-street, Holborn, London. 


y TD 
r ‘HE AN NUAL REGISTER; or, View of 
» Politics, and Literature.—J. DOW DING, Book- 
te-street, begs to announce, that in conse- 
vin ased the whole of the remaining stock of 
is valuable Standard Work, from the period of its commence- 
ment in 1758, down to the year 1836, when it passed into the hands 
of its prese nt Publishers, he is now enabled exclusively to supply 
it in sets of 80 volumes each, in various suitable bindings, at from 
14 to 20 guineas cach ; or any of the single yearly volumes in print, 
at from 3s. to 8s., being a most important reduction to present 


purchasers. 
NDREWS'S DUPLICATE CATALOGUE 
of CHEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS is now ready for 
delivery, Gratis; it is printed on a large sheet of paper, and sent 
postage free. These books are withdrawn from the Library to 
make room for the New Publications, sg are supplied in un- 
limited numbers to the Subscribers to this Library. Terms of 
subscription, &c. to be had on application, or forwarded to any part 
of the country. 
Persons desirous of establishing Book Clubs or Circulating 
Libraries will find the above worthy their attention. 
Andrews’s Library, 167, New Bond-street, adjoining theClarendon 
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Hotel 
CHOICE SECOND-HAND BOOKS, AT UNUSUALLY LOW 
PRICES. 
OWDING'’S CATALOGUE of his extensive 


and superior Collection for 1817, Parts 1,2, and 3, may be 
had by the inclosure of three posts age stamps, with the application 
directed to his address, No. 82, NEWGATE-STREET. 
Among the many thousand volumes of highly valuable end 
gaeraily Uaetad works it contains, are the following, claiming 
cial notice : — mplete e sets of HANSARD’S PARLIA- 
Mt ENTARY HISTORY AND DEBATES, together or separate, 
from the Norman Conquest to 1845, bound, or in boards—THE 
ENCYC nay - DIA BRITANNICA; all editions, in mene 
bindings - IE ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITA 
REES’s © Ye LOP AZ DIA; and several bound and a er 
co pies of that old-established standard work, THE JA 





REGISTER ; or, View of History, Politics, and Literature. 


An important Reduction in the Price of several 
VALUABLE MODERN NEW BOOKS. 
DOWDING, Bookseller, No. 82, Newgate- 
street, bering discontinued his accustomed pure! hases of 
NEW BOOK REMA S, is anxious to facilitate the dis- 
posal of the large ae c re of that description of stock he has 
now on hand. that view, he has determined on submitting 
the collection at saak an extreme reduction as will not fail, he 
trusts, in ace aR the desired object. 
* A Dries list may be had on application. 


“ Just published, Gratis. rae 
Dx! IELL’'S BOOK-BUYERS’ ANNUAL for 
1847 , being a Catalogue of about Sixteen Thousand Volumes 

of Miscellaneous Books, in good condition, consisting of Divinity, 
Greek and Latin Classics, Biography, Voyages and Travels, &c. ; 
with some splendid Books of Prints, and many useful Treatises on 
Painting, Drawing, Architecture, &c. On sale, at very moderate 
—, by EDWAKD DANIELL, 53, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
squ 

he ¢ Catal gue will be delivered free in London, or sent into the 
country on receipt of one shilling’s-worth of postage stamps. 





VALUABLE BOOKS WOrDE DERFULLY REDUCED 
Thane’s British Autography : a Collection of 


Authentic Portraits and Fac-similes of the Handwritings of Royal 
— Situstrious Personages. 3 vols. 4to. half-bound morocco backs, 


The work contains 242 Portraits, with the Autograph, a View of 
Audley End Palace, and some Letters and other Autographs. It 
has long been considered scarce, and copies have generally been 
sold at from 124 to 154 

Twenty-seven Additional Portraits to Ditto, with 
the Autographs, never before published. to. sewed, 15s. 
r. J. Macculloch’s System of Geology, with a 
Theory of the Earth, and an Explanation of its connexion with 
the Sacred Records. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, &s.; reduced from 1/. 12s. 
Dr. J. Macculloch’s Geological Classitication of 
Rocks, with Descriptive Synopsis of the Species and Varieties, 
comprising the Elements of Practical Geology, Syo. boards, 6s. , 
reduced from 1/, 1 


GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


ENROLLED UNDER 10 Gzo. IV. c. 56, AND 3 WILL. IV. c. 14 


Under the Patronage of 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H, THE HEREDITARY GRAND pvCuaas OF 
MECKLENBERG-STKELIT 
Ladies’ Committee. 
Mrs. David Laing 
Miss Paton 
Miss Catharine Paton 
Miss Pym 
Mrs. Kay Shuttleworth 
Mrs. James Taylor 
The Hon. Elizabeth Walde- 
grave 
The Hon. Harriet 


The Lady Ashley 

The Hon. Mrs. Ashley 

The Viscountess Barrington 

Mrs. Blamire 

Mrs. John Bullar 

The Viscountess Canning 

The Marchioness Cornwallis 

Mrs. George Forbes 

Mrs, Fox 

Mrs. Greathed grave 

The Viscountess Jocelyn Mrs. Edward West. 

Committee. 

The Hon. William Ashley The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 

The Rev. Michael Biggs, M.A. | The Rey. D, Laing, M.A. 

B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S, 
F.RS, F.S.A, } | Edward 

F. Patey Chappell, Esq. 


Walde- 





Frederick Leeks, 
Esq. F.L.S. 


The Lord Henry Cholmonde- | W- A. Mockinnen, Esq. M.P. 
le F.R-S. F.S.A. 
Dr. Forbes, F.R.S. The Rev. F rederick D. Mau- 


rice, M.A, 
ames Nisbet, Esq. 

Henry Stafford Northcote, 
Es 


Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, 
1sq- 
John William Hale, Esq. ! 
John Hatchard, Esq. sq. 
Henry Howlett, Esq. | J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
The Viscount Ingestre, M.P. | Robert A. Slaney, Esq. 
Trustees, 
The Rev. Michael Biggs, | *Ienry Howlett, Esq. 
M.A. *Edward Frederick Leeks, 


i amin Bond Cabbell,} Esq. F.L.S. 
| The Rey. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
‘The’ Lord Henry Chol- | *John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
mondeley } — Aglionby Slaney, 
Dr. Forbes, F.R.S. | Esq. 


J. W. Hale, Esq. 
Those marked * are Trustees for the Free Annuities. 
Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.RS. F.S.A. 
Auditors. 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. 
Henry Kingseote, Esq. 
Capt. the Hon. Francis Maude, R.N. 
Honorary Secretary. 
The Rev. David Laing, M.A. F.RS. 
Bankers. 
Sir C. Scott & Co. 1, Cavendish-square. 
Messrs. Strahan & Co. Temple Bar. 
Honorary Solicitor. 
F. P. Chappell, Esq. 
Honorary Surgeon. 
Henry Howlett, Esq. 
Secretary. 
Mr. Charles W. Klugh, at the Office, 32 
Collector. 
Mr. Mattam, 10, Cliryssel-road, North Brixton. 


, Sackville-street. 


Membership consists in the payment of an Annual Guinea, 
or of Ten Guineas in one sum. Subscribers are entitled to 
vote for Annuities in the proportion of One Vote for each 
Annual Half-Guinea, not in arrear, and for each Donation 
of Five Guineas. Subscriptions are due on the first of 
January, and can always be remitted by Post Office Order, 
or by a Cheque crossed “Sir C. Scott & Co. 


The objects of the Institution are— 

I. Tonperery Assistance to Governesses in dis- 
tress, afforded privately and delicately by a Committee of 
Ladies. 

II. Elective Annuities to aged Governesses, se- 
cured on invested capital, and thus independent on the 
prosperity of the Institution. 

III. Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies 
in any way connected with Education, upon Government 
Security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament.—Any Lady 
can have the Tables, &c. forwarded to her on application 
to the Secretary. 

Money is also received for the Savings’ Bank. 

IV. The Home for Governesses during the intervals 
between their engagements. 

V. A System of Registration, free of expense. 

The above are all in full operation. 

VI. An Asylum for aged Governesses, for which a 
House and an Endowment are both required. 

VII. A College for Governesses, and arrangements 
for a Diploma. 


Four parties have kindly offered to give 501. each to meet 
six similar Donations and found a third Annuity in May, 
1847. Names of Donors will be thankfully received by either 
Secretary. 








NEW AND STANDARD WORKs, 


\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Up 
4 Kings -street, Bioemebary- square.— This Library’ a 
the best and newest Works in every department of Literature, is 
all the Quarterly and Monthly a 
ngie Subse 
Seven Shillings per Quarter; One <a per Annum. 
Family and Country Subscription, 

Two, Three, Five, or mee anomie per Annum, according to the 
number of volumes requir 
papers regu larly d.—Stationery of every Description, 


ECORATIONS in WOOD.—The unriy valled 
perfection at length attained by the Patent process of Cary 
ing, enables its Proprietors to offer to the Public, at an extre 
uced price, every possible bageen, oe Carved Wood for ex 
and internal enrichment—thus substituting the genuine materia} 
for those numerous imitations which have invariably been found 
frMfouldings and Carvings of all kinds are th nies 
ouldings and Carvin a nds are thus supplied, 
for Church or Library Fittings, Altar Chairs, Pleture’ Prenat 
Chimney-pieces, and every description of Gothic or Elizabethan 


Furniture. 
Specimens may be seen and Drawings obtained at the Patent 
Ranelagh. 











Wood Carving Offices, 444, West Strand, or at the Works, 
road, Thames-bank. 


MUSEMENT FOR CHRISTMAS— AS... 
CARPE mia & WESTLEY’S improved PHANTAS 
MAGORIA LAN iheed with the new CHROMATROPE (or 
ARTIFICIAL FIREWORKS), and DISSOLVING VIEWs, 
with every possible ae of Sliders, including Natural History, 
Comic, Lever, Moveable and Plain Astronomical, Views in the 
Holy Land, copes. : &e. &. No. 1, Lantern with 
Argand Lamp, ina 2. 128, 6d. No. 2, Ditto, of larger size, 
ds. Thea bove are yo F with Lucernal Microscopes and? 

Sliders, at 31s. 6d, ext 

Lists of the Sliders and Prices Lev. application to the Manufag. 
taxees, CARPENTER & WESTLEY, Opticians, 24, Regent-sireet, 
vondon, 








Now ready, 3rd edition, enlarged and improved, 
EMONSTRATIONS of the DIVINE PER- 
FECTIONS as manifested in the MATERIAL UNIVERSE, 
By WILLIAM GORDON. Price 2s. 6d.feap. Svo. cloth lettered, 
Also, by the same Author, 

The Discipline of the Physical and Intellectual 
Powers ; adapted to the Use of Young Persons. Feap. 8vo. cloth 
lettered, price 1s. 6d. 

_ London: C. i. Law (late § Souter & Law), 131, Fleet-street. 

NEW POETICAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Just published, in a handsome volume of 250 pages, at only 
Half-a-Crown, 
OEMS FOR THE PEOPLE 
By J. TRENHAILE, an Attorney's Clerk. 

“These poems contain pieces of considerable merit, exhibiting 

many poetic beauties, and sparkling with delightful animation.” 
Plymouth Herald, 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


TNCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 
y Seventh Edition. Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 
In 21 vols. 4to. illustrated by 506 Engravings on steel, and many 
illustrations on wood. 
An Index of 68,000 Re ferences, compiled with great industry and 
judgment, is appe og to the work, forming a ready key to its 
multifarious conten 











Adam & C harles idlack, E 2dinburgh ; : and sold by all Booksellers, 
w ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s, 3 
KING cH MARLE S THE FIRST: a Dramatic 
Poem. Dedicated to 7 _Memory of the Church's Royal 
Martyr. By ARCHER GURNE 
Critic AL Notices. 

“ We do not recollect, for many years, to have met with a work 
possessing more of the attributes of great writing than the present, 
and we hesitate not to place ‘ King Charles the First’ at once ia 
the very first rank of dramatic literature.” 

From the Musical World, for Nov. 28 

“ Artistic in its action, powerful in its language, and accurate in 
its historical portraiture, In Sir John Cansfield and his son, the 
author has fitly shadowed forth the brave and an he to the di 
cavaliers, who staked all for their honour, their religion, and their 
allegiance.” "—From the Morning Post, for Nov. 30. 

* All our principles of a Catholic ¢ hurchman, and all our sym 
pathies as a Christian Conservative, are entirely with the author, 
as his glowing earnestness carries us along, from scene to scene, 
from crisis to, crisis, till the tragedy closes in the horrors of Te 
gicidal crime.”—From the Church of England Journal, for Dec 2 

“It is eminently dramatic : it abounds in action, and the lax 
guage is nervous, decisive, and characteristic. 

From the Britannia, for Dee. 1% 
London: Pickering. 











eady, in Svo. price 10s. 6d, cloth, 
ERMONS” ‘PR EACHED in the PARISH 
= — of OLD and NEW SHOREH “oo SUSSEX, 
By WILLIAM WHEELER, B.D. a 
Folthrop & Af Brighton; Rivingtons, anion, | ‘and Parker, 
Oxford. 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. a cheap edition, STE 6d, 
NYALES BY A_ BARRISTER 
By FREDERICK LIARDET, Esq. M.A., of Lincoln's Inn. 
Contents :—The Power of Attorney—The Receipt—The Purchase 
—The Trustee. oe the 
*y* For Sapuradie. notices of be snhenastios * Tales,’ s¢ 
Quarterly R fi anuary 1847, Atlas, Critic, 
= ‘London: ©. ‘Pdmonds. 154, “Strand, and all Bookseilers. 


MR. ALBERT SMITH'S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, price 1s, the Fifth Namber of 
THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES ny! 
‘ERT sverErs TADPOLE 
ARCH SpA JAMe. A RELATIVE, ANDA 
P ME 
WIFE. wt Fito) rs BY ALBERT SMuTT. * 
vit ustrations by Le 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, and all Booksellers 
throughout the United Kingdom. 
NEW EDITION OF CHAUCER. 
Now ready for ey we, to the Members of the Percy Society, 5 
LE CA TALE 


t BU RY 
ytd; ew Text, Neer 











of GEOFFREY “CHAU CE 
ty F Notes. Edited by THOMAS WIGHT, M.A 


The Perey Society for the Publication of Ancient | 
Poetry and Popular Literature, was established ‘ Lg day of 
subscription One Pound. A new work issued on he fire 
each fasag mene Bs.# a, apply to Mr. 4 

, 100, 
Printing Office, 100, St. ioe WOMAS WRIGHT, oy. 

London, December 31, 1846, 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
P=. PARENTS ASSISTANT. 
3 vols. i 


With Engravings. . Smo. price 7s. 6d. 
EDGEWORTH'S EARLY LESSONS, 2 vols. 
me SGEWORTH'’S CONTINUATION of 


EARLY LESSONS, 2 vols. 18mo, 5s. 
EDGEWORTH’S ROSAMOND, 2 vols. 


i DGEWORTH'S FRANK, 8 vols. 18mo. 9s. 
EDGEWORTH'’S HARRY and LUCY, 3 
fap. 10s. 6d. 
“™EDGEWORTH’S MORAL TALES, with 
plates, 1 vol. feap. 6s. A 
A few copies remain on hand, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s, 
EDGEWORTH’S POPULAR TALES, with 
plates, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s, eae 
EVENINGS at HOME. By AIKIN and 
BARBAULD. With Engravings, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
STORIES of OLD DANIEL, with plates, feap. 
4s, 6d. 
VISIT fora WEEK. By LUCY PEACOCK. 
118mo, 4s. 
“SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. By the Rev. 
J. JOYCE, corrected by Dr. GREGORY, with additions to the 
present time by CHARLES V. WALKER, with cuts. The only 


complete Edition, 12mo. 6s, 

POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA. By JOSEPH 
GUY. with cuts, 12mo. 10s, éd. : 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, with 12 
cuts, and a map, 12mo. 6s, 

THE CAMERA, or, Art of Drawing in Water 
Colours, with three plates. By J. HASSELL. 8vo. 5s. 

THE HISTORY of SANDFORD and MER- 
TON. _By T. DAY, Esq., with cuts from Designs by Harvey, 
I2mo. 5s. 

KEEPER'S TRAVELS in SEARCH of his 
LASTER, with plates, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

EDGEWORTH’S LITTLE DOG TRUSTY, 

the CHERRY ORCHARD, and the ORANGEMAN. 18mo. 


sewed, 6d. 

EDGEWORTH'S STORIES for CHILDREN, 
in Thirty-four Sixpenny parts,each done up in an illuminated 
wrapper, aud may be had separately, viz. :— 

Harry and Lucy and the Orangeman, 5 parts—Rosamond and 
the Cherry Orchard, 6 parts—Frank and the Little Dog Trusty, 6 
parts— Tarlton , and the White Pigeon, part is—Etou Montem; 

art 19—The Orphans; and Old Poz, part 20—Waste Not Want 

‘ot, part 21—Simple Susan, parts 22 and 23—The Faise Key ; and 

jay Present, part 24—The Little Merchants, parts 25 and 
ng Vut, part 27—Lazy Lawrence, part 2s—The Mimic, 

art 2Y- 1c Bracelets, part 30—Mademoiselle P 2. part 31— 
Pi Basket Woman ; and Forgive and Forget, part 32—Garry Owen 
and Poor Bob, parts 33 and 34. 

London: Longman & Co. ; Tegg & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Whit- 
taker& Co.; J. Murray; Smith, Elder & Co. ; Sherwood & Co. ; 
H. Wash me; Harvey & Co.; Houlston & Co.; E. Lumley; 
& Co.; Orr & Co. ; G. Routledge ; and Simpkin, Marshall 

Co. 















BOOKS FOR PRESENTS TO YOUNG PERSONS. 
j TINTERTON ; a Tale. By Mrs. Vidal, 

Authoress of * Tales for the Bush.” 3s. Gd. 

2. My Bee Book. By the Rev. W. C. Cotton, 
MA. With 70 Engravingson Wood. 12s, 

3. Ashton Hall ; or,Self-seekingand Self-denying : 
aTale of Daily Life. By Mrs. Alfred Montgomery. 3s. 6d. 

4. Aunt Elinor’s Lectures on Architecture. With 
Plates. 4s, 6c’ 

5. The Old Man’s Home. By the Rey. William 
Adams, M.A., Author of‘ The Shadow of the Cross.’ 2s, 6d. 

6. The Shadow of the Cross, an Allegory. 2s. 6d. 

7. The Distant Hilis, an Allegory. By the Same 
Author. 2s, 6d. : 

*4* These may be had in one Volume, price 4s, 6d. 
8. Patriarchal Times ; or, the Land of Canaan : 


comprising interesting Events, Incidents, and Characters, founded 
it 6d. 


ou the Holy Scriptures. By Miss O'Keeffe. 6s. 6d. 


9. Practical Religion exemplified by Letters and 
Passages from the Life of the late Rev. Robert Anderson, of 
Brighton. By the Hon. Mrs. Anderson. 6s. 

10. Songs of the Birds; or, Analogies of Animal 
and Spiritual Life. By the Rev. W. E. Evans, M.A. 5s. 6d, 

1]. A Plain and Short History of England. By 
George Davys, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 2s. 6d. , 

12. Memoir of the Chisholm, late M.P. for In- 
Yerness-shire. By the Kev. James S. M. Anderson, M.A, 5s, 6d. 

a8. ate Life of Wiclif. By the Rev. C. W. Le 

eS, MJ 6s, 


a. qT he Life of Bp. Jewel. By the Same 


15. i ' , ; 
ee, ot ae of Abp. Cranmer. By the Same 
of Abp. Laud. By the Same 


16. The Life 
By the Rev. R. W. 


Author. és, 
17. Scripture Biography. 
Evans, B.D., Author of the ‘ Rectory of Valehead.’ 2 vols. 12s, 


i 18. Biography of the Early Church. By the 
Same Author. 2yols. 12s, ‘ : 
19. Female Scripture Characters. By Mrs. 
King. ss, a . 


20. Tales for the Bush. By Mrs. Vidal. 5s. 


21. The Portrait of an English Churchman. By 
the Rev, William Gresley, M.A. 48 ; 


6 oe “ — 
oe Useful Knowledge; or, a Familiar Account 
of the Yarious Productions of Nature. By the Rev. W. Bingley, 
by PLS. 6th edition, adapted to the present state of Science, 
JP. Cooper, ALS. With 150 Woodcuts. In2 vols. 16s. 





NEW AND COLLECTED EDITION OF LANDOR’S WRITINGS. 
Just published, in 2 vols, medium 8vo. price 32s. cloth, 


THE WORKS 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Including the IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS, with a New and Original Series; PERICLES and ASPASIA; 
EXAMINATION of SHAKSPEARE; PENTAMERON of BOCCACCIO and PETRARCA ; 
HELLENICS (now for the first time published); TRAGEDIES; and POEMS, 

With many large additions throughout, and the Author's last correction. 


Epwarp Moxon,®,Dover-street. 


MR. MOXON WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH :— 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Edited by DR. BEATTIE, onefof his Executors. 





II. 


MEMOIR OF THE REY. F. Wl. CARY, TRANSLATOR OF 
DANTE. 


By his Son, the Rey. WENRY CARY. 
Il 


GEORGE LOVELL. A Novel. By James Sheridan Knowles. 
WHE LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS OF JOHN KEATS. 


Edited by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, Esq. M.P. 


THE LIFE OE LORD CHANCELLOR HWARDWICKE. 
By GEORGE HARRIS, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


~ DPOUGLAS JERROLD'S WEEKLY 


NEWSPAPER. 
ENLARGEMENT OF ONE-THIRD ON THE MEETING OF 
PARLIAMENT. 








IN ORDER TO GIVE AMPLER SPACE FOR 

ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
SE a ee ee ee et OMRISEORDRNCE om woo 
ORIGINAL and various NEW SERLAL ARTICLES, the Proprietor has determined to 
ENLARGE THE PAPER TO THE UTMOST LIMIT ALLOWED BY THE STAMP LAW, 

AND TO 
ADD ONE THIRD, © 24 COLUMNS, 
MAKING IN THE WHOLE 
Thirty-two Pages, or Ninety-six Columns, 


thus rendering it equal to the Fuitest and Lancrst Newspaper in the extent and variety of its NEWS of THE WEEK, 
and still retaining the large space heretofore devoted to 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES BY THE EDITOR, 
AND 
HIS EMINENT LITERARY COLLEAGUES. 
PRICE (as heretofore) SIXPENCE. 
Order of all Newsmen, in Town or Country, from whom Detailed Prospectuses can be had. 








Just published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. with Map of the Author's Route, and View in the Organ Mountains, 562 pp. 18s. cloth, 
GARDNER'S 
TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF BRAZIL, 


PRINCIPALLY THROUGH THE NORTHERN PROVINCES, AND THE GOLD AND DIAMOND DISTRICTS, 
DURING THE YEARS 1836—1841. 


Mr. Gardner is for a great part of his route on new ground: nearly the whole 
of it has only been twice traversed before ; and even the sea-ports of Rio, Pahia, and sennamaee, Bese ——_ | 
their varied races, singular society, and Tropical vegetation, which form an agreeable contrast to t ~ — a 
Europe and Asia. The extent of country traversed embraces some ten degrees of latitude and twelve 0 bn — —_ 
passes through the Gold and Diamond mine districts, as well as the uncultivated wastes of the ee ae - ping 
out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness—roughing it in his long journies through wy e ag e pve ke tae A 
singular mode of life there presented to his notice—describing the curious characters et fe fog er on - _ ani 
giving an account of more tangible things—as the nature of the diseases, the arts, or substitu ad or a Xf ods — 
and the natural productions of the country, ‘Travels in the Interior of Brazil’ are full of attraction. . 

the country it describes, is full of new matter.”—Spectator. 


«Tere, at last, is a book of Travels. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


London: Reeve, Brotuers, King William-street, Strand, 
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Recently published, 12mo. boards, price 3s. 
ECTURES DELIVERED at LITE RARY 
4 and MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS on the Human Form 
—Imitative Sounds—C Pescalor te ee ‘ive of our Poets— 
Macaulay s We WILLIAM HENRY LEATIAM, 
Also, by the same author, 
Emilia oi and the Widow and the Earl, 
Two Ballads, Price 1s, 
Henrie Clittorde and Margeret Percy, a Ballad. 


Price 1s, . . 
London : Wakefield: Illingworth & Hicks. 





Longman & Co. 








Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, December 26, contains Articles on 





EVENTS OF THE WEEK — RAILWAY BOARD; PRAC- 
TICAL Mbt OF A NEW PRINCIPLE OF QUALIFICA- 
TION—MEETIN OF DIRECTORS OF PROJECTED 

VAL OF THE oan 5 





IRISH Rall, Ww 

77 E; DE a 

N THE ROLL AY 

R AIL Ww as LI i ‘BR a URE—Weale’s Engincer ong Contrae- 
tor’s Pocket-Bo 

OFFICIAL OR OERS. —Great Western versus London and North- 
Western—Mr. Brunel's Letter—Birmingham and Oxford—Mr. 
Glyn’s Proposal to Mr. Muntz—Letter from the South-Eastern 
to the Brighton and South Coast Directors—Irish Railways, 
paneer of Directors in Dublin—Killarney Junction, Engineer's 


Rep 

REP OTS OF MEETINGS,—Cornwall 
Somerset and Weymouth—B 
Preston and Longridge—Fleetwo: 
Waterford, Wexford, 
tion—Proje “peo Lines. 

Progress of Works—Ac cide uts—Law Tntelligence—Amal 
of the South-Easter fork an 
North Midland—Lord George Bentinck’s Speech at York—Non- 
interference with Railways—Contineutal Travelling —Compa- 
rison of French and English Z cs for Merchandise and Tratftic 
—Patents—lIron_ Trade — Meet s— Tenders for Loans— Con- 
tracts— Dividends—Calls— De posite returned— Signature of Par- 
liamentary Contracts—Transter Books closed—Correspondents— 
Traftic Table Share Lists —Foreign ditto—Money Market—Gos- 
sip of the Wee 

W ith Titlepage and Index for Vol 5. 


Order Railway Garonicie of any Newsvender, 
RaAlLway CHRONIC LE TRAVELLING 


CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing $3 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6¢. 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
with 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d. 
LONDON to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d, 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, iu a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELL: 
containing 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 1s. 
LONDON to GOSPOR?, 
containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
Preparing. 


b GREAT W Sets 





- 


West Cornwall—W ilts, 
nford and Birmingham— 

Preston and West Kiding— 

Wicklow a Dublin— Killarney Junc- 








mation 























LONDON to OXFORD, | LONDON to DOVER. 

LONDON to CAMBRIDGE, | LONDON to BIRMINGHAM. 

Published at the Ratrway Curonicce Orrice, by J. Francis; 

may be had of all Booksellers, 

TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 

T HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 

AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 

(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY 

Of Saturday, December 26, contains Articles on 

Agricultural Society, annual; Hygrometers (with Engraving) 
shows of ndigo, Chinese 

a Implements of Ire-, Kohl Rabi, culture and produce 
anc of 


Amateur Gardener L andlord and tenant, Tights of 
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REVIEWS 


—_—— 


Memoirs of General Pépé; comprising the 


Principal Military and Political Events of 


Modern Italy. Written by Himself. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 
Anout twenty years have elapsed since Gene- 
ral Pépé sought and found shelter in England, 
after having seen his fond hopes for the libera- 
tion of Italy frustrated, and the cause to which 
he had devoted the labours of a life trampled 
into dust by the battalions of Austria. A 
weary exile from the land proverbial for its 
“fatal gift of beauty” neither quelled his pa- 
triotism nor broke his spirit. 
Voices from his country’s vines 
Met him ‘midst the alien pines. 
The memory of the past shadowed forth to 
him prospects for the future; and he wrote 
these Memoirs of the long and arduous patriotic 
struggles in which he had been engaged, to 
point out to the rising generation of his coun- 
trymen the virtues that should be imitated and 
the errors that ought to be avoided in any 
future attempt to give to Italy a place among 
the nations. Rarely have we seen a more in- 
teresting piece of autobiography than the Me- 
moirs of the veteran patriot. They unite the 
excitement of romance with the dignity of his- 
tory. The adventures of the writer have that 
variety of peril, toil, and suffering which in 
Othello’s narrative won the heart of Desde- 
mona; and if his style wants some of the lite- 
rary graces of a practised writer, the absence of 
these is more than supplied by the frankness 
and candour of a gallant soldier. 

If the first burst of the French Revolution 
excited sympathy in Britain under the paternal 
government of a Guelph, it necessarily roused 
much stronger feeling in a land that groaned 
under the iron sway of a Bourbon ;—-if the 
contagion of popular excesses produced alarm 
for the safety of a constitutional monarchy and 
a reformed church, it naturally occasioned yet 
greater fears in the supporters of the most cor- 
rupt of courts and the most bigoted of priest- 
hoods. In England, the republican party—if 
such then existed—comprised only a few dream- 
ing enthusiasts loving change for its own sake, 
and the most ignorant part of the population to 
which that political novelty was most accept- 
able which happened to be the least intelligible. 
But in Italy the republican party comprised the 
gentry, the learned professions, and the most 
intelligent portion of the middle classes—every 
man, in fact, who could comprehend the evils 
of misgovernment or whose moral sense was 
sufficiently cultivated to be shocked by the 
crimes of a vicious court and the profligacy of 
adepraved hierarchy. These sought an escape 
from despotism in a republic,—simply because 
they had not the materials from which a con- 
stitutional monarchy could be constructed. It 
was their misfortune, rather than their fault, 
that they thus exposed themselves to be classed 
in the same category as the Jacobins of Paris, 
—and that, rejected by the rest of Europe, they 
were compelled to seek an alliance with France. 

An evil fate seems predestined to all matri- 
monial alliances between the House of Bourbon 
and the House of Hapsburgh. A well-known 
‘pigram ascribes the prosperity of the Austrian 
imperial family to the lucky marriages made 
by its sons; but nothing is said of the ill luck 
Yhich its daughters have brought to other dy- 
nasties, Maria Caroline of Austria was as fatal 
*queen to the Bourbon dynasty of Naples as 
r sister Maria Antoinette was to Louis XVI., 
her niece Maria Louisa to Napoleon. She 


nardo Tanucci, enjoyed a greater share of peace 
and prosperity than has ever fallen to its lot 
before or since :— 

“Such a favourable state of things, however, was 
not destined to last. The political aspect changed 
with the arrival of Maria Caroline of Austria, who 
had married Ferdinand LY., just come to his majo- 
rity. This Princess was the daughter of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, and sister of Joseph IT. and Leopold, 
with whom she had been brought up, in the midst of 
all the splendour of the Imperial Court of Austria. 
Although in the prime of youth, her mind was of 
the most powerful stamp, and her wit of the highest 
order, By nature she was both proud and haughty, 
and she nourished within her bosom the most inordi- 
nate love of power. It was not long ere she discovered 
the character of her husband. Ferdinand was, both 
by nature and education, weak, strongly addicted to 
pleasure, and utterly incapable of opposing himself 
to the strong mind of the young Queen. As soon 
as she was fully aware of this circumstance, she 
claimed in the most imperious manner the right of 
sitting in the State Council, and of having a voice 
in its deliberations. The aged Marquis Tanucci, 
fully impressed with a sense of the evils attendant 
upon such a concession, opposed her desire in the 
most vigorous and determined manner, on the plea 
that her request, if it were granted, would be contrary 
to the custom of the Bourbon family. Irritated at 
encountering this opposition to her wishes, the Queen 
formed and executed a plan of vengeance against its 
author. In a word, she brought about the disgrace of 
the Marquis Tanucci and caused him to be deprived 


years with the greatest integrity and honour. 
truly able and virtuous minister was succeeded by 
the Marchese della Sambuca, who having been Am- 
bassador to Austria, and being in special favour with 


to the Queen’s will.” 


city was early detected by the shrewd eye of 
Nelson. The King of Naples occupied Rome ; 
but, alarmed even by success, soon fled home | 
in disguise. The misconduct of Mack com- 
pleted the ruin of his master’s affairs; and on 
the 23rd of December, the latter abandoned 
Naples, to obtain shelter for himself and his 
treasures in Sicily. Though deserted by their 
king, the Lazzaroni of Naples made a brilliant 
defence ; but were at length overpowered. The 
French obtained the mastery of the South of 
Italy; and a new republic, denominated the 
Parthenopean, was created. That the estab- 
lishment of this republic should be regarded as 
rebellion in the degraded Court of Sicily is not 
surprising; but that it should be viewed in the 
same light by any Englishman is alike strange 
and lamentable. Deserted by a feeble mon- 
arch, who had neither the spirit to fight nor 
the sense to negotiate, it was not merely the 
right but the duty of the Neapolitans to esta- 
blish a new form of government for themselves. 
Nelson could not have been fatally blind to this 
obvious fact had not all his senses been at the 
mercy of a witchery resembling that of the 
sisters fabled to have tenanted the very same 
locality in the Sicilian seas in the days of 
Ulysses. 

The blunders of the French Directory were 
as great in Naples as everywhere else. Re- 
ceived as liberators, the French acted as con- 
querors; and soon provoked a popular insurrec- 
tion. This was alimented by the English gold 
profusely supplied to our hopeful allies in Sicily. 
The tide of success turned against the French 
armies in Italy and Germany. Their navy was 
crushed in the Bay of Aboukir; and at this 


of the office he had held during a long course of | 
This | 


came to rule over the Two Sicilies when the | 
kingdom, under the wise administration of Ber- | 





the faith,” to deal the last blow to the sinking 
Parthenopean republic. Deserted by their 
allies, and badly supported by many who had 
professed to be their partizans, the republicans 
made a gallant stand and a brave resistance. 
The fate of the patriotic garrison of Vigliena, 
though that is a place too inconsiderable to be 
named on a map, well deserves that we should 
assist in rescuing it from oblivion :— 

“ This garrison was composed of about a hundred 
and fifty Calabrians, who had been detached from 
the Calabrese Legion, which had been organized in 
Naples by the students and other young men of Ca- 
labria, ardent friends of liberty, who were in the 
capital when Championnct entered it, All the mem- 
bers of the legion belonged to families more or less 
opulent, and the hundred and fifty sent to Vigliena 
| had been selected from the best riflemen. The fort 
Vigliena should more properly be termed a masked 
battery, since it had been erected for the sole purpose 
of defending the coast. On the 13th, when the 
Cardinal perceived that his troops were exposed to 
the fire of Valiena, he ordered that it should be 
attacked by a chosen band of Calabrese, and it was 
a heart-rending sight to behold Calabrese fighting 
against Calabrese with the utmost valour in so fratri- 
cidal a war, The assailants recognised their country- 
men by the obstinacy of their resistance, which caused 





| 


that Court, was in every respect docile and obedient | minnie 











crisis Cardinal Ruffo organized “an army of 


them so much loss that they were obliged to beat a 
retreat, and implore assistance. The Cardinal sent 
to their aid some select battalions of regular troops, 
besides several hundred Russians, and sundry pieces 
of cannon. With these a considerable breach was 
effected, but the defenders of Vigliena would not 
yield. Thrice were they assaulted by the Royalists, 
who were twice repelled, but on the third attack they 
penetrated into the fort. The besieged, now reduced 
to about sixty men, collected together in a corner of 
the castle, continued to defend themselves most 
bravely. Seeing their number diminishing every 
Tuscano, a young priest of Cosenza, who 
commanded the garrison, and who was already se- 


In 1798, the Neapolitan court precipitately | yerely wounded in the head, preferring death to sub- 
rushed into the war against France; and, to | mission, dra; 

consummate its folly, intrusted the command powder mag: 
of its troops to General Mack—whose incapa- 


eged himself with difficulty as far as the 
azine, to which he dauntlessly set fire. 
At the horrible explosion which ensued, the bodies of 
the vanquished and the conquerors were blown con- 
fusedly into the air to the amount of several hun- 
dreds, One of the garrison, named Fabiana, who 








| had perecived the design of Tuscano, as the latter 


was with pain and difficulty making his way to the 
powder magazine, managed to effect his escape by 
jumping into the sea, and swimming until he found 
a refuge within the Castel Nuovo, where he related 
the particulars of the heroic deed.” 

The fate of these brave men, however, might 
well have been envied by the survivors. We 
quote a single descriptive example of the insults 
and cruelties to which the patriots were exposed 
from the bigotry of an infuriated populace :— 

“ The greater part of us did not believe in the 
downfall of Naples ; but this illusion was soon dis- 
pelled by the mournful spectacle which presented 
itself to our gaze, and which I believe very rarely 
has been equalled. Men and women of every con- 
dition were being barbarously dragged along the 
road, most of them streaming with blood, many half 
dead, and stripped of every article of apparel, pre- 
senting altogether the most deplorable sight that the 
mind can conceive. The shrieks and howlings of that 
ferocious mob were snch, that it seemed to be com- 
posed, not of human beings, but rather of a horde 
of wild beasts. ‘They cast stones and every species 
of filth at us, threatening to tear us to pieces, 
Strange was it to behold those once honest lazzaroni 
with their open countenances, accustomed to shed 
tears of tenderness while they listened to the moun- 
tebanks, as they recited the misfortunes of Rinaldo 
and of Buovo d’Antona, guilty of such acts of bar- 
barous cruelty ! But so it was ; and one of the chief 
causes of the change which had taken place in their 
nature may be attributed to the clergy. These holy 
men, fearful of losing their acquired property, in the 
new order of things, became from the very first the 
ministers of the regal Government, insinuating them- 
selves everywhere, and under the cloak of religion 


| instilling into the credulous multitude ideas not only 
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opposed to Christian charity, but even devoid of the 
spirit of common humanity.” 

Articles of capitulation had guaranteed the 
safety of the patriots of Naples. These were 
set aside, as our readers too well know, by Nel- 
son, at the instigation of Lady Hamilton,—who 
had unsexed herself in her readiness to gratify 
the sanguinary spirit of revenge that animated 
the despotic queen. 
clear Nelson's conduct in this matter—which 
rests for ever as a stain on the star of his glory. 
Nothing is gained to any party by the falsifica- 
tion of history :—and familiar as the facts already 
are to our readers, we once more, and with 
feelings of melancholy duty, quote, on this new 
testimony, the narrative of a transaction which 
can never be blotted from its page :— 

“Domenico Cirillo, Mario Pagano, 
Bafti, Ciaja, 
Ettore Caraffa, Massa, two bishops, the Prelate 
Troise, the worthy and learned Piemontel, and many 
other martyrs owed their deaths to him [Nelson]. The 
following fact, however, of itself suttices to stamp the 
perfidious cruelty of Nelson. Admiral Caracciolo, 
trusting in the good faith of those who had signed 
the treaty of capitulation, had first withdrawn to 
Calvivano. On hearing of the violation of the 
treaty, he concealed himself temporarily until he 
could devise better means of safety. 
concealment was betrayed by one of his own ser- 
vants, and he was taken. Admiral Nelson requested | 
of Cardinal Ruffo that he should be surrendered | 
into his hands, in order, as was supposed by many. | 
that he might spare the life of a brave man who had 
often been his own companion in arms. This sup- | 
posed act of generosity, on the part of Nelson, was | 
warmly applauded, when casting aside every feeling | 
of shame, he proved that his only object in obtain- 
ing possession of the person of our valiant Admiral | 
was to wreak upon him the most cruel vengeance. | 
The British Admiral assembled on board of his own | 
vessel a court-martial composed of Neapolitan | 
officers under the presidency of Count Thurne. | 
After lstening to the charges brought against him, 
the accused demanded, as was his right, that the 
svitnesses and documents referred to should be pro- 
duced and examined. Nelson replied to this, that | 
any further delay was idle, and his subservient | 
council condemned the unfortunate Caracciolo to be 
imprisoned for life. This sentence was changed | 
into one of death, and he was ordered forthwith | 
to be hung at the masthead. Caracciolo requested | 
that he might be allowed the privilege of a noble, 
and die by the axe; or else as an officer, that he 
might be shot, but the ruthless Nelson was inexor- 
able. As soon as the council broke up, Fran- 
cesco Caracciolo the descendant of one of the 
most illustrious families of Naples, an officer 
of extraordinary merit, a man of the most elevated 
mind, distinguished by the eminent services he 
had rendered his country; betrayed by his own ser- 
vant under his own roof, betrayed by Lord Nelson, 
formerly his brother-in-arms, betrayed by his 
judges, who not long before had been officers under 
his command, and many of whom had benefited by 
his kindness, was ‘conveyed, laden with chains, on 
board the frigate Minerva, (rendered famous by his 
exploits), and hung up at the mast-head likea felon, 


Conforti, 


He rendered up his glorious soul pitied by the vir- | 


tuous, and leaving his enemy loaded with everlasting 
shame and opprobrium.” 
Those who had been embarked, in accordance 
with the capitulation, to be conveyed to a 
place of safety, were, in the sight and by the 
command of the English admiral, dragged from 
the vessels to the scaffold or the dungeon. 
Pépé, though but a youth of sixteen, was forced 
to endure the most horrible privations and tor- 
tures; and deemed himself fortunate when, at 
length, he was sentenced to be exiled for life. 
Pépé reached France about the time when 
es returned from Egypt. He obtained 
a commission in the Italian Legion, and shared 
in the memorable passage of the Great St. Ber- 
nard. ‘To the history of this achievement he 
adds the narrative of another exploit, which has 


No special pleading can | 


Bisceglia, De Manthone, Filippi, | 


| 
His place of | by the sappers and peasants ; but here no trace of 


been omitted in almost every account of Napo- 
leon’s campaigns—the march of the Italian 
Legion to Vavallo :— 

“On commencing this countermarch, our imagi- 
nations depicted to us the probability of our being 
compelled to reclimb St. Bernard; and the steep 
which descends towards Italy, being much more pre- 

| cipitous than the opposite side, we should in such an 
event have been compelled to #bandon our artillery 
and other munitions of war. We were soon unde- 
ceived, for we redescended the Alps on the side of 
Valdobia, in order to penetrate as far as Vavallo, 
and what we encountered in that direction, made us 
look upon the passage of the St. Bernard as mere 
child’s play. These mountains were in truth well 
nigh inaccessible, and to our still greater misfortune, 
our provisions of bread and biscuit were exhausted, 
and our strength began to fail. I well recollect that 
on reaching Valdobia with the greatest danger and 
| difficulty, excessive hunger made me eat with avidity 
the green endive which grows there to some height. 
| Afterwards I drank some milk, sold to me by a 
| shepherd, when I was presently seized with the most 
dreadful pains. The third day we began the ascent 
| of the last of those mountains which, once passed, 
| led us to Vavallo. This last mountain seemed end- 
less, and the summit, when we had attained it, pre- 
sented the exact appearance of a cone of ice. On 
| the great St. Bernard a road had been opened for us 


man, nor even of an animal, was_ perceptible. 
Finally, when with great labour we did attain the 
summit, the descent on the opposite side yawned at 
our feet, so precipitous and so rugged, that we 
looked in each other's faces in speechless stupefac- 
tion. But descent was inevitable, and we were 
obliged to slide down sometimes in a sitting posture, 
sometimes on our stomachs: for even seated, and 


holding our carbines in our hands by the two extreme 
ends to maintain our equilibrium, we vacillated at 
every obstacle which the snow presented, and rolled 
over in spite of ourselves.” 

Pépé adds little to what has been often told 


of the battle of Marengo. His own conduct 
during the campaign procured him an intro- 
duction to Murat; through whose interest he 
obtained a commission in the French army in 
Egypt. Circumstances, however, prevented his 
sailing for this destination; and he returned to 
Naples—where the restored ascendancy of the 
French in Italy had secured comparative safety 
to the patriots. He still dreamed of regenerat- 
ing Italy; and being detected in plotting an 
insurrection, was condemned to be imprisoned 
in the Fossa del Maritimo. The following is 
the description which he gives of this dun- 
geon :— 

“Ricciardi, X., and myself were embarked for 
the island of the Maritimo, which is a Sicilian ana- 
gram of Morte-mia, a name quite characteristic of 
the horror of the place. The island of the Mari- 
timo, of that vast and dreary rock on which nothing 
vegetates, is situated opposite the city of Trapano, 
and about thirty miles from it. Upona point of the 
island formed by an isolated rock stands a small 
castle, which had been built for the purpose of 
giving notice of the approach of the Barbary cor- 
sairs, who during many centuries infested the seas 
} and shores of Sicily. Upon a platform of the 
castle, situated at the north, a deep cistern had been 
made in the rock. Towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the water had been emptied from 
this cistern in order to transform it into a prison for 
a wretched youth who had murdered his own father 
in the most barbarous manner, but who was too 
young to be condemned to death. Later, it became 
a cell for the life-long imprisonment of other male- 
factors who had been granted their lives. Finally, 
in 1799, under the government of King Ferdinand, 
it was made a State prison. The first political offender 
confined here was General Basset, of the Neapolitan 
Republic. Having been condemned to death, he 
saved his life by betraying the purposed flight of his 
companions. His original punishment was changed 
to perpetual imprisonment in this den, from which 
he ought never to have been delivered. He obtained 
his freedom, however, by the treaty of peace con- 








cluded at Florence between France and the King of 
\¢ b J e . 

Naples. On my committal to this horrible place 
with my two comrades, I found there two other pri. 
soners, a certain Tucci—a second Cagliostro—and 
the Lieutenant Aprile di Caltagirone ; the latter was 
the very man who, as I have before stated, had fled 
with Count Ruvo from the castle of St. Elmo in 1788, 
We descended into the cell by means of a moveable 
wooden ladder. This cell was six feet wide and about 
twenty-two in length, but its height was not equal 
in all parts, so that we could only stand upright in 
the centre. It was so dark that we could scarcely 
see to read at noon, so that we were obliged to have 
a lamp constantly burning. As it was impossible to 
stop up the only opening through which we received 
air, without danger of suffocation, every time the 
rain fell it caused such dampness in our cave, that 
Tucci and Aprile aftirmed they had reckoned ag 
many as twenty-two different species of insects,” 

In the autumn of 1803, Ferdinand once more 
rushed into war with France; and once more 
had to abandon his continental dominions, and 
seek refuge in Sicily. Pépé, liberated by these 
events, returned to Naples; not to take part in 
a Parthenopean republic,—for republicanism 
had gone out of fashion,—but to seek office 
from the new king whom Napoleon had nomi- 
nated. His account of Joseph Buonaparte 
bears marks of truth and impartiality :— 

“ Although this new-made King was courteous and 
affable, and by no means deficient in information, 
these qualities alone were not sufficient to establish 
him firmly on the throne to which he had been ele. 
vated. Impelled by the vanity of rivalling the former 
dynasty, he displayed the most excessive and inju- 
dicious luxury. The sumptuousness of his table was 
talked of throughout the kingdom. Having left his 
wife in France, he led a very free life, inviting the 
young ladies of the Court to accompany him to the 
chase, under the appellation of cacciatrici. The 
kingdom at that period was overrun by a horde of 
Frenchmen who had followed the King to Naples. 
These were mostly men who had been unable to find 
any occupation in their own country. They were, 
however, all employed either in the military or civil 
departments of the administration, and holding the 
most lucrative situations, were regarded, and justly, 
as greedy bloodsuckers draining the impoverished 
treasury, already too much exhausted to satisfy their 
cravings, or to support the expenses of so luxurious a 
Court. The result was, that before long, the French, 
whom we had so ardently desired, were looked upon 
and tolerated as an unavoidable evil, from which we 
longed to be released.” 

Joachim Murat, to whom Napoleon subse- 
quently transferred the sceptre of Naples, is a 
much greater favourite of our author than the 
luxurious Joseph :— 

“My first care was to present myself to King 
Joachim, who was always easy of access, notwith- 
standing the self-important airs assumed by the 
chamberlains on duty. Whilst I was awaiting an 
interview in a saloon esntiguous to that of the cour- 
tiers in waiting, the Duke Girella, Prefect of the 
Palace, related to me all the dirty intrigues which 
were practised by many to obtain employment at 
Court. On being admitted to the presence of King 
Joachim, I showed him the authorization he had 
himself given me in 1802 to proceed to Egypt. He 
likewise perused with attention my statement of ser- 
vice, which I handed him, and the charge committed 
to my care by Massena of organising a regiment of 
Calabrians. “As soon as he had finished reading 
these documents, I said that I expected from his 
justice the rank of Colonel. The King replied, that 
in appointing me one of his officers of ordnance, he 
should give me a proof of the favourable opinion he 
held of me, I recollect that I was so engrossed by 
admiration of the elegance of his appearance, and 
the affability of his address, that I omitted expressing 
my thanks. He talked to me a great deal about the 
Neapolitan army, and manifested a confidence in us 
that even exceeded my own; and, God knows that 
was not small. His conversation filled me with such 
delight, that had it not been for the fear I enter- 
tained lest heshould mistake my ardour of patriotism 
for courtier-like flattery, I could have fallen at his 
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feet and worshipped him. It seemed to me that I 
peheld in him the Charles XII. of the Neapolitans; 
and with my mind full of such ideas, I retired 
amidst the amiable salutations of the courtiers, who 
had not failed to remark the length of my interview 
with the King.” aa 

Having passed through several military 

des, Pépé was appointed to the command of 
the Neapolitan Legion, serving in Spain; and 
jn describing this troop, he incidentally affords 
ys some additional proofs of the incapacity of 
King J oseph :— 

“When the remains of the five Neapolitan regi- 
ments arrived at Saragossa, I went out to meet them 
in private clothes, the better to preserve my incog- 
nito, and that I might make my observations with 
more freedom. The condition of the two squadrons 
was not so bad as I had supposed ; but the three re- 
giments, forming six battalions, were in a most woful 
state. They were ill-clothed, and marched in the 
most disorderly manner, and to crown the matter, 
they were followed by a crowd of women, equal, if 
not superior to them in number. When I first saw 
them I was filled with sorrow, but I did not lose 
heart. I said to myself: ‘ what an act of patriotism 
it would be, could I succeed in bringing these troops 
into an effective condition, in a foreign land, and in 
the midst of sanguinary and incessant warfare!’ and 
from the bottom of my soul I adopted my com- 
panions in arms as my children. The wretched state 
of these troops had been caused by King Joseph and 
by Murat, who had been compelled by the Emperor 
to furnish troops which they looked upon merely as 
‘food for powder,’ and for which accordingly they 
took small care. These regiments had been fighting 
in Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia, without at any 
time receiving any fresh supplies of men; but those 
who still remained, being inured to the severest 
warfare had become first-rate soldiers. General Fer- 
rier, an excellent officer, who commanded at that 
time the Neapolitan brigade, and who soon after left 
Spain, caused me to be recognised by the troops as 
their chief.” 

Pépé returned to Naples a little before the 
downfall of Napoleon. He records an anecdote 
highly illustrative of the bravery and magnani- 
mity so conspicuous in the character of the un- 
fortunate Murat :— 

“He was reviewing several battalions in the Campo 
di Marte, when in the midst of the fire one of the 
officers of the staff, who stood near the King, was 
wounded by a bullet. The wounded man had stood 
so immediately behind the King, that all present 
supposed that the ball had been directed against the 
King himself, and what made the case more serious 
was, that the shot had come from a battalion of the 
royal guard, amongst whom were many Carbonari. 
The officers in attendance upon the King entreated 
him to order the fire to cease ; but he smiled as he 
replied, ‘I see that you suspect the bullet was pur- 
posely fired at me; but you are in error, for children 
never desire the death of their father.’ As he ut- 
tered these words, he presented himself successively 
in front of each hattalion and ordered them to fire. 
This intrepidity of the King entirely destroyed any 
latent feelings against him which might have existed 
in the minds of the Carbonari soldiers.” 

The erratic conduct of Murat in the decline 
of Napoleon's fortunes is graphically, and we 
doubt not faithfully, described by Pépé :— 

“Unfortunately for him as well as for our poor 
country, Murat fancied himself extremely sagacious 
in the art of king-craft, and above all, that he alone 
could manage his affairs in the then intricate poli- 
tical state of the times. I do not mean to imply by 
this that the King was deficient in a certain sagacity ; 
on the contrary, he could at times reason very aptly, 
and according to the opinion of his minister Giuseppe 

urlo, who was a man of no ordinary stamp of mind, 
the King when in council often reasoned in a manner 
far Superior to any of his ministers. However, in 

18 Instance, which was to decide upon his exist- 
ence, he acted without the least judgment. How 
could he avoid seeing the impossibility of retaining 
his throne under an absolute sway, when his rival 
Ferdinand (although forced to do so by England) 

given a Constitution to Sicily, and promised one 
to the Neapolitans to tempt them to restore to him 





the kingdom he had lost on this side of the Strait. 
Thus is it that the love of dominion blinds men in 
power. Joachim was in treaty at one time with 
England, France, Austria and the Viceroy of Italy, 
thinking by such means the better to conceal from 
them his true designs, if indeed he really had any 
fixed designs. The primary cause of all Joachim’s 
aberrations was the extraordinary conduct pursued 
by Napoleon towards him, who one day exalted him 
to the skies, and the next would humble him to the 
very dust, condemning everything he did, not only 
through the public papers, but in his private corre- 
spondence ; one day treating him as king, and the 
next scarcely showing him the respect due to his 
former aide-de-camp.” 

An incident, recorded in proof of Joachim’s 
eccentricity, will be received by many as evi- 
dence of his generosity :— 

“ During this summer, the Princess of Wales came 
to Naples. A short time previous to her arrival, the 
King wrote to the Duke of Campo Chiaro, who was 
his minister (although not acknowledged as such), 
to inquire in London from the British Minister of 
State how she should be received. The reply was, 
that if he would please the Regent, it would be well 
to treat her with the most complete indifference and 
neglect. As soon as the Princess arrived in Naples 
Joachim went to visit her, and showed her every 
possible attention and kindness, as if he wished to 
prove that he prized her friendship far above that of 
her husband. I was informed of all these circum- 
stances some months after their occurrence by Campo 
Chiaro, and they will serve to show the eccentricity 
of the King. The Princess was accompanied by 
Keppel Craven and Sir William Gell, men of high 
merit, hut whose good advice she never followed.” 

Here, however, we must break off, for the 
present, our examination of these interesting 
volumes; but will return to them at an early 
opportunity. We have, for the most part, given 
General Pépé’s statements as we find them, with- 
out any comment of our own—though the narra- 
tive, even where indisputable, naturally exhibits 
the colouring which it derives from the nar- 
rator’s own fortunes. 





Illustrations of Eating: displaying the Omnivo- 
rous character of Man; and exhibiting the 
Natives of various Countries at feeding-time. 


By a Beet-Eater. Smith. 

We laid by this pamphlet for a Christmas tid- 
bit :—hoping that what the Beef-Eater promises 
to his friends in an introductory note might 
be true; and the dish which he sets before us 
prove, indeed, “savoury, as well as wholesome.” 
On cutting into it, however, we are disappointed. 
Were we not justified in expecting some of the 
philosophy of the fare of the great nations of 
the Earth ?—a word, it might be, on Charles 
Lamb’s treasure, Roast Pig?—somewhat con- 
cerning the Olla of the Spaniard, for the solemn 
dressing of which Mr. Ford has given such 
minute instructions? Could we suppose that 
in ‘Illustrations of Eating’ the manifold and 
sinuous graces of Macaroni would find no men- 
tion?—that Plum-pudding might never have 
existed as John Bull’s symbol and ensign in 
the kitchens of foreign lands, for aught the 
Beef-Eater has to say about it? Nor is it 
‘for ourselves that we care,” as the song says. 
What Scotchman will be reconciled to so total 
a neglect of his great mystery, the Haggis? 
What will the German, missing his herzlich 
table friend sauer kraut, care to know that 
Calmucks drink “‘mare’s milk, fermented with 
the flour of millet’’—and that the Chinese 
fatten on cats and dogs? What pleasure will 
he find in hearing of the “rats, mice and ser- 
pents’”’ on which the inhabitants of “ Pegu— 
Aracan—Siam”’ keep up their courage? Then, 
we think, “ Young Ireland” has a right to 
complain against “the Saxon’’ who passes over 
the Potato, as though it were 


the fat weed 
that grows by Lethe’s wharf, 





yet can tell how the Battas of Sumatra cook 
their captives,—and, not long since, absolutely 
made good the vaunt of the famous cordon bleu, 
by eating their grandfathers. Can the pre- 
sumptuous and short-sighted Beef-Eater suppose 
that patriotic and hungry men, with healthy 
stomachs, thus baulked of their favourite meats, 
will sit down contented with the ‘food of the 
Greenlanders,” whose greatest delicacy is “ part 
of a whale’s tail, rendered soft and easy of diges- 
tion by being half putrid, or a seal’s carcase in the 
same delicious state’? We have turned over 
page after page in hope of pleasanter fare, or 
associations less calculated to stay the strongest 
stomach ;—but in vain. To judge from only this 
book, ‘lawful as eating” would be as false a 
figure as ever poet penned. The twelfth chapter 
is one of the most agreeable—principally de- 
voted to the different descriptions of earths 
eaten by mankind; showing how the ‘‘ Ottoma-. 
ques on the banks of the Meta and Orinoco” 
make clay buns,—and the — of Alep 
indulge in fullers’ earth,—and the New Caledo- 
nians devour oolite,—and the German quarry- 
men of Kiffhausen spread their bread with 
“ stone butter.”’ But enough! The lover of good 
cheer will turn from this bewitching carte for a 
slice of Soyer’s dainty delights, or a bit of Bré- 
gion and Miller’s wholesome roast and boiled :— 
since the Beef-Eater’s dry and humorous manner 
by way of condiment cannot make “ the strange 
flesh’’ which he sets before us welcome. 





A History of British Fossil Mammals and Birds. 
By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Van Voorst. 
WERE we ever at a loss for arguments to 
uphold, or facts to prove, the usefulness of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, we should point to this volume, and 
think that an answer had been given. Ii de- 
scribing the fossil remains of mammals and 
birds that have hitherto been found in the 
British islands, Mr. Owen says, ‘‘ The special 
researches which have enabled me to fulfil in 
any degree these intentions were begun by the 
desire, and have been carried on chiefly by the 
liberal aid, of the Britis AssocraTion; and this 
work may be regarded as one of the fruits of 
the principle of the combination of individuals 
towards the advancement of science which is 
embodied in the Association.’’ Before, our 
knowledge on the subject was exceedingly in- 
complete. Many forms had been described in 
monographs scattered in our scientific Transac- 
tions; but many more were undescribed, and 
existed in museums, or in the possession of in- 
dividuals, where they would have been little 
likely to become further known. It may be 
replied that some individual, without the stimulus 
of a Report on the part of the British Associa- 
tion, might have accomplished this object ; but 
when we recollect how few are the persons pos- 
sessing at once leisure, means, and talents for 
the purpose, we think it may be concluded that 
this work,—to which we can now look with na- 
tional pride,—would probably not have existed 
but for the misrepresented body which selected 
the man and supplied the means for its execu- 

tion. 

The volume before us is more elaborate than 
the Reports presented by Professor Owen to the 
Association; and is moreover illustrated with 
numerous wood-cuts, and got up in the same 
excellent style that characterizes the series of 
works on British Natural History to which it 
belongs. Itis preceded by an Introduction; in 
which an interesting survey is taken of the geo- 
logical changes that have occurred on our own 
island, by which its various strata have been 
deposited, elevated, and have become the dwell- 
ing-place of successive groups of mammalian 
animals, The earliest traces of warm-blooded, 
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air-breathing, viviparous quadrupeds are found 
at that period when the deposition of the 
oolitic groups of limestone had commenced. In 
the Stonesfield slate are found remains of the 
Amphitherium and Phascolotherium,—two ge- 
nera which, on account of the scarcity of their 
remains and the position occupied by them in 
the strata, have excited the liveliest interest 
and led to the warmest discussions amongst 
paleontologists. Professor Owen decides that 
the first of these belongs to the tribe of Insec- 
tivora; thus giving to the discovery of insects 
in the same strata a double interest. The genus 
Phascolotherium undoubtedly belongs to the 
Marsupials,—the family to which Cuvier ori- 
ginally referred Amphitherium :— 

* In contemplating, however, the frail and scanty 
but precious evidence of the ancient oolitic Insecti- 
vora, we naturally ask, could this link of the Mam- 
malian chain of Being have existed detached and 
insulated? Were there then no representatives of 
carnivorous Thylacins and Da-yures to enjoy life at 
the expense of the little quick-breeding Phascolo- 
theres and Amphitheres? We can scarcely resist the 
latent conviction of such an association, notwith- 
standing the absence of direct proof, since we find 
so many indications of coeval conditions, apparently 
favourable for the development of all forms of organic 
life: and it is plain, from the scarce and fragmentary 
parts of the skeletons of the hitherto discovered 
Stonesfield Mammalia, that many circumstances con- 
curred to destroy or conceal such evidences.” 

From these remains in the oolitic strata we 
pass over vast periods of time. Continents 
are heaved up and washed away, without any 
further traces of the existence of Mammalia. 
The great cretaceous beds were deposited; but 
nothing higher than reptiles and birds have 
been discovered throughout their vast extent. 
It is in the clays and marls of the eocene beds 
that we finda sudden developement ofmammalian 
life,—and this to a much greater extent on the 
continent of Europe than in our own island: 
but the identity of their form leaves no doubt 
that the circumstances of their developement 
were the same. This pericd and all its forms 
— away; and England seems, again, to 

1ave remained for ages unfitted to serve as the 
theatre of life to another race of warm-blooded 
quadrupeds; yielding but a dim and confused 
indication of the geological operations that took 
place between the eocene and pliocene periods ; 

* When the eocene and other foundations of our 
present island had risen from the deep and become 
the seat of fresh-water lakes, receiving their tranquil 
deposits with the abundant shells of their testaceous 
colonies, and during the long progress of that slow 
and unequal elevation which converted chains of 
lakes into river-courses, an extensive and varied 
Mammalian Fauna, as distinct from the miocene as 
this from the eccene serivs, ranged the banks or swam 
the waters of those ancient lakes and rivers. Of these 
pliocene Mammals, we have abundant evidence in the 
bones and t: eth of successive generations which have 
been accumulated in the undisturbed stratified lacus- 
trine and fluviatile formations. The like evidence 
is given by the existence of similar remains in local 
drifts, composed of gravel, exclusively derived from 
rocksin the immediate vicinity of such drift, without 
a single intermixture of any far transported frag- 
ments, Equally conclusive and more readily appre- 
ciable proof, that the now extinct pliocene and pleis- 
tocene Mammalia actually lived and died in this 
country, has been brought to light from the dark re- 
cesses of the caves which served as lurking-places for 
the predacious species, and as charnel-houses to 
their prey. At the period indicated by those super- 
ficial stratified and unstratified deposits, the Masto- 
don had probably disippeared from England: but 
gigantic Elephants of nearly twice the bulk of the 
largest individuals that now exist in Ceylon and 
Africa, roamed here in herds, if we may judge from 
the abundance of their remains. Two-horned rhi- 
noceroses, of at least two species, forced their way 
through the ancient forests, or wallowed in the 
swamps, The lakes and rivers were tenanted by 





Hippopotamuses as bulky and with as formidable 
tusks as those of Africa. Three kinds of wild Oxen, 
two of which were of colossal size and strength, and 
one of these maned and villous like the Bonassus, 
found subsistence in the plains. Deer, as gigantic 
in proportion to existing species, were the contem- 
poraries of the old Uri and Bisontes, and may have 
disputed with them the pasturage of that ancient 
land: one of these extinct Deer is well known under 
the name of ‘ Irish Elk,’ by the enormous expanse of 
its broad-palmed antlers ; another had horns more 
like those of the Wapiti, but surpassed that great Ca- 
nadian Deer in bulk; a third extinct species more 
resembled the Indian Hippelaphus; and with these 
were associated the Red-deer, the Rein-deer, the 
Roe-buck, and the Goat. A Wild Horse, a Wild 
Ass or Quagga, and the Wild Boar, entered also 
into the series of British Pliocene hoofed Mammalia. 
The Carnivora, organized to enjoy a life of rapine 
at the expense of the vegetable feeders, to restrain 
their undue increase, and abridge the pangs of the 
maimed and sickly, were duly adjusted in numbers, 
size, and ferocity to the fell task assigned to them in 
the organic economy of the pre-Adamitie world. 
Besides a British Tiger of larger size, and with pro- 
portionally larger paws than that of Bengal, there 
existed a stranger Feline animal (Machairodus) of 
equal size, which, from the great length and sharp- 
ness of its sabre-shaped canines, was probably the 
most ferocious and destructive of its peculiarly car- 
nivorous family. Of the smaller Felines we recog- 
nise the remains of a Leopard or large Lynx, and 
ofa Wild Cat. Troops of Hyznas, larger than the 
fierce Crocuta of South Africa, which they most re- 
sembled, crunched the bones of the carcases relin- 
quished by the nobler beasts of prey; and, doubtless, 
often themselves waged the war of destruction on the 
feebler quadrupeds. A savage Bear, surpassing in 
size the Ursus feror of the Rocky Mountains, found 
its hiding-place, like the Ilywna, in many of the ex- 
isting limestone caverns of England. With the Ursus 
speleus was associated another Bear, more like the 
common European species, but larger than the pre- 
sent individuals of the Ursus Arctos. Wolves and 
Foxes, the Badger, the Otter, the Foumart, and the 
Stoat, complete the category of the known pliocene 
Carnivora of Britain. Bats, Moles, and Shrews, 
were then, as now, the forms that preyed upon the 
insect world in this is!tand. Good evidence of a fossil 
Hedgehog has not yet been obtained ; but remains of 
an extinct Insectivore of equal size, and with closer 
affinities to the Mole tribe, have been discovered ina 
pliocene formation in Norfolk. Two kinds of Beaver, 
Hares and Rabbits, Water-voles and Field-voles, 
Rats and Mice, richly represented the Redent Order. 
The greater Beaver (Tregontherium) and the Tail- 
less Hare (Lagomys) were the only subgeneric forms, 
perhaps the on'y species, of the pliocene Glires that 
have not been recognised as existing in Britain within 
the historic period. The newer tertiary seas were 
tenanted by Cetacea, cither generically or specifically 
identical with those that are now taken or cast upon 
our shores.” 


Professor Owen discusses at some length 
a question of increasing interest in geological 
inquiries—the origin of the various forms of 
mammalia that have appeared on our own 


island. It has been customary to refer the dis- 
tribution of the present races of animals to some 
common centre from whence they have all 
radiated. Thus, Linnzus supposed that all 
animals existing at present on the surface of the 
earth had proceeded from some point in Asia; 
and this, till within a recent period, has been the 
prevailing notion. Professor Owen believes 
the difficulties which beset this view of the 
actual difiusion of organized beings to be insur- 
mountable :— 


“ According to the hypothesis that all existing land 
animals radiated from a common Asiatic centre 
within the historical period, we must be prepared to 
believe that the nocturnal Apteryx, which is neither 
organized for flying nor swimming, migrated across 
wide seas, and found its sole resting-place in the 
Island cf New Zealand, where alone the remains of 
similar wingless birds have been found fossil :—that 
the Wombats, Dasyures, and Kangaroos as exclu- 





sively travelled to Australia, where only have been 
found, in pliocene strata and bone caves, the remaing 
of extinct and gigantic species of the same genera or 
familiesof Marsupialia:—and that the modern Sloths, 
Armadillos, and Anteaters, chose the route to South 
America, where only, and in the warmer parts of 
North America, are to be found the fossil remains 
of extinct species of those very peculiar edentate 
genera. It is not less striking and suggestive, though 
at first sight less subversive of the recent dispersion 
theory, to find the Macacus, Elephant, Rhinoceros, 
Hippopotamus, Hyena, Beaver, Pika, Hare and 
Rabbit, Vole and Mole still restricted to that great 
natural division of dry land, the old world of geo. 
graphy, to which the fossil remains of the same genera 
or species appear to be peculiar. These generaliza- 
tions, and the special facts which are treated of in 
the following pages, must be interpreted agreeably 
with right reason, and not warped to suit with pre- 
conceived views.” 

We are thus driven to the conclusion that 
there have been several centres of creation; and 
that the animals found now upon the surface of 
the earth have radiated from various foci,—not 
only from various foci, but foci of life which 
have been created at very distinct periods of 
time. With regard to the Mammalia which at 
present exist on our island, Mr. Owen re- 
marks,— 

“ Thus, in the endeavour to trace the origin of our 
existing Mammalia, I have been led by the researches 
detailed in the present work, to view them as de. 
scendants of a fiaction of a peculiar and extensive 
Mammalia Fauna which overspread Europe and 
Asia at a period geologically recent, yet incalculably 
remote and long anterior to any evidence or record 
of the human race. It would appear, indeed, from 
the comparisons which the present state of Palzon- 
tology permits to be instituted between the recent 
and extinct Mammalian Faunz of other great natural 
divisions of the dry land, that these divisions also 
severally possessed a series of Mammalia, as distinct 
and peculiar in each, during the pliocene period, as 
at the present day.” 

In the details of this work the author dis- 
plays that wonderful skill in the accurate obser- 
vation of the smallest facts, and their after 
collection so as to develope the general prin- 
ciples which embrace them, that have = 
him the distinguished position which he holds 
amongst the comparative anatomists of Europe. 
Every section of the work indicates his laborious 
application; and his conclusions on points of 
anatomy must be regarded as final. The 
technical nature of many of the details in the 
body of the work forbid extended extracts; but 
there is one curious point to which we would 
call attention before we bring our notice toa 
close. Although we have abundant evidence 
of the commencement and extinction ofthe races 
of many animals, yet very little of this is histo- 
rical. ‘The only animal whose extinction has 
been observed, in historical periods, is the Dodo; 
but Professor Owen is of opinion that the great 
fossil ox( Bos primigenius) is the Urus of Ceesar,— 
which, asit does not exist at the present day, must 
have become extinct within the historical period. 
Cn this point, however, there has been diflerence 
of opinion :— 

“My esteemed friend Professor Bell, who has 
written the History of existing British Quadrupeds, 
is disposed to believe, with Cuvier and most other 
naturalists, that our domestic cattle are the degene- 
rate descendants of the great Urus. But it seems to 
me more probable that the herds of the newly con- 
quered regions would be derived from the already 
domesticated cattle of the Roman colonists, of those 
‘boves nostri,’ for example, by comparison with 
which Cesar endeavoured to convey to his country- 
men an idea of the stupendous and formidable Urt 
of the Hercynian forests. The taming of such @ 
species would be a much more difficult and less cer 
tain mode of supplying the exigencies of the agricul- 
turist, than the importation of the breeds of oxen 
already domesticated and in use by the founders of 
the new colonies. And, that the latter was the chief, 
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if not sole, source of the herds of England, when its | 


wil began to be cultivated under the Roman sway, | 
ig strongly indicated by the analogy of modern colo- 
nies. The domestic cattle, for example, of the Anglo- 
icans have not been derived from tamed de- 

scendants of the original wild cattle of North Ame- 
rica; there, on the contrary, the Bison is fast dis- | 
appearing before the advance of the agricultural | 
settlers, just as the Aurochs, and its contemporary | 
the Urus, have given way before a similar progress | 
in Europe. With regard to the great Urus, I believe 
that this progress has caused its utter extirpation, 
and that our knowledge of it is now limited to deduc- 
tions from its fossil or semi-fossil remains.” 
The Aurochs (Bison priscus) seems to be 
undergoing the same fate; and the few speci- 
mens of the Lithuanian Aurochs which still 
survive, by virtue of strict protective laws, in 
some parts of the Russian empire, are the only 
remaining individuals of the species. 

The fossil birds form but a small feature in 
the Paleontology of Great Britain ; and only four 

ecies have been sufficiently made out to 
leserve description. It must not, however, be 
inferred from this, that birds were less numerous 
in proportion than other animals;—but their 
structure and habits are less favourable to their 
entombment than those of beings which live upon 
the surface of the earth. 

In conclusion, we must express the hope! 
that Professor Owen will be induced to describe | 





the Reptiles ; and that others will take up the | 
Fishes and the invertebrate animals—so that | 
we may have a complete history of the Fossil | 
Fauna of our country in the beautiful series of | 
works on British Natural History published | 


and publishing by Van Voorst. 





The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and Marvels. ' 
By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. Third Series. | 
Bentley. 

As the larger part of the poems here collected 

have appeared, at no very remote date, in the | 


periodicals, our main concern with this third | 
and last volume of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ will 
be with the life of its author thereto prefixed. The | 
events narrated are not numerous or exciting; | 
but it is long since the town has been presented 
with so racy a body of anecdotes. ‘That Mr. 
Barham was born at Canterbury, in 1788, of a 
ood family, and was an only son—that he in- 
erited from his father an old farmhouse at Tap 
pington or Tapton Wood—that he was educated 
at St. Paul’s School, and “finished” at Braze-- 
nose College, Oxford—that he successively took 
orders, a curacy in Kent, and (in the year 1814) 
awife—that in the year 1821 he received his first 
a of metropolitan preferment, thenceforth 
recoming one of the liveliest stars of a peculiar 
literary cirele—that he continued to reside in 
London till his decease, which took place on 
the 17th of June, 1845—these notices will suf- 
fice by way of sketch of Mr. Barham’s life. , 
Of his tastes, humours, and associates, the pages 
before us contain lively record: and we warn 
e reader who has no patience with “good 
stories” (if such there be) to go no further in 
our company. Those of a different complexion 
will relish the following magnificent piece of 
Impertinence, by way of a college excuse :— 
“His reply to Mr. Hodson, his tutor, afterwards 
Principal of Brazenose, will convey some notion of 
é hours he was wont to keep. This gentleman, 
Who, doubtless discerning, spite of an apparent levity, 
much that was amiable and high-minded in his pupil, 
treated him with marked indulgence, sent, however, 
on one occasion, to demand an explanation of his 
Continued absence from morning chapel. ‘ The fact 
4s sir,” urged his pupil, ‘you are too late for me.’ 
‘Too late!’ repeated the tutor, in astonishment. ! 
Yes, sir. I cannot sit up till seven o’clock in the 
moming: I ama man of regular habits; and unless 
T get to hed by four or five at latest, I am really fit | 
for nothing next day.’” ; 


The youth who tendered the above reason 
was “father of the man” who wrote ‘Cousin 
Nicholas.’ 

Mr. Barham’s residence in Kent, on the 
verge of Romney Marsh, must have been one 
fertile in strange experiences. The people, 
given up to smuggling as a livelihood, to a 
degree which neither Mr. James nor Mr, Gleig 
have exaggerated in their novels, were tended 
by spiritual guides (according to their order) 
little less lawless than themselves :— 


“The district seems to have been one of the last 
strongholds of the Trullibers. Will it be credited 
that in the nineteenth century one of the reverend 
gentlemen in question has been known on a Sabbath- 
day to cart a load of bricks, in proprid persona, to 
the church-yard, for the purpose of repairing the 
chancel? Such was the fact. It is recorded of the 
same individual that even during divine service it 
was not unfrequent for him to mingle secular matters 
with divine, in a manner no less ludicrous than inde- 
cent: leaning, for example, over his churchwarden’s 
pew as he passed from the reading-desk to the pulpit, 
and observing, as the result of long and recently 
concluded deliberation, ‘ Wel], Smithers, I'll have 
that pig.’” 

We could match this story from South Wales 
or the border counties of England; where the 
savagery (the word is scarcely too strong) of 
the ill-paid clergy, if described as it recently 


| existed, would subject the Hook or the In- 


goldsby prosing or rhyming thereupon to the 
charge of gross caricature. But some among 
the priests who served in the Chapel Royal 
during the merry days of Carlton House, seem 
to us, in their more courtly way, to have been 
little more canonical than the divine above 
commemorated. St. James’s, we imagine, will 
hardly again see another such apparition as the 
Rey. Edward Cannon—Theodore Hook’s ‘God- 
frey Moss’; who is pictured in ‘ Maxwell’ as 
truly as if by the Daguerréotype :— 

“Mr. Cannon was, in fact, both a spoiled and a 
disappointed man. Brought up under the imme- 


diate care of Lord Thurlow, his brilliant wit, his | 


manifold accomplishments, and, as may be hardly 
credited by those who knew him only in his decline, 
his fuscinating manners, procured him a host of' dis- 
tinguished admirers, and proved an introduction to 
the table of royalty itself. A welcome guest at 
Carlton House, Stow, and other mansions of the no- 
bility,—patronized by the Lord Chancellor, courted 
and caressed by men, to say nothing of women, of 
the highest rank and influence,—he might possibly 
have become too extravagant or too impatient in his 
expectations; while more reasonable views would 
scarcely have heen met by a chaplaincy to the Prince 
of Wales, and a lectureship at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square. This neglect, as he esteemed it, was especially 
calculated to work evil on a disposition naturally 
independent to a fault, and associated, as it was, with 
a humour tinctured overmuch with bitterness. His 
caprices indulged and fostered, and his hope delayed, 
he fe!l gradnally into utter disregard of all the ame- 
nities and conventional laws of society. * * Hisgreat 
musical taste and talent not unfrequently procuring 
him the honour of accompanying his royal master 
on the pianoforte, on one occasion, at the termina- 
tion of the piece, the Prince inquired, ‘ Well, Cannon, 
how did I sing that? The latter continued to run 
over the keys, but without making any reply. ‘1 
asked you, Mr. Cannon, how I sang that last song, 
and I wish for an honest answer,’ repeated the Prince. 
Thus pointedly appealed to, Cannon, of course, could 
no longer remain silent. ‘I think, Sir,’ said he, in 
his quiet and peculiar tone, I have heard your royal 
highness succeed better.’ ‘Sale and Attwood,’ ob- 
served the latter sharply, ‘ tell me I sing that as well 
as any man in England.’ ‘They, Sir, may be better 
judges than I pretend to be,’ replied Cannon. George 
the Fourth was too well bred, as well as too wise a 
man, to manifest open displeasure at the candour of 
his guest, but in the course of the evening, being 
solicited by the latter for a pinch of snuff, a favour 
which had been unhesitatingly accorded an hundred 


| times before, he closed the box, placed it in Mr. 








Cannon’s hand, and turned abruptly away. A gen- 
tleman in waiting quickly made his appearance, for 
the purpose of demanding back the article in ques- 
tion, and of intimating at the same time, that it 
would be more satisfactory if its possessor forthwith 
withdrew from the apartment. Cannon, at first, re- 
fused to restore what he chose to consider no other 
than a present. ‘The creetur gave it me with his 
own hand,’ he urged, ‘if he wants it back let him 
come and say so himself.’ It was represented, how- 
ever, that the Prince regarded its detention in a 
serious light, and was deeply offended at the want of 
respect which had led to it—the box was immedi- 
ately returned without further hesitation, and Mr. 
Cannon retired for the last time from the precincts 
of Carlton House.” 

It is added that the Prince was man enough to 
forgive this wound to his vanity,—and subse- 
quently ministered kindly to Cannon, when 
he fell into “low water.’ But the latter was 
not to be lured back to the palace to listen to 
royal singing. 

The pages before us contain many notices of 
the ‘Sayings and Doings’ of Mr. Theodore Hook ; 
with whom, and his “ particular province of 
practical humour” (as Mr. Barham’s biographer 
awkwardly styles it), Ingoldsby knit a close 
friendship shortly after settling himself in the 
metropolis. ‘That there was much congeniality 
between the two, the following irresistibly ludi- 
crous anecdote shows :— 

“The only thing of the kind in which Mr. B. was 
ever personally engaged, was as a boy at Canterbury, 
when, with a schoolfellow, now a gallant major 
‘famed for deecs of arms,’ he entered a quaker’s 
Meeting-house; looking round at the grave assembly, 
the latter held up a penny tart, and said solemnly, 
* Whoever speaks first shall have this pie.’ ‘Go thy 
ray,’ commenced a drab coloured gentleman, rising, 
—gothy way and © The pie’s your's, Sir,’ 
exclaimed D , placing it before the astounded 
speaker, and hastily effecting his escape.” 

We have many tales of gay Theodore’s exu- 
berant passion for hoaxing :—somc among them 
we think have been in print before. We 
cannot, however, pass over an illustration of 
“the tables turned,’’ which will be new and 
amusing to many of our readers :— 

“ At Mr. Hook’s death, a packet of letters was 
found addressed to him, as the author of * The 
Doctor,’ and acknowledging presentation copies— 
one from Southey among the rest. They had been 
forwarded by the publisher, and were intended, it is 
presumed, if they were intended for anything, as a 
trap for Hook’s vanity.” 

Apropos of hoaxing: the public, we imagine, 
will learn here for the first time that the Ame- 
rican sea-serpent—-which kept the newspapers 
so long in wonderment, and a woodcut of which, 
“ off Nahant,” was one of the curiosities of our 
boyhood—was nothing more norless than a fabri- 
cation of Stephen Price, the American manager, 
by way of a morning bit of news to stay the sto- 
mach of that very communicative and obsidional 
gentleman, Mr. Hill; whose preternatural know- 
ledge and curiosity for some half a century kept 
the clubs alive. Mr. Barham’s connexion, 
again, with St. Paul’s brought him into close 
acquaintance with the Rev. Dr. Hughes, the re- 
sidentiary Canon; whose lady (as Mr. Lockhart 
had already told us) was the trusted and valued 
friend of Southey, “ the Great Unknown,” and 
other literary men of their colours. It was from 
Mrs. Hughes that the stuff of some of ‘ The In- 
goldsby Legends’ was derived,—as she appears 
to have been a gatherer of ghost-stories after 
Sir Walter Scott’s own heart: and a few excel- 
lent specimens of their kind are given in these 
pages. But we shall prefer a Waverley anec- 
dote or two :— 

“November 26, 1826.—Dined at Doctor Hughes's. 
Sir Waiter Scott had been there the day before; 
and the Dr. told me the following anecdote, which 
he had just heard from the ‘Great Unknown,’—a 
Scottish clergyman, whose name was not mentioned, 
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had some years since been cited before the Eccle- | to the more grave duties of his station—to be given | nay, the terrible, with the most familiar. It Wag = 
siastical Assembly at Edinburgh, to answer to a/| to hospitality—and, in order to meet the tastes of | his nature. He played with fantasies even op pot | 
charge brought against him of great irreverence in | his native guests, never to be without a smoked little | his death-bed ; and took leave of his friends with imbre 
religious matters, and Sir Walter was employed by | boy in the bacon rack, and a cold clergyman on the | pathetic pleasantries,—natural to him, tho gram 
= rf a. his ae The —_— fact ee a Sa myself, my Lord, he con- strange to duller bystanders. Butinhismostrett and | 
re aving serte . , . . . , . ° 
alleged against him was his having asserted, in a| cluded, ‘a can say is, that when your new | jess and wildest extravaganzas, embracing the tone, 
letter which was produced, that ‘he considered Pon- | parishioners do eat you I hope you will disagree extremest discrepancies, there was, for th Baro! 
tius Pilate to be a very ill-used man, as he had done | with them.°—Of Dean C he said, his only ade- t a P t 2 th to b ‘a ‘or the most en 1 
more for Christianity than all the other nine apostles | quate punishment would be, to be preached to death a So o* E a ons ” d e driven home; ot 
put together.” The fact was proved, and suspension | by wild curate. * * His pertinent question toa or sympathy to een 5 See abuse to i 
followed. * * Oct. 1831.—Sir Walter Scott came to | French savant at H House, deserves mention, as be “done to death.” In the school to which Be. h 
town and visited Dr. Hughes, is much sunk in spirits, | a favourable specimen of conversational adroitness. Thomas Ingoldsby may well be called Poet - 
but still retains gleams of his former humour, and he | The gentleman in question, not, perhaps, in the best Laureate, such motives of composition were less = 
told with almost his usual glee, the story of a placed | possible taste, had been indulging, both before and | universally recognized. The hoax, the surprise and ‘ 
minister, near Dundee; who, in preaching on Jonah, | during dinner, in a variety of freethinking specula- | the piecing together of tissues the most discord- Wi 
said :—'Ken ye, brethren, what fish it was that | tions, and ended by avowing himself a materialist. | ant—for the momentary production of bizarre yolun 
swallowed him? Aiblins ye may think it was a | ‘ Very good soup this,’ said Mr. Smith. ‘ Oui, Mon- | effect,—the passing shot at Folly as it flew, many 
= perspec, eo. 4 brethren, it was nae shark; or | sieur, c'est excellente,’ ‘ Pray, Sir, do you believe in | exchanged for the passing flight with Folly how. They 
, , - re s ; © F; F; , ?° ” . . . . 2 
Sens FO way CHEK B Was 8 eAeENEN, HED, HOD, My | 8 cook | ee : .,, | ever far it flew—furnished mirth for its table- variol 
brethren, it was nae saumon; or aiblins ye may think We must here “ draw bridle :—having still ; 4 
Bieta egg eacaget i diag ag Siayem : ; talk, and matter for its literary efforts. Pur- late, 
it was a dolphin, nae, nae, my brethren, it was nae | g word to say of the poems which this volume = a . 
tes agai, Meee ee ; y P . 7 pose, too,—which implies earnestness of mind,— Mem 
dolphin.” Here an old woman thinking to help her | eontains. ere we close our notice. ‘The Le- ltteer’: ves a8 “hd . 
Peel GR outed ‘ Aiblins, Sir, it | ’ ; —goes far towards giving that individuality of their 
pastor out of a dead lift, cried out, ‘ Aiblins, Sir, it gends’ are hardly manageable for extract: and . 5 y 
was a dunter.’ (The vulgar name of a species of | ane. maveever, ea@icleniie welhimeen to have style which makes an author acceptable to expe 
whale common to the Scotch coast.) ‘ Aiblins, tablisl al ? ldsby’ y tati ‘ another generation than those who with him same 
Madam, ye're an auld witch for taking the word | &% ‘h et ee ee io ae soln er! “have sate at good men’s feasts,” and “heard B ac 
o’ God out of my mouth,’ was the reply of the dis- | the art (or science, is it?) o Quizzio °8Y- | the chimes at midnight.” Thus, while the least arran 
appointed rhetorician. * * ‘I must tell you one of | But the last poem of his life, thrown off while scrap by the author of ‘Peter Plymley’ has but a 
his (Moore's) stories, because, as Sir Walter Scott is | “ Death was with him dealing, entitles him to | pecome classic, the most finished works by the reci 
the hero of it, I know it will not be unacceptable to — as a lyrist—less universally awarded to| yriter of ‘Gilbert Gurney’ are already anti- abul 
you. When George IV. went to Ireland, one of | him:— quated. There is more life possibly, in the rity © 
the ‘pisintry,’ delighted with his affability to the | As 1layea-thynky cy ‘ Ey F ’ : : 
ys’ ! ) t aye a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge ‘ ey a the : 
crowd on landing, said to the toll-keeper as the king | Merrie sang the Birde’as she sat upon the spraye ; Ingoldeby Legends, because more heart : but, lo 
rere ae Sy anergy There came a noble Knyghte —whereas Hood is sure to go down among the ng 
passed through, ‘Och now! and his Majesty, God _ FERS, - 7 é 
bless hi a aa a at Rees dies With his hauberke shynynge brighte, poets to our children’s children, and com- ture ; 
ess him, never paid the turnpike, an’ how’s that ! And his gallant heart was lyghte, 7 hare 
Oh! kings never does, we lets ’em go free,’ was the Free and gaye; " mentators to come will probably wrangle about , 
answer. ‘Then there's the dirty money for ye,’says| AS I lay a-thynkynge, he rode upon his waye. his freaks and allusions and conceits such tion. 
Pat. ‘It shall never be said that the king came here, As I lay a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, a positive rophecy with regard to the very a str 
and found nobody to pay the turnpike for him.’| Sadly —— poms ra ated ag oe amusing volume which we here close, would be pose 
Moore, on his visit to Abbotsford, told this story to Where a gallant Knyghte laye slayne, somewhat too presumptuous. ment 
—s Walter, when they — es notes as to And a steed with broken rein espec 
the two royal visits. ‘Now, Mr. Moore,’ replied Ran free, aa . . : : court 
Scott, ‘there ye have just the advantage of us; there | 4%! Jaye a-thynkynge, most pittiful to see! — Pero — » bod and writt 
was no want of enthusiasm here; the Scotch folk da a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, VARCE GUTINGY ERE — pprort g hi cuito 
would have done anything in the world for his| Mee yr ee one og che Sengnes _ Introduction and } otices.—[ Bibliotheque Mem 
Majesty, but—pay the turnpike.’ ” ‘silo. ceil aaaiis wine unahe des Mémoires.| By M. F. Barriére. Vols. 
Ogg : Secathod eumle 3 args III. and IV. Paris, Didot — 
Nor are the diaries and experiences of Mr. «i TuEsE volumes continue the series of M baie 
Barham without glimpses of the Arch-wit with | AsT laye a-thynkynge, her hearte was gladsome now. wena ingens 007 4 = “7 ave 
: oP * moirs by which [see Atheneum, No. 964] M. ‘ 
whom his metropolitan appointments brought | As 1 laye a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, Seed’ 5 ateeenih ‘toy Mietiente: Gen Ole serva 
him into contact. The following memorials of | Sadly ~ the rpg = sat _— the thorne; f Fran ee | sah , oe th ‘ ry the ¢ 
Sydney Smith wili be new to many; though Horton eagerly ant mt Tt ‘Chre : le B . See oe ‘nye de P. 
current, among a thousand other yet racier And cried in sadde despaire, d “< d oe | L oe write coe nd "his while 
pleasantries, in our London circles. We can “That I was borne! =o Ce ane ee Was s 
“ snes As I laye a-thynkynge, she perished forlorne. ill-fated grandson — up to the first shock of 
bear witness, from our own experience, to the Naeege < deat! 
Sith al the Sleatne.—the norcatine wiaek.t As I laye a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, the Revolution in 1789; and the progress k 
e , g: y narré I \ “ny 1e Sweetly sang the Birde as she sat upon the briar ; of the action is, meanwhile exemplified by a oo | 
good and genial man used to entertain himself There came a lovely childe, _ ie ale al lod i ae re, 
even more than his auditors. It was somewhere, Tet jens a ee and mild, oer yo = , a P melo- Cat pak i a e writt 
we think, about the time of the appearance of On his sire ; athe ben — ¢ th = ‘tlle, 0 ie very 
* Cecil’ (which novel—when it was going the As I laye a-thynkynge, a Cherub mote admire. ie 1 ‘tl 8 sane 1 eC nae in th hae some 
round of impossible parentages—was ascribed, | ButI —_ rr. Ssenae oOatieem, = % e, eed  & bie a vs nol a } I not 
for a passing instant, to the Rev. Sydney Smith) | 4"? 5% _ Seehece cn, eae ee WI ae , a _ on i. Pp oan Quix 
that the Divine was waited upon, he declared, And the face was white and wan, say Menge elves, ‘nllge P valr) 
. ; ibli As the downe upon the Swan even still more depraved than that of the Re ti 
by 6 renowned bibtiopsle,— Doth appear ency, they gain in the movement of the story “- 
- He said that the gentleman in question, called} As I Jaye a-thynkynge—ok ! bitter flow’d the tear ! = php) iatan toittien Oe ad oo 
upon him with an introduction from a certain literary aaah bees see 3 phe. . doub 
: gi , “ : As I laye a-thynkynge, the golden sun was sinking, robing of the gangrene contracted by Phi- ° 
baronet, and, after hinting a condolence on his recent | © merrie sang that Birde as it glitter'd on her breast F = * ganegrel m mh in th 
losses in the American funds, proposed, probably, With a thousand gorgeous dyes, ippe d’Orléans and his “rabble rout’’-here Mari 
by way of repairing them, the production of a novel by tegen _ ae Fe spreading its fibres beyond the verge of the femn 
in three volumes. ‘ Well, Sir,’ said Mr. Smith, after ey Court and striking them into the masses the j 
some seeming consideration, ‘if I do so, I can't} AsT laye a-thynkynge, her meaning was exprest :— society—has its interest, however revolting, taine 
travel out of my own line, ne sutor ultra crepidam; I ‘* Follow, follow me away, for the moral anatomist As regards the 
must have an archdeacon for my hero, to fall in love It boots not to delay,” — i ia ] d fe ba 
<a anendimineicansin gee = tema: Bes: snafu: et "Twas so she seem'd to saye, chroniclers whom M. Barriére has selected for p at 
owe t sy — r, — = _ —- “ r _o * T1ERE IS REST!” the purpose, he has scarcely been so fortunate civil 
yrannica’ interierence oF the ehurehwardens—cian-| There is a sort of fantastic and reconciling | as in the former portions of the series. But he taste 
destine correspondence concealed under the hassocks | |, ] =n t} ee ° bed 4 4 had: and ; 
appeal tothe parishioners, &e. &c.’ ‘All that, Sir,’ pathos in the above, which smooths down our | has given us the best that were to be had: an Meil 
aid Wie. SS cnet aol presume to interfere | disposition to take exception at the unmitigated | if the femme de chambre of Jeanne-Antoinette ow 
with; I would leave it entirely to your own inven- banter of some of Mr. Barham’s earlier poems. Poisson, and the Swiss garde-du-corps of Louis sities 
tive cenius.’ ‘Well, Sir,’ returned the canon with It is not difficult, on the whole, to assign to the | Seize, cannot, in point of wit or literary pre denti 
urbanity, ‘I am not prepared to come to terms at| writer of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ his place | tension, compete respectively with the graceful Cray 
present, but if ever I do undertake such a work, you | among the wits and humourists whose efforts | Madame de Staal Delaunay or the accomplished alloy 
shall certainly have the refusal.” have gladdened our literature since the century | Duc de Saint-Simon, they have their own ad- the | 
Two more scraps may be added; the first} Came in. As a poet, he seems to us to stand at | vantages too ;—amongst which, perhaps, may pein 
bein the precise distance from Hood which separates | be reckoned those that indirectly spring out of ully 
“The advice he is said to have given to the Bishop | Theodore Hook, as a prose wit, from Sydney | this very inferiority. The homeliness of Me Was 
of New Zea'and, previous to his departure, recom- | Smith. The sincerity made the difference. Like | dame du Hausset’s style, apparent even throug atter 
mending him to have regard to the minor as well as } Ingoldsby, Hood loved to alternate the serious, | M. Barriére’s recast of it—we doubt if he had Mad 
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not done better by leaving it in its original 
imbroglio, with its picturesque orthography and 

ammar ad libitum—throws an air of simplicity 
gnd sincerity over her journal. The cavalier 
tone, too—half military, half literary—of the 
Baron de Besenval, as if he had mended his 

n with his sword, gives that frank noncha- 
lance to his Diary which is so desirable in this 
species of writing. Another chronicler, M. de 
Hechaumont, is also made to contribute to this 

ortion of the series :—but Madame du Hausset 
and the Baron are its coryphzi. 

With the greater part of the contents of these 
yolumes—whether historical or anecdotical— 
many of our readers are most probably familiar. 
They have already come before the world in 
various shapes. Immediately after the Consu- 
late, and again after the Restoration, these 
Memoirs were published and republished. By 
their side, however, sprang up, as was to be 
expected, a rank crop of pseudo-histories of the 
same class: and hence this third publication 
is acceptable, not only as a more systematic 
arrangement than the serial which preceded it, 
but as serving also once more, and with increased 

recision, to indicate the boundaries between the 
Siem and the true. The respectable autho- 
rity of M. Barriére’s name is a guarantee for 
the selection of genuine materials. 
long been conversant with this walk of litera- 
ture; and, as editor, had, we recollect, a large 
share in its second revival after the Restora- 
tion. For the verification of memoir, perhaps 
a stricter authenticity and a more accredited 
sponsor are necessary than in any other depart- 
ment of letters;—for that branch of it more 
especially which treats of the private life of 
courts, and which is therefore for the most part 
written clandestinely. The accidental and cir- 
cuitous manner, for instance, in which the 
Memoirs of Madame du Hausset themselves 


came to light would have been sufficiently sus- 
— but for the credit of the names which 


ave indorsed them on the way. Their pre- 
servation happened as follows. —A friend of 
the Count de Marigny, the brother of Madame 
de Pompadour, happened to come in, one day, 
while the Count was burning papers. This 
was some years after Madame de Pompadour's 
death. M. de Marigny, taking up a large 

cket which he was about to throw on the 
re, said to his friend,—‘ This is a journal, 
written by my sister's femme de chambre—a 
very estimable person. But it is a mass of tire- 
some repetitions; so to the flames with it. Am 
Inot like the Curate and the Barber, in ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ who burned his Books of Chi- 
valry?”” “ Allow me to intercede for the vic- 
tim on the present occasion,” said his friend. 
“T have a passion for anecdotes; and shall, 
doubtless, find something that will interest me 
in the packet.” ‘Be it so,” replied M. de 
Marigny ;—and handed it to his friend. The 
femme de chambre was Madame du Hausset; 
the journal was the MS. of her Memoirs con- 
tained in these volumes; and “the friend” 
was M. Senac de Meilhan—a person of consi- 
derable note at the time, both from the high 
civil appointments which he held and from his 
taste for letters. Some years after this, M. de 
Meilhan gave the MS. to Quentin Crawford— 
8 well-known collector of these literary curio- 
sities, and possessing all the necessary cre- 
dentials for trustworthiness in that capacity. 
Crawford, after a lapse of time sufficient to 
allow its dramatis persone to be removed from 
the scene, published the journal. The only 
om that M. Barritre does not seem to have 
ully established is, that the femme de chambre 
wes Madame du Hausset ;—for there were two 


attendants of this class about the person of 
Madame de Pompadour. The circumstantial | 


He has! 





evidence, when its details are entered into, 
seems in favour of that lady; but M. Barriére 
qualifies his opinion on the subject by stating 
that, “of the two, it appears” likely to have 
been her production. 

A rapid picture of the Court of Louis the 
Fifteenth at the commencement of his reign, 
furnished by the practised hand of the editor, 
ushers in with much address the Memoirs which 
he lays under contribution. After rapidly 
glancing at the intrigues then rife respecting 
the marriage of the young king, the cashiering 
of the little Spanish princess as “a useless 
piece of furniture,’ and the summoning of 
Marie Leckzinski—who six months before 
would have been but too happy to marry a 
French colonel—to be Queen of France, he 
gives us this off-hand sketch of Fleury and his 
two colleagues in the triumvirate, his confessor 
and his valet de chambre :— 

In what year of the century are we? In 1727 
—in the midst of Cardinal Fleury’s ministry. The 
minister is very old—the king very young. The reign 
of mistresses is past—or at least suspended. The 
long government “of the sage and gentle pastor of 
the flock of Fréjus” bowed, nevertheless, to two in- 
fluences. Two men shared with him his authority, 
Polet, his confessor, and Barjac, his valet de chambre. 
Need we ask if the Abbé Polet was a Jesuit? 
Brought up by masters skilful in the art of directing 
the consciences of men,—admitted, under Louis the 
Fourteenth in the most bigoted period of his reign, 
into the society of the most powerful personages,—he 
penetrated their secrets and their confidence, and 
breathed into their hearts the passions—the gall and 
the resentments—with which he fed his own: pas- 
sions and resentments whose exclusive objects were 
the Jansenists. A dexterous theologian, he was an 
implacable persecutor. The ruin of Port Royal 
even was not sufficient for his vengeance. His 
piety, I must admit, was, like his hatred, ardent 
and profound. He was actuated by no interested 
calculation, no personal views. Himself he lost 
sight of—annihilated, that he might glory only in the 
triumph of his Society. To sway men’s minds, direct 
to its profit their consciences, combat persecution, 
and overcome the Jansenists, formed his greatness 
and his joy. The spur of his zeal pushed on the 
timid ambition of Fleury, his penitent, to power ; 
sure, if Fleury were once minister, that he could 
constrain him to the service of their cause. This 
man, so thoroughly forgotten in our day, was, never- 
theless, one of the firebrands of which Jesuitism 
made use to inflame the ardour of religious contro- 
versy under the Regency, and under the ministry of 
Fleury. Some obscure incendiary, in all probability, 
plays the same part in this our day. As for the 
valet de chambre—the hidden ways by which he had 
attained to favour were yet more obscure. The 
Cardinal had had his weaknesses in his youth; and 
Barjac was then his confidant. Since then he had 
grown great, like his master,—and with his master 
in a respectful intimacy. To him, nothing that was 
decided in the Council touching war, finances or the 
church, was a secret. He had his share of the car- 
dinal’s hat and ministry. “We are writing to 
Rome”;—* We are sending D’Antin on a mission”; 
—‘‘ We received Villars”;—he would say. He kept 
open house. To those for whom the Cardinal could 
not make room at his own table, he would say, 
“ Go and dine with Barjac,’—and they went. Bar- 
jac received them with easy familiarity,—like a man 
rather sure, than proud, of his credit. 

The heroine of Madame du Hausset’s me- 
moirs is, as may be supposed, her mistress, 
Madame de Pompadour ;—not, we fancy, that 
the poissarde Poisson was “a heroine to her 
femme de chambre,” any more than she is to the 
world at large. Her own maxim is her best 
motto, and the key to her character—‘ aprés 
nous le déluge. She belonged to the category 
of things temporal,—and had no views beyond 
her own hour and herself. From dust she 
sprang and to dust was willing to return. She 
seemed to lack even that quasi spirituality which 
exhibits itself in the religion of fear—the usual 





succedaneum of dilapidated courtezans. She 
was unhappy, ever and anon, as years rolled by, 
for she was growing old and losing her beauty. 
But a fit of crying relieved her for the time,— 
and she was again up and doing. Thus, she 
continued to live from ‘hand to mouth,’’—as 
her waiting-maid, Du Hausset, might have ex- 
pressed it. Yet this bad, earthly-minded wo- 
man was not without her intellectual sentiments 
and sympathies. She had men of letters, at 
times, about her; amongst them Duclos, Cre- 
billon, Marmontel, and even Voltaire himself 
—who paid the royal favourite not a little court. 
Even if vanity more than taste were her motive, 
the homage thus yielded to Wit implies the 
merit of some reverential feeling in the votary. 
As to her talents, regarded apart from mental 
elevation they were considerable. The same 
faculty which enabled her to cater for the palled 
appetites of Louis by getting up the ‘ Spectacles 
des Petits Cabinets,’ in which she herself was a 
principal performer,—the Causerics Piquantes, 
in which her own discourse was not amongst the 
least piquante,—the Petits Soupers,—the poli- 
tical Séances—which taught her how, when she 
found her personal attractions failing, to retain 
her sway over the besotted monarch’s mind— 
this faculty, educated and applied to higher 
purposes, might have won for its owner reputa- 
tion instead of reproach. But the burthen of 
Madame Poisson’s maternal counsels to her 
daughter, Jeanne-Antoinette, had ever been, 
that ‘a king alone was worthy of her”; — 
therefore Jeanne-Antoinette did eventually find 
that King Louis the Fifteenth “alone was 
worthy of her’’—and she of him. As for the 
wretched king himself, the flood ef court cor- 
ruption, now at its highest, swept him on— 
the foremost of those whom it wrecked. His 
life was yet more unhappy than that of his 
mistress. Her cold temperament preserved her 
from those extremes of depression to which the 
natural warmth of his constitution would, per- 
haps, under any circumstances have exposed 
him,—but which an unbridled sensualism of 
necessity entailed. Hence, the constant re- 
currence of his thoughts to skulls and cross- 
bones. “The King spoke often of death,” 
says Madame du Hausset, ‘and of inter- 
ments and cemeteries. No one was more 
melancholy. Madame de Pompadour told me, 
one day, that he experienced a painful sen- 
sation when obliged to laugh, and had often 
begged them to break off when telling an 
amusing story. It was his habit to smile, but 
nothing more.’ Further on, she recounts the 
following incident, illustrative of this morbid 
state of feeling,—which occurred on one of the 
royal excursions to Crecy :— 

Madame de Pompadour was on her way to Crecy. 
* * * The king ordered the carriage to stop. The 
rest of the train drew up, as a matter of course. The 
king called a groom; and said to him, * You see that 
little hillock yonder? There are crucifixes on it, 
and it is doubtless a cemetery. Go and see if there 
be not a new-made grave there.” The groom gal- 
loped off to the spot; and returning, told the king 
that there were three graves all newly made. Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, as she afterwards told me, 
turned away her head with horror. 

A sample of Madame de Pompadour’s tribu- 
lations may follow well here; and relieve, by 
the contrast of its farcical miseries, the sepulchral 
gloom of the king’s melancholy :— 

Madame de Pompadour endured many tribula- 
tions in the midst of all her greatness. Anonymous 
letters were frequently written to her, in which she 
was threatened with poison and assassination. But 
that which most affected her was the fear of being 
supplanted by a rival. I have never seen her in a 
greater taking than one evening on her return from 
Marly. On coming in, she passionately flung aside 
her cloak and muff, and proceeded to take off her 
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things in great excitement. Then, having dismissed 
her other attendants, she broke out :—‘“ In my life 
I never saw such an insolent hussy as that Madame 
de Coaslin—never! What do you think! I was this 
evening playing a game of Brelan with her,—and 
you cannot conceive what I suffered. All the men 
and women trooped up in relays, to watch us. Well, 
what does my lady do but call out two or three times, 
with her eyes fixed in my face “ I stake all”—yes, in 
the most insulting manner! And then, with an air 
of triumph, * * she concluded the matter by saying 
**T have a pair-royal of kings!” Oh, had you but 
seen her curtsey when we parted! 

We can perfectly imagine it, without seeing 
it,—as ie Jeanne-Antoinette’s responsive 
salute : the two hoops curtseying and swelling 
sympathetically with the rancorous undula- 
tions of the stomachers,—the plumes bristling, 
—the powder flying,—and the incendiary eyes 
darting ineffable flames of defiance! This 
vixen gamester, Madame de Coaslin, continues 
to lead the poor Marquise a sad life of it for six 
months; until Lebel, the infamous, comes to the 
rescue with a rival beauty,—who at once drives 
the insolent gambler at Brelan out of the 
field. 

But characters and incidents of a different 
stamp occasionally diversify and relieve the 
vulgar licentiousness of the scene. Thus, we 
are from time to time refreshed with a glimpse 
of the high-minded Turgot,—of Mirabeau the 
elder, who, if frequently absurd and always 
ill-conditioned, has yet a touch of spirituality 
about him,—and, above all, of the simple- 
minded and philosophic Quesnay, the Father of 
Political Economy and the originator of the 
doctrine of the Net Produce. Quesnay was 
bred a surgeon; and in that capacity accom- 

anied the Maréchal de Villeroito Paris. Here, 

e fell in with the court set. Madame de Pom- 
padour enlisted him as her physician—as much 
on account of his social discretion as of his 
medical skill; and subsequently got him 
appointed physician-in-ordinary to the king. 
He conversation,—always more or less didactic, 
and frequently turning on subjects connected 
with his hobby, Political Economy—contrasts 
amusingly with the slang of the courtiers and 
the frivolous prattle and busy trifling of the 
women. Indeed, it was not so much conversa- 
tion as monologue :—for nobody seemed to heed 
or answer this Dominie Sampson, save Mirabeau 
when he happened to be present. The Doctor 
frequently sits in the same carriage with 
Madame de Pompadour, in her numerous 
voyages; but the royal courtesan, as the 
femme de chambre testifies, never exchanges 
four words with the econdmist. She is medi- 
tating on her petits soupers—or conjuring up 
the apparition of some rival Brelan player—or 
hatching a maneuvre to dismiss a D’Argenson 
from the ministry and summon a De Choiseul 
to replace him. Madame du Hausset herself 
very frankly confesses: ‘‘that people tell her 
M. Quesnay is a great economist ;—but that 
she does not very well know what that is.” In 
fact, the Doctor must at times have bored them 
all considerably. When the women are talking 
of bijouterie, and have their thoughts and mouths 
full of diamonds and pearls,—-the Economist 
informs them, apropos to pearls, that they are a 
disease of oysters! Again, Madame du Hausset, 
becoming sentimental after the manner of ladies’- 
maids, oe a very high and mighty dis- 
dain of the love of money; whereupon the 


Doctor inflicts the following apologue on the 
yawning Abigail :— 

Thad an amusing dream last night. 
was in the country of the ancient Germans, 
mansion was vast; and I had corn and cattle and 


I thought I 
My 


great casks of beer, and all in abundance. But I 
suffered from rheumatism; and I knew not how to 
manage to make a voyage of some fifty leagues toa 





fountain, the water of which was a specific for my 
disorder—for my journey lay through a foreign 
country. An enchanter appeared and said: “I am 
touched with compassion for your difficulties. Hold, 
here is a small packet of the powder of Prelinpinpin ; 
all those to whom you may give it will lodge you, 
feed you, and render you the offices of politeness and 
hospitality.” I took the powder, and gave the 
enchanter my best thanks. ‘ Ah! how I shall love 
this powder of Prelinpinpin,” said I to him—* How 
I should wish to have my coffers full ofit!” “ Well,” 
said the Doctor, “this,powder is the very money 
which you despise. * * But I say Vive la Poudre de 


Prelinpinpin !” 

Here, a little theatrical coup takes place. A 
laugh is heard behind the scenes: and enter 
the King, the Marquise and M. de Gontaut,— 
the King crying out “ Vive la Poudre de Prelin- 
pinpin!” The Economist had fathomed the 
mysteries of the Net Proc .ce; but not those of 
the court,—its ambuscades, listening chambers, 
sliding panels, natural magic, and espionnage. 

The celebrated charlatan, the Count de 
Saint-Germain, also figures in these pages. 
He outdid even Cagliostro, who promised to 
live 500 years; for the Count averred that he 
himself had already existed 2,000,—and could 
transmit the gift of long life to others. He 
professed, too, to hold a correspondence with 
the dead ;—and boasted a marvellous faeulty 
for enlarging precious stones. He often ap- 
peared in Madame de Pompadour’s coteries. 
He was just the kind of person to interest one 
of her superstitious, though irreligious, turn 
of mind. The following conversation between 
them in her dressing-room, is entertaining 
enough :— 

One day, Madame de Pompadour, when at her 

toilette, said to him before me, ** What kind of person 
was Francis the First? That was a king whom I 
should have loved.” Naturally enough,” said 
Saint-Germain; “for he was most pleasing;”— 
and then he proceeded to describe the face and figure 
of the monarch as of one familiar to him. “ Pity he 
was so ardent,” he added, “I could have given him 
counsel which would have saved him from all his 
misfortunes ; but he would not have followed it. A 
fatality seems to attend those princes who shut the 
ears of their understanding to good counsel, even in 
the most critical moments.” ‘ And the Constable,” 
said Madame de Pompadour, “ what of him?” “TI 
cannot say much good or ill of him,” replied the 
Count. ‘ Was the court of Francis the First a fine 
one?” Very,—but that of his descendants far 
surpassed it; and in the time of Mary Stuart and 
Margaret of Valois, it was a country of enchantment, 
the temple of the Pleasures,—inciuding the intel- 
lectual ones. The two queens were learned, wrote 
verses, and were charming to listen to.” 
Here, Madame bursts into a half incredulous 
fit of laughter: and Saint-Germain puts his 
tongue in his cheek,—and admits, for the nonce, 
that he allowed people to believe, though he did 
not make them believe, that he had lived in 
ancient times. 

The taste of Madame de Pompadour for the 
marvellous was not exemplified in the patron- 
age of the charlatan Count alone; but in that 
also of the notorious Madame Bontemps, the 
sorceress. Her night voyages to consult this 
woman,—her disguises to escape being recog- 
nized and imposed on,—her false nose, blonde 
wig, and voluminous night-cap,—and finally 
the jargon and jugglery of the beldam,—are 
described with much spirit by the fair journalist. 
But most of our readers are probably familiar 
with the more than twice-told tale. 

The Diary of M. de Bachaumont consists of 
short notes and memoranda of the celebrated 
persons and events of his time—1762-82. The 
selected portion furnished by M. Barriére in 
these volumes is but a brief epitome—compared 
with the original work; which extended to no 
less than thirty-six mortal volumes. The 
materials had been picked up by M. de Ba- 





—_——- en 
chaumont—one of the semi-demi /ittérateurs with 
which Paris has abounded for four centuries— 
in the salon of Madame Doublet; a well-known 
repository of accredited news, at the time 
Amongst them, we find anecdotes of the half. 
simple half-witty King of Denmark—who visited 
Paris at the period. Here, also, are sayings and 
doings of the celebrated Mdlle. “Arnould the 
actress—of Garrick, Hume, La Harpe, Vol. 
taire, &c. 

The Memoirs of the Baron de Besenyal are 
more systematic and historic than those of either 
Madame du Hausset or M. de Bachaumont-— 
which indeed have no pretensions of that nature. 
The Baron bequeathed the MS., along with his 
collection of pictures, to the Maréchal de Ségur: 
who again left it to his son, the Viscount de 
Ségur,—from whom they were stolen. The 
Viscount, therefore, found himself constrained 
to authorize the publication. There is much 
both in these memoirs and in those of M, de 
Bachaumont to reward the reader: but they 
treat more of public than private life, and are 
comparatively deficient in those revelations of 
the penetralia of courts and chateaux—the 
family sancta sanctorum, or rather profana pro- 
fanorum, as they were in this case—which so 
signally characterize and give interest to the 
gossiping journal of the femme de chambre. 





Festus. A Poem. By Philip James Bailey, 
Esq. Second Edition. Pickering. 

Tue very considerable additions and altera- 
tions which Mr. Bailey has made in his poem, 
to meet the objections of his critics and correct 
some of the faults of which we, ourselves, were 
most impatient—and the remarkable charac- 
ter of the poem itself—demand that we should 
bestow a larger consideration both upon its 
beauties and defects than as yet it has received 
|at ourhands. The power which we recognized 
[No. 634] even through its abuse, and the 
|fancy which we refused to admire in its mis 
| application, have claims that must not be over- 
| looked when the disposition to correct the im 
| peding elements promises them a grander scope 
and worthier consummation. We are induced, 
therefore, toreturn to the merits of a production 
which has excited much notice, though our way 
thither is yet beset by many oflences—snares to 
the author’s own genius and stumbling-blocks 
in the way of our cordial appreciation. 


The execution of a labour can only be fairly 
tested by reference toits purpose. The cleverest 
tricks of pantomime would offend us if obtruded 
in tragedy; and Philosophy herself would de 
serve the cap and bells did she choose a show 
man’s platform for her rostrum. A truth so 
obvious cannot be disregarded with impunity. 
The violations of this principle in the first 
edition of ‘ Festus’ were numerous and flagrant, 
Its uncouth and grotesque images, atrocious 
puns, and familiarities of diction—verging even 
upon the slang of the streets—were calculated 
to excite prejudice and provoke a contempt of 
even the beauties which were so associated. 
book which so openly contemned the instincts of 
poetic taste was rebuked even by its own poetry. 
And were this not so, life is, yet, too short to pet 
mit research into those possible beauties which 
an unpromising exterior may conceal. Caves of 
diamonds, like those of the ‘ Arabian Nights, 
may lie beneath the feet of the traveller,—but 
in these days of crowded thought and perform 
ance he will push on for more visible treasures 
if there be doubt or obscurity in their revelation. 

They, then, who will consent to descend be 
neath the rugged surface of Mr. Bailey's man 
ner—and make allowance for other critical pro- 
vocations which his poem involves, for the sake 
of the wealth so overcharged and encumbere 
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—will find rare jewels of thought and imagina- 


. Iving amid its depths. The adventurous 
-_ = scarcely fail to pick up gems, if he 
will take his chance whether he may stumble 
on a brilliant or a stone. 

Many of the blemishes, as we have observed, 
are expunged from the new edition of ‘ Festus ;’ 
put they are far too plentiful yet,—and sometimes 


occur in positions where they prove fatal to the | 


enjoyment of the author’s best passages. The 
¢ defect of the work is the absence of artistic 
reception, both in design and detail. There is 
nosystematic developement of idea—no gradual 
evolution of character, At the close of the 
m we find its hero the very same being who 
was presented to us at its opening. There is 
no growth in the conception:—the dramatic 
faculty is wanting. 
But though deficient in the previsions of 
jus, Mr. a is vividly susceptible of its 
simple impulses. The power of mental sequence 
and combination he does not possess; but in 
bis capacity to portray particular truths and 
feelings he 1s rivalled by few of his contempo- 
raries. Considering his poem not as a work of 
art but as the diary of a human spirit, there is 
much to awaken our wonder and sympathy. 
The charm of the volume is its faithful tran- 
script of the moods which, cloud-like, pass in fan- 
tastic beauty over the stream of emotion. Take 
it as the history of youth—ardent, and there- 
fore trustful and generous— passionate, and 
therefore a prey to temptation—sensitive, and 
therefore capable of suffering and remorse; and 
we may extract a meaning which the writer has 
not directly indicated. The love of the Supreme 
for his creatures, and their education even by 
trial and error, seem the ends most present to 
Mr. Bailey’s mind. If we cannot admit that 
the theme is artistically evolved, we may con- 
cede that it is treated with much suggestiveness 
and power. There are in ‘ Festus’ an earnest- 
ness of feeling and intensity of utterance which 
must impress the mind,—and, inasmuch as they 
stir the sympathy and thought of the reader, 
may so far be held to instruct it. Notwithstand- 
ing the wildness and occasional absurdities of 
the book, it is visibly a genuine emanation,— 
and worth a thousand specimens of imitative 
elegance. We will cite some of the passages 
which justify our praise of themselves and our 
condemnation of what obscures them; and first 
let our readers take the following fine piece of 
natural description :— 


Oh! that the things which have been were not now 
memory’s resurrection! But the past 
Bears in her arms the present and the future ; 
And what can perish while perdition is ? 
From the hot, angry, crowding courts of doubt 
Within the breast, it is sweet to escape, and soothe 
‘The sou) in looking upon natural beauty. 
Oh! earth, like man her son, is half divine. 
There is not a leaf within this quiet spot, 
But which I seem to know; should miss, if gone 
Icould run over its features, hour by hour. 
‘The quaintly ae beds—the various flowers— 
mazy paths all cunningly converged— 
‘The black hew hedge, like a beleaguering host, 
Round some fair garden province—here and there, 
‘The cloud-like laurel clumps sleep, soft and fast, 
lowed by their own shadows—and beyond, 
The ripe and ruddy fruitage—the sharp firs, 
Fringe, like an eyelash, on the faint-blue west— 
White owl, wheeling from the grey old church,— 
age-peeled pinnacles and tufted top— 
oaks, which spread their broad arms in the blast, 
And bid storms come, and welcome ; there they stand, 
To whom a summer passes like a smile :— 
- . » 


O'er all, the giant poplars, which maintain 
Equality with clouds half way up Heaven ; 
h whisper with the winds none else can see, 
And bow to angels as they wing by them ;— 
lonely, bowery, woodland view before— 
» Making all more beautiful, thou, sweet moon, 
slow pomp, as triumphing o’er Heaven ! 


And the following description of his own 

ethren, the poets:—full at once of that wealth 

which should be a power, and of the reck- 
ess which wastes it:— 





2 Festus. Poets are all who love—who feel great truths 
And tell them; and the truth of truths is love. 
* * * * 


Men who have forged gods—uttered—made them pass: 

In whose words, to be read with many a heaving 

Of the heart, is a power, like wind in rain— 

Sons of the sons of God, who, in olden days, 

Did leave their passionless Heaven for earth and woman, 

Brought an immortal to a mortal breast ; 

And, like a rainbow clasping the sweet earth, 

And melting in the covenant of love, 

Left here a bright precipitate of soul, 

Which lives for ever through the lines of men, 

Flashing, by fits, like fire from anrenemy’s front— 

Whose thoughts, like bars of sunshine in shut rooms, 

Mid gloom, all glory, win the world to light— 

Who make their very follies like their souls; 

And like the young moon with a ragged edge, 

Still, in their imperfection, beautiful— 

Whose weaknesses are lovely as their strengths, 

Like the white nebulous matter between stars, 

Which, if not light, at least is likest light,— 

Men whom we build our love round like an arch 

Of triumph, as they pass us on their way 

To glory and to immortality ; 

Men whose great thoughts possess us like a passion 

Through every limb and the whole heart; whose words 

Haunt us as eagles haunt the mountain air; 

Thoughts which d all coming times and minds, 

As from a tower a warden, 
* * 





7 * 
Who shed great thoughts 

As easily as an oak looseneth its golden leaves 

In a kindly largess to the soil it grew on— 

Whose rich dark ivy thoughts, sunned o'er with love, 

Flourish around the deathless stems of their names— 

Whose names are ever on the world’s broad tongue, 

Like sound upon the falling of a foree— 

Whose words, if winged, are with angels’ wings— 

Who play upon the heart as on a harp, 

And make our eyes bright as we speak of them— 

Whose hearts have a look southwards, and are open 

To the whole noon of nature. 

The yearnings of the mind for that freedom 
of action which the limits of sense deny, is 
nobly expressed in the following quotation :— 
My mission is accomplished in this world. 

I go into another, where all souls 

Begin again, or take up life from where 

Death broke it at. 1 cannot think there will be 

Like disproportion there between our powers 

And will, as here; if not, I shall be happy. 

I feel no bounds. I cannot think but thought 

On thought springs up, illimitably, round, 

As a great forest sows itself! but here 

There is nor ground nor light enough to live. 

Could I, | would be everywhere at once, 

Like the sea, for I feel as if I could 

Spread out my spirit o’er the endless world, 

And act at all points:—I am bound to one. 

I must be here and there and everywhere, 

Or Iam nowhere. Sense, flesh, feeling, fail 

Before the feet of the imperious mind, 

To which they are but as the dust she treads,— 
Windlike treads o’er, uplifts and leaves behind. 

How mind will act with body glorified 
And spiritualized, and senses fined, 
And pointed brilliantwise, we know not. 
Even it may be wrong in us to deem 
The senses degradations, otherwise 
Than as fine steps, whereby the Queenly soul 

Comes down from her bright throne to view the mass 
She hath dominion over, and the things 

Of her inheritance ; and reascends, 

With an indignant fiery purity, 

Not to be touched, her seat. 

After such examples, there is no disputing 
Mr. Bailey’s genius. There is, however, a 
responsibility in its possession which he would 
do well to consider. His spirit has been ‘finely 
touched”’:—let him not forego the “fine issues” 
to which it should lead him. We would 
enforce upon him the value—the necessity— 
of mental discipline. Fervour and imagination 
alone may produce glorious poetry—but not a 
great poem. There must be added unity of 
conception, harmony of relations, and natural 
developement. Ideal feeling must assume to 
itself ideal expression. Familiar and eccentric 
images, however forcible, are unsuitable ex- 
ponents of poetic sentiment. Mr. Bailey will, 
we think, agree with us that genius is con- 
ferred not merely for display, but for duty. 
It is its office not only to record the struggles 
and emotions of the race—but also to interpret 
them. The oracles which it delivers, it must 
also expound. In ‘Festus,’ we have the leaves 
of the sibyl, which possess at once her fury and 
her inspiration :—but we need a larger measure 
of the divining faculty, which should unfold 
their significance. 


Here, 





Seventh Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England, 1846, 
Tue last Report of the Registrar-General (noticed 
in the Atheneum, No. 904) brought down the abstract 
of births, deaths, and marriages to the end of 1842. 
That before us presents similar returns for the years 
1843-44. The following table comprises these, with 

the returns for 1841-42 :— 





| 1844. 
118,825 | 123,818 | 132,249 
517,739 | 527,325 | 540,763 
340,519 | 346,446 | 356,050 


| 1841. | 1842, | 1843. 





Marriages . | 122,496 
Births . | 512,158 
Deaths we ++ | 343,847 
Excess of — 
over deaths .... 





168,311 mane | SONA 183,813 





This table shows a progressive increase of births 
over deaths since 1842; but it is only by comparing 
this with the total population at the beginning of 
every year that we can arrive at the probable annual 
increase. “The population of England,” says the 
Registrar-General, “‘ enumerated on June 7th, 1841, 
was 15,912,773. It may be estimated at 15,927,867, 
on July Ist, 1841. Disregarding emigration, and 
assuming for the moment that the births registered 
represent the number of children born in each quarter, 
123,868 persons were added to the population by 
birth in the three months following July Ist, 18415 
and in the same period, 75,440 persons of all ages 
were taken from the population by death,—leaving, 
on October Ist, 1841, the population 48,428 more 
than it numbered on July Ist. We have, therefore, 
15,927,867 + 48,428 = 15,976,295, the population 
on October Ist, 1841.” Proceeding in this manner, 
the following table is compiled, which gives us the 
probable annual increase of population :— 





Population 
calculated 
onan 
increase of 
1°335 
per cent. 
annually. 


Excess of Calculated 
| Births 
registered 
over 
Deaths. 


Population, 
deduced from the 
excess of 
Births over Deaths. 


Annual 


Increase. 





16,033,800 
16,247,900 
16,464,800 

It is well to bear in mind that some births escape 
registration ; as parents are not yet bound to give 
information of a birth, unless “ requested to do so” 
by the Registrar. Latterly, however, by increased 
vigilance and better arrangements, this branch of 
registration has been rendered more perfect ; and we 
observe that the Registrar-General confidently ex- 
pects to make it as complete as the present state of 
the law allows.* Pursuing the calculations used in 
the above table, the population, at Midsummer 1846, 
had amounted to 17,000,000 ; and there are 222,000 
souls added annually to the population of England 
alone. The Registrar-General observes, that “the 
statement, so often repeated, that the population of 
the United Kingdom increases at the rate of 1,000 
a day is an error, which has probably arisen from 
using the annual rate of increase in England (14 per 
cent.), instead of the lower rate of increase (1 per 
cent.) for the United Kingdom. At the present time, 
it is probable that 800 persons are added to the 
population daily. The births exceed the deaths by 
about 1,056 daily ; but emigration from the United 
Kingdom keeps down the increase. 

The following table shows the number of mar- 
riages during the years 1841 to 1844 inclusive, with 
the number of persons married to 100,000 living :— 

Total Persons Married 

Marriages. | to 100,000 living. 


214,100 
216,900 
219,800 


Jan. 1, 1842. .16,017,777 
Jan. 1, 1843. .16,185,997) 
Jan. 1, 1844. .16,366,876 


168,220 | 
180,879 
183,813 











1 
1 
1 
1 


1844 132,249 





The proportion of marriages to the population 
went on declining from 1839 to 1842, increased in 
1843, and attained the maximum in 1844, when a 





* The increase of population not accounted for by the 
registered births was 45,880 in 1842, 36,021 in 1843, and 
35,987 in 1844. 

+ The emigration from the United Kingdom was 821,742, 
or $2,174 persons annually, in the ten years 1831-40 ; 87,46 
annually in 1842-44; and 93,501 in 1845. 
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greater number of marriages were celebrated than 
had ever before been registered in England. Out of 
the total number of marriages during the above four 
years, 458,064 were performed according to the rites 
of the Established Church, and 59,324 according to 
the rites of dissenters. From 1842, the number of 
marriages by banns increased, while the Church 
marriages by licence decreased ; which shows that the 
increase chiefly affected the classes who marry by 
banns. In 1842, 1,730 marriages were performed 
by licence in Lancashire, and 9,638 by banns ; and 
in the year 1844, only 1,823 by licence, and 12,692 
by banns. As marriages are regulated to a certain 
extent by the circumstances of the people, these 
figures may be regarded as a sign of decided im- 
provement in their prospects. In 1844, 2,280 mar- 
riages were solemnized in Roman-Catholic places of 
worship. Of these, 384 were registered in the me- 
tropolis, 311 in Liverpool, 138 in Preston, 207 in 
Manchester ; making, with the other districts of that 
county, 1,123 in Lancashire. 

There were fewer marriages among minors in 
1844 than during preceding years; they amounted 
to 4°17 per cent. of the men married, and 13°16 per 
cent. of the women married. It is worthy of notice, 
that the exact ages of the parties at marriage are 
returned by several clergymen. The Registrar- 
General well observes, that this is “ one of the most 
important facts that can be recorded, and will be 
found more useful perhaps than any other in iden- 
tifying individuals, and in tracing remote pedigrees 
of persons having names in general use. The sta- 
tistics of a country in which the age of the mother 
at marriage and at the birth of her children, is not 
recorded, must always remain imperfect, and leave 
us without the means of solving some of the most 
important social questions.” 

In 1844, 12°81 per cent. of the men, and 8°46 per 
cent. of the women, had been previously married. 

The following table shows the number of men 
and women who wrote their names or signed with 
marks :— 





| 184, wiz, | 1833, | 1844, 
a-y|_M. | w.| M1 w.|M. | w.|™. | w. 
Wrote ood 82,54: | 62,81¢ | 80,794) 61,86¢ | 83,20 | 33,102 | 89,337 | 37,176 
12,912|65,073 


nam sree SD) 
Signed with | | 49 95, 
marks .... 5 ie 


59, 68¢ | 38,031 | 56,96. 10, 526 


80,715 
| i 


These figures awaken the most melancholy reflec- 
tions. They show that only 67 in 100 men, and 51 
in 100 women, were able to write their names. “ It 
is probable,” says the Registrar-General, “ that a 
few women, able perhaps to write letters intelligible 
to their friends, signed with marks; but this simple 
test leaves little doubt that 33 in 100 of the men, 
and 49 in 100 of the women of England, at the 
marriageable age, are either quite unable to write, or 
write very badly.” The state of education, as evinced 
by these returns, varies in different parts of England 
to an incredible extent, as the following table 
shows :— 


Proportion per cent. of Men signing with marks. 


! 
1841. | 1842. | 1843, 1844. 





Metropolis... as 11 
Cumberland 16 
Cornwall ° i 35 
Lancashire me 38 
North Wales .. 46 
Bedfordshire 49 


| 2 12 
16 
38 
39 
41 | 
| 


12 
16 
36 
40 
45 
50 


Surely here are facts sufficient to arouse the legis- 
lature to immediate steps for the removal of a stigma 
so great—on a people the wealthiest in the world, 
yet so lamentably deficient in the first elements of 
instruction. “I fear,” writes the Registrar-General, 
“that the records of future years, in exhibiting the 
results of the inadequate means employed to educate 
the present generation of youth, will be as little 
flattering to our age as the actual returns are to our 
predecessors. The insufficiency of the national edu- 
cation is the more to be regretted, as the means of 
education exist, and the funds left for educational 
purposes, if properly applied, in the charities and 
— institutions, would, with some assistance from 

‘arliament, supply the children of the poor with the 
sound knowledge which the scanty earnings of the 
parents do not eiable them to purchase. The 
annual income of endowments for education is 
312,5441.” 








The annual mortality during the years 1838 to 
1844 inclusive was 2°189 per cent., or 1 in 46 of the 
population. It was above the average in 1838 and 
1840 ; near the average in 1839; lower in 1841 and 
1842; and lowest in 1843 and 1844. In the years 
1838-40 inclusive, the mortality was 2-239 per cent.; 
and in the years 1842-44 inclusive, it was 2°147 per 
cent.—showing a fall of 1-24th part, or, in other words, 
out of 24 deaths in the first three, there were only 
23 deaths in the last three years. The average price 
of wheat was 67s. 2d. in the first three, and 52s. 10d. 
in the last three years ; the average price of butchers’ 
meat per cwt., paid at Greenwich Hospital, was 48s. 
in the first three, and 44:. 7d. in the last three years. 
The mean daily wages of bricklayers, masons, 
plumbers, and carpenters, rose from 5s. 2d. a day, in 
1838-40, to 5s. 6d. in 1842-44. These circumstances, 
which are favourable to the public health, have 
undoubtedly contributed to the reduction of mor- 
tality. 

In the Registrar-General’s previous Report, tables 
were given of the violent deaths registered during 
1840; an abstract of which we laid before our 
readers. It is to be regretted that the Report 
before us does not contain returns of a similar 
nature for subsequent years. On the other hand, 
it gives us pleasure to find, that, in consequence of 
an earnest appeal to the medical profession, the 
diseases causing death are in most cases registered ; 
and the Registrar-General trusts that the abstracts 
which will be henceforth published will convey cor- 
rect information of the prevalence of mortal diseases, 
and of the localities in which they respectively pre- 
vail.—_To enable our readers to institute a com- 
parison between the foregoing returns and meteoro- 
logical phenomena, we subjoin abstracts of the ob- 
servations made at Greenwich during 1843, taken 
from the Report of the Astronomer-Royal: those 
for 1844 are not yet published. The mean height 
of the barometer during the former year was 29°765; 
of the thermometer, 46°7; the mean degree of hu- 
midity 0°887; the prevalent winds, W.S.W., S.W., 
S.S.W. and E.N.E. The quantity of rain registered 
by the gauge, at 205 ft. Gin. above the sea, was 
14°88 inches. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Curistmas Booxs.—We have still two or three 
of these to mention, The first in our liking is 
Christmas and Christmas Carols,—a pamphlet, which, 
though so slight in bulk as to have been overlaid on 
our table, is seasonable enough in its matter, and 
attractive enough in the capital woodcuts that em- 
bellish it, to have claimed a place “at the board's 
head.” Then, we must say a word in commendation 
of The Silver Swan—a fuéry tale, by Madame de 
Chatelain. It isa legend of two nightcaps,—one of 
worsted, which, on being thrown discreetly out of the 
window, yielded gold,—and one of green silk, less 
obvious in its benefactions, yet still not to be 
despised. How the story is unravelled, we shall, 
of course, not tell; but the moral is in the good, 
broad, unmistakeable style of the best faéry period. 
Is the tale entirely original 2—or do we dimly dream 
of having met the nightcups in some other language? 
The Old Man's Home, by the Rev. W. Adams, is 
a fanciful parable: — perfectly well-intentioned 
and written in picturesque, musical, English; but 
with a flaw in its construction, on which grave com- 
ment could be offered—were it expedient. 

To our notices of similar publications for the year 
1847, we must add the names of Dyson’s Monthly 
Almanac—printed on a loose sheet for ready refer- 
ence; and Hilliard’s Almanack and Daily Companion 
—including a Jewish calendar and some of the more 
ordinary tables of information. 

The Will ; or, the Half Brothers. A Romance.—We 
recollect no novel save the ‘ Rienzi’ of Bulwer and 
*T promessi Sposi’ of Manzoni (the last, we cannot but 
think, somewhat over-rated) in which the romance 
of Italian history has been duly turned to account. 
While the passion of Italian revenge or religion 
is an ingredient as common in the romancer’s stock 
as the urn and weeping-willow in the manufactory of 
a monument-monger,—the great strifes and struggles 
of the cities; the crimes, the mysteries, the sturt- 
ling and sharply-contrasted figures, with the bright- 
ness and the glow of the South upon them, which 
mark the chronicles of the richest country of the 





earth, have fallen into feeble or inexperienced hands 
—been treated by the sickly or the pedantic. From 
the exquisite colour of Landor's ‘ Pentameron’—if 
we may allude, in such a matter, to a work 80 
totally beyond the common range of Fiction—we 
may divine what might be done if a Scott or a Victor 
Hugo were to turn his creative power and sym- 
pathy upon such subjects as Massaniello, or the 
revolutions of Venetian conspiracy, or the days of 
Savonarola, or the legend of Fiesco’s Conspiracy 
against Genoa — here attempted. ‘The Will) 
though up to the mark of the average histori. 
cal novel—and better than those which (to go no 
further) Mr. James writes by the dozen,—does not 
justify us in crying Eureka! Though the events 
of Lavagna’s conspiracy are smoothly told, and 
tolerably well combined with the romancer’s common 
incidents of lost children, lost ladies, miscreants to 
be bribed and ambuscaders surprised in ambuscade, 
&c. &c., — with bright pictures of scenery ang 
bustling ones of tumult. Yet the eye glances over 
the page instead of being fixed to it. Any single 
scene from Schiller’s Tragedy, in short, is worth the 
whole of these three volumes. 

Hugh Talbot : a Tale of the Irish Confiscations of 
the Seventeenth Century. By William J. O'Neil] 
Daunt, Esq.—This tale has more to do with such 
tiresome Scottish and English characters as Mr, 
Galt loved to introduce into his historical novels (in 
this, how different from Sir Walter!) than with ‘Irish 
Confiscations.’ It is a common, but a grave, mistake 
to confound tediousness with humour: and mix upa 
few odd phrases, with such language as fops, misers, 
puritans, and other “ eccentrics” really speak. But if 
the reader of ‘ Hugh Talbot’ refuse to be daunted by 
the sickening folly of Lord Carthwaite, and the farcical 
avarice of Lord Thurso, and the flagrant hypocrisy 
of phraim M‘Killop—and take patience, he will 
find the interest of the story grow as he advances: 
and will finish it in a humour far different from that 
with which he began its perusal. We cannot, it is true, 


-care much for the heroine, the fair Eveline, who 


forgot the love of Phelim O*Neil for the sake of the 
broad lands of Carthwaite; but the hiding-places of 
the priest, Hugh Talbot, and his hair-breadth ‘scapes, 
interest us—as also does the ill-omened marriage of 
the Lady Dorothy Herbert, and its fearful issue, 
The great want in *‘ Hugh Talbot,’ however, seems to 
be clearness of plan. This presupposed, we think its 
author capable of better things. He seems to us 
clever in imitating the tone and temper of ancient 
letter-writing ; and to manage scenes of intrigue and 
suspense better than the interchange of spirited and 
natural dialogue. The latter, indeed, to judge from 
the thousand and one tales that we examine betwixt 
Januzty and December, seems something very like 
a lost secret. 

Tales of the Sacraments. By the Authoress of 
‘Geraldine.'\—The author has made seven tales out 
of the seven sacraments ;—which many will regard as 
a work of supererogation. 

Characteristics of Men of Genius.—This is a re 
print of articles, possessing very varied degrees of 
merit, which have appeared at different times in the 
North-American Review. We may, probably, refer 
to some of these essays when the subjects which they 
discuss are brought separately under our notice. 

Neophilus. By the Rev. Denis Kelly.—Having 
accidentally opened this book at a page so offensive 
as not to be read without a blush, we deem further 
inquiry unnecessary ;—and can only lament the per 
versity that would revive the indelicate discussions of 
Sanchez. 

Practical Mercantile Correspondence. By W. 
Andersen.—This is an enlarged edition of a work 
exhibiting a collection of modern letters of business, 
with notes critical and explanatory. It contains @ 
great number of suggestions for the general conduct 
of affairs, the right keeping of books, and the method- 
izing of transactions. The appendix—which em- 
braces almost every commercial form in modem 
practice—will be useful to young merchants, bankers, 
and their clerks. 

Mair’s Tyro’s Dictionary of the Latin Language, 
Remodelled, Corrected, and Enlarged ; with a Disser- 
tation on Derivative and Compound Words. By George 
Ferguson, A.M.—The improvements here introduced 
intoan oldestablished school-book render it much more 
valuable than preceding editions to the tyro who 
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ish to acquire something more than a mere 
arr Seciaiies of words. Its leading features 
are the derivation of words from their primitives,— 
and the separation of woth primitives and their depen- 
dent derivatives from the alphabetical order in the 
text. This is effected by a separate division, in a 
smaller type, lower down the page. 

Ietters on Tractarian Secession to Popery. By G. 
§. Faber, B.D.—Mr. Faber is one of the most logical 
of controversial divines ; and we believe it was not 
without some alarm that the Oxford innovators found 
him against them. He brings to his argument all 
the experience of a practised theologian: but he is 
altra-protestant ; and, as a politician, not to be 
trusted with such questions as the grant to Maynooth 
_which is among his topics of discussion. 

The Ball I Live on; or, Sketches of the Earth. By 
Emily Taylor.—A sort of introduction to geography, 
without the formality of set definitions and dry 
method. “To please while we instruct” isa good 
maxim in education ;—and this the authoress under- 
stands. 

An Elementary Treatise on Hydrostatics and Hy- 
drodynamics. By A. S. Hart, L.L.D.—This is an 
appendix to the author’s treatise on mechanics. The 
higher mathematics are not used, except in an appen- 
dix ; and the explanations of principle and accounts 
of instruments are copious. It would be a very 
useful accompaniment to a Cambridge book ;—not 
meaning to insinuate thereby anything against its 
separate value. 

Elements of Euclid. By the Rev. J. W. Colenso. 
—From Simscn, very faithfully. The title-page gives 
the contents as the parts read in the University of 
Cambridge. The steps of reasoning are uniformly 
separated by a colon, followed by acapital letter. A 
neat book, worthy of recommendation. 

Petit Musée de Littérature Francaise. By M. Le 
Page.—Comprising extracts from the best writers in 
prose and verse between the seventeenth and nine- 
teenth centuries—especially those of the more recent 
period. The selections are made with judgment: 
but we do not much approve of the ‘ Notices chrono- 
logical and critical’ which are interspersed through- 
out the volume. They are brief, meagre, and in 
false taste—false English taste, at least. 


The Theatres of Paris. By Charles Hervey. 
Mlustrated with Original Portraits of Eminent 
Living Actresses. By Alexandre Lacauchie—To 
nineteen out oftwenty tourists who have not time, taste, 
opportunity, or language sufficient to procure them 
entrance into French society, the Theatres of Paris 
are its third estate—the other two being composed 
of the Shops and the Restaurateurs. Play-going 
there is so easy, and fits so well into the daily 
life of our neighbours, instead of being, as here, 
a difficulty to be grappled with,_the new actress, 
the new opera, or the new spectacle, are topics of such 
infinite importance in society,—that Mr. Hervey’s 
subject was a far better one than the ‘ History and 
Mystery of the Theatres of London’ could have 
been. It is better, too, as not only justifying, but 
in some sort demanding digressions from the salle 
into the foyer,—and from the “ lamp-oil and orange 
peel” world, into the domains of general society, 
literature and art. But our author, though gentle- 
manly and pleasant, has not made the most of his 





g He gives us introductory sketches of 
the history of the Académie Royale, the Opéra Comique, 
the Thédtre Frangais, &c.—but his anecdotes and 
Notices are somewhat of the oldest ; while his cata- 
logue raisonnée of artists before the public, is more 
Meagre than we could have wished. Madame Dor- 
val, for instance, though among “the unattached,” 
1880 perpetually in the thoughts and speculations of 
the Parisian theatre-goers and dramatic literati 
that she ought not to have been packed away in a 
note. Then, signs of management are perceptible in 
the articles on Mdlle. Rachel, Madame Stoltz, and 
one or two other artists ; which prevent our implicit 

th in the narratives and criticisms that have less 
known gentlemen and ladies for their object. When 
We recollect how admirable and important a share 
i creating the repertory of the modern French 
theatre was taken by the Queen of classical French 
comedy, Mars the incomparable—we feel, too, 

t the omission of a retrospect of her career, the 
character of her acting, and the list of her marvellous 








range of characters, is not to be forgiven. But let 
us not break a butterfly on a wheel. The book as 
a drawing-room book merits place and welcome. It 
is illustrated by portraits of Mdlle. Rachel,_-Madame 
Stoltz—Mdlle. Plunkett,and hersister Madame Doche 
(neither of whom owes an overpowering debt of grati- 
tude to the portraiture of M. Lacauchie),_Madame 
Albert (from whom, on the other hand, the artist 
has gallantly taken away some dozen years),—Madlle. 
Nathalie, Mdlle. Rose-Chéri, and (to avail ourselves 
of one of Mr. Hervey’s expressions) “ the Sophie 
Arnould of modern times—the inimitable, impudent, 
wicked, witty, fascinating if not fair-faced, Mdlle. 
Déjazet.” 





(ADVERTISEMENT. }—AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE.—The 
First Numark, for 1847, of the AGRICULTURALGAZETTE 
AND GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE will be published 
Janvary 2. The Horticultural Part edited by Prorgssor 
Linpiey. A Prospectus, with Plan, and List of Contributors, 
sent free by post to all who furnish their address to the 
Office, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent Garden, London. 
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THE NEW YEAR'S BIRTH. 


From out this trance of sleep I wake—behold ! 
A forest waving white—a sky of gold, 

And, o’er green earth below, 

God’s footprints in the snow ! 
While airs of heaven come mingling sweet 
From echoing paths where children meet. 


Oh! world of love and peace !—how full of light 
They only know who gaze on thee aright, 
When by the glad hearth’s stone 
Some angel voice makes known, 
In accents soft as seraph’s sigh,— 
Heaven hath its place beneath the sky. 


The New Year on thy sunny locks, my boy ! 
Flings down a golden crown; and thy pure joy 
oth counsel me to see 
Life in each leafless tree, 
Flowers where the sun hath sent no gleam, 
And springs within the frosted stream. 


So be it, gentlest Teacher !—They are wise 

Who look on Nature’s face with childhood’s eyes, 
Giving and taking light 
From all most blest and bright, 

Ere yet the earth-born shadows roll 

O’er youth’s clear mirror of the soul. 


She is to me, as I to thee, my sweet ! 

Dear mother and true friend,—all names that meet 
Where love is strong; her brow 
Wears yet no cloud, while thou 

Like to a young day’s dawn art near— 

My promise of the golden year ! 


Welcome then still, for thy beloved sake, 

New suns,—new hopes,—new blessings that may wake 
A thankful heart and lowly ! 
And still—for love is holy— 

Greet thou each morn, as thou dost now, 

With kisses showered upon my brow ! 


Exzanora L. HERVEY. 





POLK-LORE. 


Folk-Lore of Ireland. 
Kilkenny, Dec. 10, 1846, 

In the popular mythology of Ireland, the evil one 
shares with Fion M‘Comhal and his brother giants 
the credit of many a wondrous feat. For instance, the 
highest eminence of the range of hills over Temple- 
more, in the county Tipperary, is popularly known 
as the Devil’s Bit. When viewed from the eastward, 
it presents the appearance of a gigantic mouthful 
having been taken out of its summit: and the story 
goes, that his satanic majesty, in some of his aerial 
peregrinations, took a fancy to this uninviting morsel; 
but, finding it hard to masticate, dropped it at Cashel, 
—where the said mouthful now forms the noble ruin- 
crowned rock which looks down on the ancient 
metropolis of Munster. 

The fairy mythology of Ireland is a rich vein. As 
in most other countries, the fairies are held to bea 
spiteful race,—although they occasionally do a good 
turn. Over the peasantry of the south-east of Ireland, 
I am aware, from personal experience, that the belief 
in their reality holds unbroken sway. They are 
universally termed “the good people ;” and it is held 
unlucky to call them by any other name. Inter- 
course is believed to be held with these invisible 
people by the medium of “ fairy-men,” and “ wise- 
women,”——who extort large sums from the deluded 
people. When repeated misfortune attends any 
family, it is believed that the “ good people” have a 
road through the house; and a change of residence is 
frequently resorted to in order to obviate a con- 
tinuance of ill-luck. One evil which frequently 
attends such a thoroughfare, is that the infants of 
the family are changed. I knew of an instance of 
this kind. The son of a poor labourer who, from his 
infancy, was deformed, was so firmly believed by the 
rest of the family to be a changeling, that they feared 
to contradict him in anything. He was the depositary 
of theirentire earnings; and, in his capricious tyranny, 
he sometimes refused them money for their neces- 
sary food. At last he died; and when on their way 
to the churchyard, the coffin was actually laid down 
and opened to see if the “ good people” had taken 
away the “ corpse.” 

An old woman told me that she had once seen 
some of the “good people” in a Rath,—as the circular 
earthworks which served as defences to the habita- 
tions of the ancient Irish are called. She said they 
were very small in size—“dwany crathurs,”"—and 
wereclad in green, with red caps. These grassy raths 
are held so sacred onaccount ofthe supposed partiality 
of the “good people” for them, that the plough or 
the spade seldom invades their sanctity. And thus 
the antiquarian may thank popular superstition for 
the preservation of these interesting relics of the 
primeval occupants of the country, which thickly stud 
its surface—crowning almost every eminence. Alast 
that the same feeling does not attach to our ancient 
churches, abbeys, and castles;—the daily destruction 
and defacement of which disgrace the people of 
Ireland. But to return to the fairies. When a 
peasant is attacked with any illness the cause of 
which is not apparent, he is immediately set down 
as “ fairy struck ;"—and the “wise woman,” or “fairy 
doctor,” is applied to. The miniature whirlwinds 
which, on a calm summer's day, move along the 
roads or hay-fields, gathering up the dust and straws, 
are firmly believed to be caused by the passage of 
some fairy cavalcade : and woe be to the unfortunate 
wight who is caught within the magic circle!—a stem 
of straw or hay forms a shaft which, in fairy hands, 
is potent for evil, causing loss of life or limb. 

The Phoocah holds a prominent place in Irish 
Folk-Lore. He is a being essentially mischievous ; 
and particularly dreaded on the night of 41! Hallow 
e’en,—when he is believed to have especial power. 
He delights to assume the form of a horse ; and if 
any luckless wight is tempted to bestride this fiendish 
steed, he is hurried over flood and fell, and at length 
cast half-dead into some brake or mire. Many 
localities have received names in connexion with 
this elf ;—as for instance,“ Poul-a-Phoocah,”* near 
Blessington, in the county Wicklow; where the 
Liffey forces its way between steep and overhanging 
rocks, and at length rushing over a fall of several 
ledges, plunges into a dark pool, The ideas of the 


* The Phoocah’s hole. 
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Irish peasantry respecting the state of departed souls 
are very singular. According to the tenets of the 
church to which the majority of them belong, the 
souls of the departed are either in paradise, hell, or 
rgatory. But popular belief assigns the air asa 
third place of suffering, where unquiet souls wander 
about till their period of penance is past. On a cold 
or wet or stormy night, the peasant will exclaim, with 
real (sympathy, “ Musha! God help the poor souls 
that are in the shelter of the ditches, or under the 
eves this way !” and the good “ Chanathee,” or mother 
of a family, will sweep the hearth, that the “pecz 
souls’? may warm themselves when the family retires. 
The conviction that the spirits of the departed sweep 
along with the storm, or shiver in the driving rain, is 
singularly wild, and near akin to the Scandinavian 
myth. In both inst , the h soul is held to 
be, in a certain degree, material ;—being sensible to 
the same pain, and the same pleasure as the or 


Worcestershire Folk-Lore—Catherning and 
Clemening. 

Your correspondent W. L., in his letter which 
appeared in the Atheneum for the 31st October last, 
alludes to the custom of “ Catherning,” which is, or 
was, held on St. Catherine’s day in honour of that 
saint and of St. Clement; and requests further infor- 
mation, particularly from Bromsgrove in this county. 
Now, I beg to say that a gentleman who lately 
resided at Droitwitch, near Bromsgrove, has informed 
me that, till within the last twenty years, the children 
of that district used, on St. Catherine’s day, to go 
from house to house “Catoning and Clememing,” 
as they called it, and sang the following lines :— 

If you're within, 

Open the door and let us in; 

And when we’re in 

We won’t come out, 

Without a red apple 

Rolled up in a clout. 

Roll, roll,” 

Gentle butler, fill the bowl ; 

If you fill it of the best 

God will send your soul to rest, 

But if you fill it of the small 

The Devil take butler, bowl, and all. 
Our bow! is made of the ashen tree. 
Pray, good butler, drink to we, 
Some for Peter and some for Paul, 
A few red apples will serve us all. 

I recollect that, in my juvenile days, I once saw, 
at the season in question, apples roasting on strings 
before the kitchen fire, at a farm house, in Leigh 
parish, in this county, in the manner alluded to by 
your correspondent ;—but they were studded thickly 
with oats instead of cloves. And some of the apples 
0 studded were not roasted; but each affixed ona 
wooden skewer, and dredged all over with flour,— 
resembling, in a manner, a dandelion in full seed,— 
and may have been intended as a humble represen- 
tation of a glory. 

With respect to the parts which the cuckoo plays 
in Popular Mythology, as all ‘ed to in pp. 863, 932, 
and 1186 of your late numbers,—particularly that 
telative to— 

Cuckoo, cherry-tree, 

Come down and tell me 

How many years | have to live,— 
I must observe, that when I wasa youth, the children 
in these parts used innocently enough to sing :— 

Cuckoo, cherry-tree, 

Fair maid lie a’ me 

One night, two, three. 
Now this appears, in a measure, to coincide with 
the burden of Shakspeare’s ‘Summer, a Song,’ 
namely— 

The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he,— 

Cuckoo! cuckoo! 

O word of fear 

Unpleasing to a married ear. 
— Ido not find this peculiar idea relative to the 
cuckoo noticed in any of your previous papers on 
Folk-Lore. 

I understand that at the present day the colliers 
in Shropshire, when they first hear the cuckoo, 
immediately leave off work and have a holiday. 

JABEZ ALLIES. 





The Mermaid’s Vengeance. 
The port of Padstow, in Cornwall, has a good 
matural harbour, so far as rocky area goes ; but it is 
so choked up with drifting sand-hills as to be nearly 





useless. A peasant recently explained the cause to 
me. He told how “it was once deep water for the 
largest vessels,and under the care of a—merrymaid,” 
as he called her; but one day,as she was sporting on 
the surface, a fellow with a gun shot at her. “She 
dived for the moment: but, re-appearing, raised her 
right arm, and vowed that henceforth the harbour 
should be desolate.” Desolate enough it was, to 
be toiling up the main street,—our horses’ fetlocks 
covered with that same sandy drift: and when he 
added, “and it always will be so!” I saw how sin- 
cerely he believed the Mermaid’s vengeance to be 
still potential, and I regretted that I had no time to 
investigate the tradition farther. R. A. 


Superstitions connected with Rocks and Stones. 

In No. 996, in treating of the above, you confine 
your observations to the coasts of Devonshire, some 
districts in Wales, and the southern counties of 
Ireland. In Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson, edited by 
J. W. Croker, in the account of the journey to the 
Hebrides by Boswell and Johnson, is a striking co- 
incidente, vol. ii. p. 58. “ Itis called Breacacha, or 
the Spotted Field, because in summer it is enamelled 
with clover and daisies, as young Col told me. We 
passed by a place where there is a very large stone— 
I may call it a rock—‘a vast weight for Ajax.’ The 
tradition is, that a giant threw such another stone at 
his mistress up to the top of a hill, at a small dis- 
tance ; and that she, in return, threw this mass down 
to him, It was all in sport. 

Malo me petit lasciva puella.” 


The Legend of Titty Tod. 

There is an old story, told in the South of Scot- 
land, in some respects similar to that of Ingé of 
Rantum,—a legend quoted from Kohl's work in 
No. 991 of the Atheneum. The following are the 
particulars.—Two farmers had a dispute as to the 
qualifications of their wives. Not being able to 
agree, a bet was laid with reference to the spinning 
of a certain quantity of flax. It so happened that 
one of the wives could not spin; and whilst she sat 
wringing her hands in an agony of shame and 
despair at the thought of her husband and neigh- 
bours becoming acquainted with her inability to per- 
form an operation then deemed so indispensable in 
housewifery, a very little old woman entered the 
house, to whom, after some ‘entreaty, she related 
the cause of her sorrow. The old woman promised 
to spin the flax, on condition that she should retain 
the thread, if, when she should return with it, the good- 
wife was not able to guess her name at three guesses. 
This was agreed to; and the old woman departed 
with the flax. The cowherd boy on the farm, hear- 
ing a noise issuing from a green knoll, peeped in at 
a hole,—and saw a number of little females, sitting 
spinning flax ; whilst, all the time, a withered old 
woman danced about, and sang “little does the 
good-wife o’ the Ha’ ken that my name is Titty 
Tod.” The boy, on hisreturn home, told what he 
had witnessed; and thus enabled the good-wife to 
baffle the little old woman,—who, of course, was a 
fairy. 

I have seen an Irish legend—but cannot vouch 
for its authenticity—which narrates the release of a 
female from an obligation to marry a demon dwarf: 
and in which, as in the above legend and that of Ing? 
of Rantum, the penalty was avoided by the disco- 
very of the dwarf’s name, through his indiscreet ex- 
ultation. L 


The Giants’ Tomb. 

The superstitious veneration for rocks and stones 
(mentioned in your No. 987) is more widely spread 
and more ancient than any other existing or that 
has existed. India, Tartary, both Americas, as 
well as every part of Europe, furnish innumerable 
examples of it every day: and history furnishes us 
with abundant instances of its existence in the 
remotest times,—not only amongst the barbarous, but 
also amongst the most civilized, nations of antiquity. 

The striking coincidences between the manners, 
customs, superstitions, &c., of the American Indians 
and those of the ancient nations of the old world,— 
Chinese, Tartar, Hindoo, Celtic, Teutonic, and even 
African,—are sufficiently curious and interesting, and 
much more numerous than is commonly suspected. 
Amongst others, is the veneration for certain spots 
which tradition connects somehow or other with 


giants. Such, for example, (as coming first to m 
recollection) is ‘The Giants’ Tomb’—a remarkabi, 
island in Lake Huron, exhibiting a long flat summit 
(limestone) which, at a distance, has the appear. 
ance of a huge grave. Ignorance of the Chepewa 
language prevented my ever learning the history of 
this designation. i 


M.C. A. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE Ma. GRENVILLE, 
Tus noble library, bequeathed by its gene 
founder to the British ro was the a a 
continued and unwearied pursuit of nearly fifty years 
When the Catalogue of the rarer portion of the col. 
lection was printed in 1842, the entire library wag 
said to consist of about 20,000 volumes. Amongst 
them “were many of the earliest and most curious 
specimens of typography; first and best editions of 
the classics, including an unrivalled collection of 
Homers ; the scarcest Spanish and Italian poems and 
romances; the most complete series existing of the 
early editions of Ariosto; many books printed on 
vellum, and in extremely fine condition; a Tange of 
English, and more especially Irish, history perhaps 
unrivalled—among which will be found the rarest 
works on the Spanish Armada—and on the Divorce 
of Henry the Eighth; an assemblage of early voyages 
and travels—from the original editions of Marco Polo 
and Contarini, Columbus and Vesputius, to the col- 
lections of De Bry, Halsius, Hakluyt, and Purchas, 
—forming such a complete chain of uninterrupted 
information on the subject, as no other library can 
furnish. In point of condition, the library is alto- 
gether unrivalled. Large paper copies abound; and 
most of the booksare in russia. and morocco bindings 

by Lewis and Mackenzie. 

We have heard it stated, that out of every five 
books the Museum has already four. This may be 
overcharged. In point of condition, at any rate, the 
Museum copies are generally inferior. In a great 
public library duplicates are essential. The Museum 
will have now four copies of the first folio edition of 
Shakspeare. Mr. Grenville’s, it is said, is the finest 
known. It measures twelve inches seven-eighths, by 
eight inches and three-eighths, and cost Mr. Gren 
ville 116 guineas. This, therefore, is an accession. 
But a volume of still greater rarity in the collection, 
and of which there was no copy in the Museum, is 
the first edition of Shakspeare’s ‘Sonnets ;'—contain- 
ing the mysterious dedication so perplexing to the 
commentators. The Chaucers, too, are uncommonly 
fine: and among the rarer articles we may mention 
a copy (complete) of the first edition of Sir Philip 
Sydney’s ‘ Arcadia’; a copy of the first edition of 
Spenser’s ‘Shepheards: Kalendar’; the first edition 
of ‘Reynard the Fox’ (1479), translated by Caxton 
into English in 1481; the only known copy of 
*Stow’s Summary of 1561°; forty different works 
from the library of Thuanus,—more especially the 
Monstrelet of 1572; the copy of ‘Coryat’s Cru 
dities’ presented by the author to Henry Prince of 
Wales, with the Prince’s initials on the red velvet 
binding; Charles the First’s copy of ‘ Dr. Donne's 
Poems,’ with his pencil marks before his favourite 
passages; that extremely rare volume, the firs 
edition of ‘Gawain Douglas Palis of Honoure’; 
the only known copy of the ‘Pilgrimage of Sir 
Richard Guylforde, Knight, and howe he went with 
his seruants and company towarde Iherusalem’ (to. 
1511),—quite an acquisition, we consider, to the 
members of the newly-organized “ HakluytSociety”; 
Sir Kenelm Digby's copy of ‘ Plato,’ with his auto- 
graph; Wilkes’s copy of Warburton’s ‘ Pope,’ with 
MS. notes for a new edition ; ‘ Roy’s Satire on Car- 
dinal Wolsey’; that wonderfully rare work in Eng- 
lish Topography—‘ Winstanley’s Audley End’; a 
complete unusually fine copy of the first edition of 
‘ Fox's Book of Martyrs’; Douglas's own copy of 
‘Nenia Britannica’; the first edition of the ‘ Poly- 
glott Bible’ (1514-1517); the first edition of the 
‘English Bible’ (1535)—nearly complete ; the first 
edition of ‘Cranmer’s Bible’; the second edition of 
*Coverdale’s Bible’ (1550)—nearly, it is said, as rare 
as the first; that curious little volume * The Com- 
playnt of Scotland’ (1548) of which only four copies 
are known,—one in the British Museum—one belong: 
ing to J. M‘Gowan, Esq.—one belonging to Mr. G. 
Paton,—and the present volume, formerly belonging 
to the Duke of Roxburghe: all the four copie 
want the Title—of which there is only a small rem- 
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ne 1001) 
— 
‘ Ashmole’s Berkshire’ and ‘Aubrey’s 
f the rarest of our county histories 

7 er. The presentation copy of ‘ Munro, 
. i pedition’ (on — paper, the only one 
" wn)—the work which suggested to Sir Walter 
oat his ‘Legend of Montrose,’ and where he found 
his Dugald Dalgeity; the first, second, third, fourth, 
and fifth editions of ‘Don Quixote,’ — the first 
(of 1605) being especially rare; ‘Juliana Berners 
bokeof hawkynge and huntynge,’ printed (on vellum) 
by Wynkin de Worde, in 1486 3 the only perfect 
copy known of the first edition of Ovid (fol. 1481) ; 
the first edition of Pliny (1469),—among the rarest 
and most valuable of the productions of the fifteenth 
century ; the only uncut copy of the first edition of 
Plato (1513); ‘The Archs of Triumph,’ erected at 
the entrance of James I. into London, on his acces- 
sion—extremely rare and equally interesting to the 
pook and print collector. There area copy at Chats- 
worth—another in the Pepysian Library—and a third 
in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries. Mr. 
Grenville’s copy (formerly Mr. Dent's) has a dupli- 
cate series of the plates, containing variations. 

Such is a short outline of a few of the rarer 
works contained in this Noble Library of History 
and pure Literature—the noblest bequest to the 
nation (not excepting Sir Hans Sloane's) ever made 
by a private person in this country. 

“We may add, that Mr. Grenville’s Library con- 
tains several volumes bought at the sale of the du- 
Jicates of the British Museum ;—one or two having 
originally belonged to the Library of the Kings of 
England. They, thus, return to their proper desti- 
mation. It isa rule, we understand, recently adopted 

the Trustees of the Museum, ot to sell their 
duplicates in future :—a wise regulation, seeing that 
single copies have been sold as duplicates, and 
actually bought back again at a great increase of 


price, 


nant in this ; 
Gurrey’—two 0 





AURORAL ARCH. 


Fenelon, Upper Canada, Nov. 21. 
Long. 78° 30’, Lat. 44° 40’, 


Ix your paper of the 26th of September, there is 


a description of a remarkable auroral arch seen near 
Durham on the 21st of that month. I think it 
worthy of record that a similar appearance was 
observed, on the same night, on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

I first observed the arch about half-past ten ; at 
which time it did not reach to within 30° of the 
western horizon. Its general direction was almost 
exactly east and west; its summit passing about 8° 
to the south of the zenith, and its average breadth 
being about 4°. Theeastern limb had well-defined, 
straight and nearly parallel outlines,—the breadth, 
however, increasing a little as the elevation increased ; 
but the western portion was more irregular, having 
the appearance of hanging down in loose folds. The 
summit of the arch presented a very curious appear- 
ance ; the outline there being deflected towards the 
north into a well-defined segment of about a quarter 
of a circle, the centre of which appeared to be 
exactly on the meridian, and about 20° to the south 
ofthe zenith. The light appeared to roll from east 
to west, along the whole arch, in irregular cloudy 
Waves, except at the summit; where the waves 
became quite regular, and resembled radii to the 
segment above mentioned. Though the general out- 
line of the segment appeared to the eye about a qua- 

t of a circle, the direction of the radial waves 
Was as if it was the segment of an ellipse whose minor 
axis, about two-thirds of the major, coincided with the 
meridian, The appearance of these radii suggested 
the idea of several sets of similar waves, seen one 
behind the other—but moving with different velo- 
cities, or, if with the same velocity, at different dis- 
tances. This form of the arch remained unchanged 
‘ot more than five minutes,—the light rolling rapidly 
from east to west, but the shape and position of the 
segment remaining unaltered, 

Now, however, there came a change. There was 
a sudden accession of brilliancy ; the segment lost its 
regularity and its distinct radial waves; and its 
Position moved slowly towards the westward,—where 

arch was now completed down to the horizon. 

phenomenon lasted, after this, nearly half an 
s—gradually losing its brilliancy ; but as long as 
arch was at all visible, the remains of the seg- 





ment were perceptible, as an irregular indentation, 
somewhat to the westward of the meridian. The 
part that disappeared last was the beam of light in 
the east. The brightness of the arch exceeded any 
thing I have seen of thisnature. It appeared to me 
little less brilliant than the edge of a cloud illu- 
minated by the full moon. During the whole even- 
ing the common aurora was very brilliant in the 
north, 

It may be necessary to remark, that, from the cir- 
cumstances under which I observed the phenomenon, 
Ihad no opportunity of ascertaining exactly the 
angles here mentioned. They were merely estimated 
by the eye,—and, of course, cannot be much depended 
upon: but in the points of the compass I can be very 
little deceived. ‘The beauty and singularity of the 
arch induced me to observe its different features 
minutely at the time; and the coincidence of a 
similar appearance in England on the same night, 
has led me to communicate the particulars :—more 
especially as, from the large portion of the globe over 
which the electric action appears to have extended, 
it may probably have some connexion with the tre- 
mendous hurricane which the Great Western encoun- 
tered that night on the Atlantic. Jonn Laneton. 





OF LONDON’ 

WE have received the following letter from Dr. 
Mackay, in defence of his own share in the above 
publication. 

Dee. 29, 1846. 

Will you do me the favour to acquaint your 
readers with the following facts, in reference to the 
work entitled ‘An Antiquarian Ramble in the 
Streets of London, by J. T. Smith’~a work which 
bears, or bore, my name upon its titlepage as its editor? 
I make no complaint whatever against your critic ;-- 
but merely state what I have to say to clear myself 
from imputations which, without explanation, would 
seem to lie justly upon me in the estimation of all 
who have read your three notices of the work in 
question. 

The MSS. of the late Mr. Smith were put into my 
hands seven years ago. I returned them to the pub- 
lisher in about a twelvemonth afterwards; with the 
expectation that, as a matter of course, I should have 
the opportunity of revising and correcting the proof 
sheets in their passage through the press. That 
opportunity, owing I presume to my removal from 
London to Glasgow during the long interval that 
elapsed between the delivery of the MSS. and the 
publication of the work, was not afforded. The 
proof sheets were not submitted to me; and some 
statements and descriptions which were true and 
correct in 1840 have been allowed to remain in this 
publication of 1846—although rendered inaccurate 
by the lapse of time. As to other errors pointed out, 
I can only say generally that I am quite unaware 
whether they are Mr. Smith’s and mine, as I cannot 
recollect after so long a period whether the MSS. 
have or have not been accurately followed. 

A new editor appears to have been employed,—if 
I may judge from the fact that statements and de- 
scriptions have been introduced which cannot have 
been Mr. Smith’s or mine :—such, for instance, as that 
relating to the erection of the Wellington Statue on 
Mr. Burton’s Arch; an event which was scarcely a 
month old when this work was published. 

I do not wish you to print this letter unless you 
think it advisable to do so: but I do most earnestly 
entreat that, on my authority, you will inform your 
readers of all the facts which I have above stated. 
By so doing, you will much oblige 

Cras, Mackay. 


a case of mystification which any language of our 
own would be likely to convey with less of naiveté 
and force. 


public is the party most wronged. Dr. Mackay 
evidently feels this to be the case ; and very naturally 
desires to relieve himself, as far as he may, from any 
share in the wrong. What possible dependence can 
the public have in the good faith of those who cater 
their intellectual food, so long as a publishing system 
exists such as we have had many recent occasions 





That Dr. Mackay has much reason to | 
complain, there can be no doubt :—but, after all, the | 


to expose—few more offensive in spirit and details 
than the present. 

But the whole of the contrivances by which, in this 
instance, a disingenuous system is applied, to force 
the sale that literary merit should command, are not 
disclosed by Dr. Mackay’s letter. The glaring 
exposure to which this work has been subjected, is 
attempted to be neutralized by an artful insinuation 
of whose true character any man may satisfy himself 
by mere ocular examination. Copies of the first, and 
so called second, editions are now before us; and we 
affirm, on testimony open to any reader who will 
make the same comparison as we have, that the 
second is not a reprint—but a mere re-issue of the 
remainder, with new title-pages and new contenta 
This is additionally unfair to Dr, Mackay, for the 
whole of the blunders are again put forth—after they 
have been exposed—under his name and with his 
apparent approval_-We may add, that a new exa- 
mination of this ‘ Antiquarian Ramble in the Streets 
of London,’ has only additionally convinced us of 
its utter worthlessness as a work of any authority. 
We could pile, were it necessary, a second harvest of 
errors upon our first prolific crop—but a further de- 
molition is unnecessary. Dr. Mackay has told his 
story :—Mr. Bentley will now, perhaps, tell his. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue somewhat remarkable circumstance of our 
entering on the Second Thousand of the Numbers 
which embody and express our labours, coincidently 
with the opening of a New Year, seems to su 
the occasion for a word of seasonable congratulation 
to ourselves and to our readers, That kind of 
friendly greeting which, at periods like the present, 
is supposed to recognize at once the long associations 
of the past and the fresh prospects of the future, 
appears well fitted to the 4theneum and its relations 
at the opening of the year 1847. At no similar time 
since these commenced, have the “ compliments of 
the season” from us to our public had so great a sig- 
nificance. Of the new year which lies stretching 
before us, nearly all those questions on which we have 
laboured, through,the many past ones that our Numerak 
expresses are to be the accepted topics; and many a 
theorem which we maintained when it was the lan- 
guage of dissent is the orthodoxy of 1847. As the 
miracles of the earlier part of that time have become 
the commonplaces of to-day,—s0, also, have its alleged 
heresies grown into admitted truths. The measures 
which we have urged with all the strength that was. 
in us, and a faithfulness that never flagged, when 
the objectors were many and our allies compara- 
tively few and scattered, are now avouched by the 
popular assent and the adoption of governments, 
What arguments we may yet have to maintain for 
these, are no longer to be tested by “the wisdom of our: 
ancestors :” and we cannot but rejoice to feel, at the 
opening of this new year, that the Atheneum has been 
an apostle in the winning cause. How many of those 
who have fought the battle of principles by our side 
have been lost to our ranks as the years passed away 
which the above Number indicates, is a sorrow per- 
sonal to ourselves. Our readers have only to be 
reminded of the unbroken ties which have united 
them and us in the past,—and congratulated on the 
moral aspects of the opening year. 

We have before us the prospectus of a society 
established with the view of providing Free Read- 
ing Rooms for the Labouring Classes in the city 
of London. “Free schools,” say the promoters,. 
“are increasing in number; and many of the most 
destitute are found to appreciate the advantages thus- 
offered them. But the work of education too often 
ceases as soon as its first difficulties have been mas- 


—_—— | tered; leaving undeveloped those beneficial results. 
We have preferred printing Dr. Mackay’s letter | 
in the form in which it has reached us,—as exposing | 


for the sake of which, chiefly, it was undertaken, 
The numerous literary and scientific societies, me- 
chanics’ institutions, &c., which exist in various parts 
of London, and in nearly every large town in the 
kingdom, have proved very beneficial to those by 
whom they are supported; but nothing of this kind 
has hitherto been provided for the labouring classes, 
—who, possessing fewer of the essentials of domestic 
comfort and enjoyment, seem to stand in much 
greater need of such resources.” It is proposed, in the 
first instance, only to establish one or two reading- 
rooms, in the most populous districts of the metro- 
polis; and subsequently, when experience shall 
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have confirmed the expectations of the committee, 
to appeal to the public for assistance in carrying out 
the plans of the Society on a more extended scale. 
The aid of the various literary societies, and donations 
of books from authors, publishers and private indivi- 
duals, are anticipated: and books and periodicals are 
to be selected or rejected at the discretion of a com- 
mittee.—We need not say that the touchstone of 
enlarged usefulness in such an institution will lie at 
this point: and that, while the scheme is deserving of 
encouragement or the contrary according to the 
spirit and intentions in which this part of its provi- 
sions has been framed, we do not see enough on the 
face of the prospectus to enable us to decide what 
our own judgment on it should be—nor to clear up 
certain suspicions which the language suggests. Mean- 
time, we may mention that Lord Ashley is at the 
head of the movement: and his Lordship’s proceed- 
ings in matters of public philanthropy have not 
always, of late, been of the kind which inspires the 
fullest confidence where there was a previous doubt 
to be removed. 

Some astronomers—and in particular M. Midler 
—have endeavoured to deduce from the proper mo- 
tions of the stars the proof of a thing which is very 
possible in itself,—namely, that all the stars revolve 
round some grand central body. Various paragraphs 
have appeared in the newspapers, during the last 
few weeks, referring to Sir W. Hamilton, of Dublin, 
as having stated that he has received some definite 
information from M. Midler on the subject. We 
know not how this may be :—but as yet, we believe, 
nothing definite has been published. 

We last week announced that the library of the 
late Right Hon. Thomas Grenville—said to be one 
of the finest in the kingdom—has been bequeathed 
by its liberal collector to the British Museum ; and in 
another part of our paper this day will be found some 
particulars of the literary treasures thus added to the 
national wealth. We think it worth while, however, 
here to quote the language of the bequest; as ex- 
pressing a high conscientious motive which we hope 
may be contagious. The following is the codicil to 
Mr. Grenville’s will, by which the nation becomes 
heir to his library :— 

“J, the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, do make, publish, 
and declare this as and for a further codicil to my last will 
and testament. With the warmest continued affection to 
the Duke of Buckingham and to my family, I feel it incum- 
bent upon me, on further consideration, to cancel the be- 
en of my library and book as tained in my will. 

great p of my library has been purchased from the 

rofits of a sinecure office given to me by the public, and 

feei it to be a debt and a duty that I should acknow- 
ledge this obligation by giving that library so acquired to 
the British Museum, for the use of the public. I do, there- 
fore, by this codicil, revoke the bequest contained in my 
will of my library to my great-nephew, Richard Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos for life, with remainder to the 
senior male descendant of the head of my family, as an 
heir-loom; and I do hereby give and bequeath my library 
such as it may be at the time of my death, to the trustees 
of the British Museum, for the purposes thereof and bene- 
fit of the public. But I do not meas hereby to disturb the 
bequest made by my will to the said Duke of such of my 
letters and papers as my executors may on examination 
consider as worth being added to the large manuscript col- 
lection at Stowe.” 

Not the least welcome of the Christmas sights will 
be Mr, Brunetti’s Model of Ancient Jerusalem, which 
seems to be carefully executed and (onthe testimony of 
one or two oriental travellers present) as correctly asa 
work so conjectural can be. A description of the work 
is delivered every hour: “ preached” we might say 
—as the tone of the speaker is rought into confor- 
mity with his subject more entirely than was agree- 
able to ourselves, however attractive and impressive 
that may be to a large class of visitors. 

We have received the following from a correspon- 
dent :—“ Speaking of M. Arago’s determination not 
to call the new planet by any other name than that 
of Leverrier, you mention a note appended to Le- 
verrier’s preface—and containing a similar declara- 
tion regarding the discoverer Herschel’s right to be 
name-father to Uranus—as, if that note were by 
M. Arago, I am not surprised that you should so 
have understood it: for it would appear an odd 
note for M. Leverrier himself to write. Neverthe- 
less, it is his own:—that is, the preface is his own, 
and there is no distinctive mark attached to the note 
to vary the authorship. It is singular that M. Le- 
verrier should find out, apropos of his own glory, 
that it is a religious duty to call Uranus by the name 
of Herschel. The right of giving his own name to 








his own discovery is a direct corollary—with a view 
to which the tardy proposition is too obviously made. 
—Since, however, M. Leverrier and the French 
persist in a practice which the astronomical world has 
virtually condemned, (for the original attempt to call 
the planet Uranus by the name of Herschel entirely 
failed,) the person who has a right to give a mytholo- 
gical name for the rest of Europe will, of course, be 
Mr. Adams. Pray, suggest this. I feel confident the 
German astronomers would (if the French persist) 
unite with ours in recognizing any name which Mr. 
Adams might prefer.” 

Animal Magnetism, it appears, is likely to meet 
with a powerful opponent. It can no longer claim 
to be theonly agent through which a real, or a sham, 
insensibility of the system to pain may be produced. 
It has been found that the vapour of ether, inhaled 
by the mouth, induces for a time a complete para- 
lysis of the nerves of sensation and loss of conscious- 
ness ;—so that the subjects of the process are not 
aware of the application of painful agents. Teeth 
have been extracted, both in this country and in 
America, without feeling on the part of the patient; 
and the daily papers announce that Mr. Liston has 
amputated a leg under the influence of this new 
agent. We can readily believe these statements. 
A priori, there seems no reason why a man should 
not be made dead drunk—for such appears to be the 
state of the individual under the influence of the 
vapour of ether—for a few minutes by some of the 
volatile narcotics which are used in medicine. There 
is nothing here of that hocus-pocussing which cha- 
racterizes the practices of the mesmeriser. At the 
same time, we do not regard the proof of uncon- 
sciousness as perfectly satisfactory in these ether 
cases. In fact, we have too vivid a recollection 
of the tricks of magnetical impostors not to be on 
our guard against the possibility of shamming, even 
with ether. 

We have read with much pleasure the account of 
the annual examination of the schoolmasters trained 
by the National Board of Education in Ireland. A 
large company was present; and when the examina- 
tions were concluded, the meeting was addressed by 
Archbishop Whately and Mr. E. Carballis,Q.C.—the 
latter appearing as the representative of the Catholic 
Archbishop Murray, who was absent from illness. 
Mr. Carballis took the opportunity of pointing out 
the great importance of trained masters in rural dis- 
tricts, not only as instructors of the young but as 
models to the adult. Not raised by rank or pay so 
high above the peasantry as to seem of a different 
class,—their habits of order, propriety and economy, 
—the improved skill and knowledge which they dis- 
play in the cultivation of their fields and gardens,— 
and the increased comforts which, from all these 
causes, appear in their cottages—have afforded an 
incitement to the adoption of similar habits in their 
neighbourhood; which, though checked, have not 
been destroyed by the present unhappy circumstances 
of Ireland. It was stated that there are, now, up- 
wards of four thousand schools in connexion with 
the Board,—educating more than half a million of 
pupils. 

We have before us, too, the prospectus of a company 
about to be established for promoting the Irish 
fisheries and improving their fishing-boats. The 
vast mine of national wealth in the Irish seas has been 
too long neglected: and we sincerely hope that the 
proposed company may so work it as to promote the 
public advantage while advancing private interests. 

The French papers report the death, in his 66th 
year, of the Baron Bory de St. Vincent—a military 
officer of distinction, who executed several scientific 
missions under the Empire, and was a free member 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences.—In the same 
capital, the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres has filled up two vacancies occasioned by 
death in the list of its corresponding members: M. 
Fontanier, the French Consul at Singapore, having 
succeeded to M. Dubois-Aymé; and M. Ideler’s 
place as a Foreign member having been supplied by 
the nomination of Herr Panofka, of Berlin —-We 
may add that the Royal Academy of Sciences in 
the last-named capital has unanimously elected M. 
Leverrier to be its corresponding member in the Class 
of Physics and Mathematics. 

Some months since, we announced to our readers 
that a young French naval officer, M. Eugéne 





Maizan, travelling in the interior of Africa, had been 
treacherously murdered by a chief of the na 
Pazzi. Intelligence has reached France that thiy 
chief—whose crime, in spite of the promises to th 
contrary of the Imaun of Muscat, had remo; 
unpunished—has recently been himself murdered, j 
an insurrection: and in his possession haye 
found the mathematical instruments and other effects 
of the unfortunate Frenchman. They have been 
restored to the French Consul at Zanzibar, 

It is announced by the Moniteur Belge that expe. 
riments have been made, before some of the first 
engineers of France, which completely establish the 
efficacy of a machine recently invented for the pur. 
pose of effecting a new and speedy method of bor; 
tunnels. The machine was placed in front of the 
web; and effected a bore to the depth of 18 cent. 
métres in 35 minutes, It is proposed that this 
machine shall be applied to the construction of the 
great tunnel about to be commenced for one of the 
Italian lines ; and, at the above rate, the new inven. 
tion will complete upwards of five métres of bore 
per day—and pierce a tunnel through Mount Ceniy 
in the space of three years. 

The Dumfries Courier gives an account of an an 
tiquarian discovery made recently by the excavaton 
on the line of the Caledonian Railway, working in 
the Avon Valley,—which has an interest more than 
archeological. It consisted, in part, of the remaing 
of what appeared to have been the foundations of g 
house, some copper coins, and a brass sword—all 
attributed to the period of the Roman occupation: 
but the principal feature must begiveninthelan 
as well as on the authority, of our Scottish contem. 
porary. By far the most interesting discovery was 
that of a small stone trough, inverted, and placed 
upon a flat block of the same material, which upon 
examination was found to contain a brazen or bronze 
case, round in its form, two feet in length and six 
inches in diameter. Within this case was a precious 
manuscript; which at the time when it was so care- 
fully concealed must have been of high value in the 
eyes of its possessor. The manuscript, or rather 
book, is written on vellum, in rolls, as was the 
Roman custom; each roll is connected with the 
other by a slip of the same material. In length itis 
altogether about thirty feet, and two in breadth, The 
writing is beautifully executed in the Latin language, 
and at the top the words ‘ Historia Roma,’ in large 
characters, are quite distinct. A cursory examina 
tion has led some to suppose that it is a copy of part 
of Livy’s celebrated history; and, as it is expected 
that the whole of the manuscript can be deciphered, 
perchance some of the lost books of the Roman hie 
torian may be now restored to the literary world. A 
small manuscript*was also found in the case, also 
written on parchment, and about a foot square in 
size ; but the writing of this is very illegible. On the 
back are the words ‘ Ad Agricolam.’ Agricola is the 
Latin for a husbandman. But it was the name of the 


Governor of Britain under the Emperors Vespasian, 


Titus, and Domitian. These interesting relics— 
which probably owe their good preservation to the 
close manner in which their case was sealed up,—have 
been, in the meantime, carefully taken to Moffat 
Manse; and the Society of Antiquaries have been 
informed of the discovery.” 





Will be closed after the Christmas Holidays. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEI DELBERG (formerly 
the residence ofthe Electors Palatine ofthe Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so ual- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till4. Admittance to view both Pictures, 
—Saloon, Is.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 





SOCIETIES 


GeocrapnicaL.—Dec. 28.—Lord Colchester, Pre- 
sident, in the chair—Mr. J. R. Lysaght was elected 
a member. 

The paper read was the firs‘ portion of an essdy 
on the Nile, by Dr. C.T. Beke. The obscurity whieh 
has so long hung over the sources of the Nile is, to8 
great extent, dissipated by the trouble which Dr. Beke 
has taken to clear up the ambiguities of confl 
statements, and re-establish facts long misunderstood. 
A carefui sifting of the writings of both ancient 
modern travellers in regard to the sources of 
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Nile, together with his own intimate aequaintance 
with the country watered by a great number of the 
‘nitive tributaries of the great river, have enabled 
him to unravel the entanglement which obscured the 
subject, and to present a statement so clear and 
mtisfactory as to leave little labour for future inves- 
: The Doctor first ascends the Takazie—the 
Artoborus of Ptolemy—and minutely describes its 
various affluents: after which, coming back to the 
Nile, he ascends it to the junction of the Blue and 
White Rivers. Going up the Bahr el Azrek, or 
Blue River, he comes to a spot where M. Caillaud 
speaks of the Hessen as coming from the S.E.— 
which Dr. Beke proves to be the Abai of Abyssinia; 
and he, at the same time, shows that the river de- 
sribed by Mr. Russegger as the upper course of the 
Bahr el Azrek, is in fact the Dedhesa,—a stream 
frst made known by Dr. Beke, and which he now 
identifies with the Takui, described by De Barras 
as the great western arm of the Nile; under which 
name the Portuguese understood the Blue River,— 
since the White River, or Bahr el Abiadh, was en- 
tirely unknown to them. After describing all the 
afluents of the Abai on both sides, Dr. Beke notices 
a new river which has of late years appeared in the 
maps under the name of Habahia,—and which has 
been supposed by some geographers to be either the 
course of the Kilimaney (Quilimané) or of the 
Bahr el Abiadh ; but which Dr. Beke shows clearly 
to have no separate existence—it being in fact no- 
thing but the Abai of Abyssinia, called by the Gongas 
Abbaya. Dr. Beke next discusses the subject of the 
Maleg—a river which was crossed by Fernandes, in 
1613, on his way to Gu4rea; and shows that the 
route taken by the Jesuit missionary has been alto- 
gether misunderstood by Bruce. Leaving the Abai, 
the Doctor next takes up the Dedhesa; and enu- 
merates its tributaries on both sides,—as he had done 
with the other great rivers, the Takazie and the 
Abai. Having thus exhausted the hydrographic 
basin of the Blue River, the author, before com- 
mencing the particular investigation of the course 
of the White River, enters into a comparison of the 
two great arms of the Nile—the White and Blue 
Rivers: and, after minutely examining the evidence, 
both ancient and modern, on the subject, concludes in 
these words : —“ Thus, whether we consider the relative 
magnitude of the two rivers, the direction of their 
respective beds, or the volume of their waters— 
whether we regard the opinions of the ancient geo- 
graphers, or those of modern travellers, or of natives 
acquainted with both streams (for the evidence of 
mch as only know one is of course inadmissible) the 
result isthe same. In all and every of these points 
of view, the Bahr el Abiadh, or White River, is the 
principal stream—and the Bahr el Azrek, the subor- 
dinate or affluent.” 4 





Geo.ocicat.— Dec. 2.—L. Horner, Esq. President, 
in the chair.—The Right Hon. Sir E. Ryan, W. 
Bainbridge, Esq., G. E. Dennes, Esq., and J. B. 

itch, Esq., were elected Fellows. 

A paper was read ‘On Fossil Coal Plants from Cape 
Breton,’ by C. J. F. Bunbury, Esq. It consisted 
chiefly of a detailed description of species forwarded 
by Mr. Brown. Several of the species are new, and 
others new to the locality. Of the whole number 
that can be made out with certainty twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine appear identical with European coal 
Pants, or are varieties of European types—while 
eight are peculiar to North America. The author 
concluded with some general remarks on the relations 
of the American and European coal fields and the 
general uniformity of the Flora of the coal period 
throughout the northern hemisphere. 

‘On Slaty Cleavage,’ by D. Sharpe, Esq. The 
fossil shells found in the older formations are often 
semuch distorted as to render it difficult to recognize 

T species. This distortion is most marked in 
slaty rocks; and depends upon the position of the 
thells relative to the planes of cleavage of the slates; 
and it may always be accounted for on the assum p- 
tion that the rock has been compressed by a force 
acting perpendicularly to the planes of cleavage, and 
causing the mass to expand along the dip of the 
Cleavage. As such, a change in the solid masses of 
tock must have been accompanied by great alteration 
mn their relative positions. Mr. Sharpe ascertained 
the directions of the planes of cleavage over large 





areas, to see what evidence could thus be found of it ; 
and the result justified his first conclusions. Prof. 
Sedgwick had shown that the planes of cleavage run 
straight for great distances, intersecting the surface 
of the earth in parallel lines; and that they dip at 
various angles. Mr. Sharpe adds that the planes are 
arranged with great regularity—forming portions of 
great curves turned over a common axis,—their 
inclination increasing with the distance from the axis 
till it reaches the perpendicular at an equal distance 
on each side; beyond which begin fresh sets of 
similar curves. Each of these systems of curves of 
cleavage covers an area of country in which the beds 
have been elevated by a single movement, such as 
would result from the pressure upwards of a mass of 
fluid igneous matter through a rent below the earth’s 
surface. The direction of such a pressure is the same 
as is required to account for the distortion of the 
fossils ; and the increase of breadth gained by raising 
part of the earth’s surface into an arch allows space 
for the expansion of the rock along the planes of 
cleavage. Two areas of elevation were examined— 
one thirty-five miles wide, from the west side of 
Snowdon to Bala; the other sixty miles wide, from 
the south coast of Devonshire to Barnstaple. Over 
each of these the cleavage forms one system of curves, 
as above described; and Mr. Sharpe states that he 
has evidence that a similar arrangement exists in 
many other districts. 





Society or Arts. — Dec. 23.—W. H. Bodkin, 
Esq. V.P. in the chair.—T. R. Harrison, J. Wilks, 
G. A. Dean, and T. Dean, Esgqs., were elected 
members. 

A communication was read by Dr. Roget, ‘ On 
his Economical Chess Board,’ —described in the 
Atheneum [No. 992]. 

*On the Effects of Heavy Discharges of Atmo- 
spheric Electricity, as exemplified in the storms of 
1846 (including an account of the destruction of St. 
George’s Church at Leicester on the Ist of August), 
with remarks on the Use and Application of Lightning 
Conductors,’ by E. Highton, Esq. Fragments of the 
roof of St. George’s Church and the apparatus used 
for getting rid of the injurious effects of lightning on 
electric telegraphs were exhibited in illustration. The 
author commenced by stating that the frequent occur- 
rence of thunderstorms during the past summer had 
afforded almost unequalled opportunities for investi- 
gating the effects of atmospheric electricity in the 
concentrated form of lightning. He proceeded to 
give a description of the effects produced on St. 
George’s Church. The church, which was a new 
and handsome building, was entirely destroyed. The 
steeple having been burst asunder, parts of it were 
blown to a distance of 30 feet in every direction ; 
while the vane-rod and top part of the spire fell per- 
pendicularly down, carrying with them every floor in 
the tower, the bells, and the works of the clock. 
The falling mass was not arrested until it arrived on 
the ground; under which was a strong brick arch— 
and this also was broken by the blow. The gutters 
and ridge-covering were torn up; and the pipes used 
to convey the water from the roof were blown to 
pieces. The author proceeded to compare the power 
developed in the discharge of the lightning which 
destroyed this church with some known mechanical 
force. He stated that 100 tons of stone were blown 
down a distance of 30 feet in three seconds; and, 
consequently a 12,220 horse-power engine would 
have been required to resist the efforts of this single 
flash. He exhibited the effects of a new battery con- 
structed by himself,—and which was less than the 
4; of a cubic inch in size. This battery he had 
found would, for a month together, ring a telegraphic 
bell ten miles off. He also exhibited a second bat- 
tery, which, although so small that it would pass 
through the eye of a needle, is of power sufficient 
to work a telegraph. Having detailed the course of 
several discharges of atmospheric electricity, he pro- 
ceeded to show the effects produced on the electric 
telegraphs, and the means which have since been 
adopted to prevent injury to them in future. He 
stated that, since the occurrence of the above storms, 
he had examined the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, in 
London, to ascertain how far this noble pile of build- 
ing is protected from the effects of lightning. He 
found that the two small turrets have lightning con- 
ductors erected,—but the central dome has none. 





The position of the spouts and other metallic con- 
nexions is, however, such that he considers, if the 
same are preserved as they now are, the building 
will for years to come be free from damage by light- 
ning ; but should they be removed at any time, and 
glass or porcelain employed in their stead, the main 
part of the building would be in constant danger 
from every storm that passes over the city. He con- 
cluded by urging the importance of a correct and 
systematic principle being acted on in the new 
Houses of Parliament, with a view to securing them 
from the disastrous effects of lightning. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, p.m. 
Mon. Pathological Society, 8. 
Wep. Geological Society, half-past 8. 
TuuRr. Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

— Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 


Fri. Astronomical Society, 8. 
— Archzological Institute, 4. 











FINE ARTS 


First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty. By D.R. 

Hay. Blackwood. 

Tue love of the Beautiful, and the taste that reasons 
and discriminates between degreesand kinds of beauty, 
are at this moment extending so rapidly that we begin 
to entertain the hope that these may become as cha- 
racteristic of our nation as industry, wealth, me- 
chanical ingenuity, and mercantile enterprise. When 
a government like ours begins to build “ houses for 
the nation,” and sets about it by allowing a man of 
genius, like Mr. Barry, to do what he pleases at once 
with the house and the national purse—when Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Williams, instead of carping at the 
cost, complain only of the parsimony which would 
mar the great temple in hand—when men of the 
first talent are summoned from all corners of the 
country to contribute what they have of the beautifulin 
their souls capable of expression in their several arts 
—when our National Galleries are crowded with 
unwashed and washed—when Schools of Design are 
springing up in the manufacturing districts—when 
we regard the strenuous exertions which the advent 
of Free Trade has called forth from the native manu- 
facturer to emulate the foreigner in the fashion and 
beauty of our fabrics, as they have hitherto excelled 
him in cheapness and durability ;—we are led to the 
conclusion, that the movement may have begun which 
we indicated, but scarcely hoped for, when two years 
ago we expressed an ardent desire that “the habit 
of enjoying the Beautiful, and the power of appre- 
ciating it, should pervade the national character 
determine the national institutions—and be diffused 
among the peasantry of our streets and hamlets”— 
“ when, every man having become a judge and appre- 
ciator of beauty, we might expect forms of loveliness 
and grace to pervade the regions of domestic and 
every-day life, to replace in our streets the expensive 
ugliness of their decoration—in our houses the vul- 
garities of ornamental deformity—in our churches 
the distortions and anomalies of meretricious de- 
coration.” 

To accelerate such an improvement in our na- 
tional taste the works of Mr. Hay have usefully 
contributed—if we may judge of the extent of their 
influence by their number and the many editions 
through which some have passed. We have had no 
less than six successive treatises from his hand 
within a few years: some on the theory and practice 
of ornamental colouring, others on the laws of beau- 
tiful form. These works we duly noticed at the 
times of their several appearance. 

The first of Mr. Hay’s books on Form, as our 
readers may remember, was that entitled ‘The Ana- 
logy of the Harmony of Form’; in which Mr. Hay 
founded his theory of beauty on the analogy (so often 
fancied and recognized) between Harmony of Sound 
to the ear and Harmony of Form to the eye. The 
analogy we have formerly shown to be a sound one, 
if taken as a general illustration merely—the coin- 
cidences being wonderful and striking, but the con- 
nexion by no means either so accurate or intimate 
as to admit of the establishment of a principle, quite 
as much wanted to explain harmonic sound as har- 
monic sight. The demonstration, therefore, became 
resolved into the mere ignotum ab ignoto—as we then 
showed; and while we admitted many of Mr. Hay’s 
conclusions, we denied their connexion with his pre- 
mises. We took his facts—but rejected his theory. 
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Mr. Hay, nevertheless, went on, rejoicing in his | 
labour, and working his way to truth. He had begun | 
on a right system—that of elaborating the truth by | 
observation and study of the subject itself, rather | 
than by books: and the result was, as we have shown, | 
that he attained to many new and beautiful results ; 
producing original and exquisite forms,—mingled, 
however, as might be expected from imperfect theory, 
with some defects. It has been a matter of curi- 
osity to us, in a psychological point of view, to watch 
the progress of a sound, well-constituted mind, 
searching after the beau-idéal—the incarnation of 
mind’s perfection. We have endeavoured to deduce | 
from the study the greatest amount of instruction for 
our readers; and contributed as we could to the 
assistance of so good an aim. 

The volume before us is the seventh on Mr. Hay’s 
list of works, It is the most practical and systematic | 
—and is likely to be one of the most useful. It 
professes to be an attempt “to convey as much instruc- 
tion regarding the nature of symmetrical beauty and 
its application to Art as the humblest work on Eng- | 
lish Grammar conveys regarding the primary ele- 
ments of written language and their application to | 
literature.” It is, in short, a Grammar of Form, or | 
a Spelling-Book of Beauty. This is beginning at | 
the right end of the matter. Initiating the pupil 
into principles, rather than tieing him to habits of | 
mere imitation, is the probable way to lead him to 
right conclusions. To imitate good things is good ; | 
to imitate them, knowing which in them is best worth | 
imitation and which less perfect, is better -—and this 
the communication of principles will effect. But to 
create is better than to imitate; and the teaching of 
principles will effect this also—as, indeed, will genius 
left to find its own way— instruction or inspiration— 
either, or (best of all) both. To train the youth by 
the instruction of principles is, therefore, best, both 
for the youth with genius and him without it. Such 
is the intention of Mr. Hay’s treatise. 

We somewhat doubt whether Mr. Hay’s object 
will, at first, be entirely realized. His book is small, 
and cheap: but it will not at once be fully com- 
prehended by the young; and the old have done 
too well, and too long without it, to be readily con- 
vinced of its utility. The necessity, however, for 
this kind of knowledge, will inevitably, though gra- 
dually, be felt; and the work will be ultimately 
appreciated, and adopted as an introduction to the 
study of beautiful forms. 

We come then to the important question of the 
truth or error of the principles laid down for the 
beautiful proportions of élementary forms of the 
simplest kind :—and at the threshold of the inquiry 
are met by a fact unusual enough to deserve mention. 
When we formerly noticed Mr. Hay’s theory, we 
indicated its imperfections ; and perhaps somewhat 
too unceremoniously exposed what appeared to us to 
be erroneous views. Mr. Hay, however, has taken 
no offence: but given us credit for the same sincere 
desire of truth which animates his own inquiries— 
and having found our views correct, has at once, and 
avowedly, incorporated them into his system and 
made them the basis of the present work. We had 
indicated a system which contained the true prin- 
ciples of beautiful form. Mr. Hay has given our 
discussion at full length: and the following sentences 
will convey to the reader his view of his own labours 
and ours. Our views were condensed into the fol- | 
lowing lines :—“ Unity, Symmetry, Continuity, are | 
the three ruling principles of composition in design 
—the great relations of form; the perfect manifesta- | 
tions of which are at least essential conditions of 
beauty. They are necessary elements of the human 
mind in regarding the forms of matter.” [Atheneum, 
No. 817.] “Such,” says Mr. Hay, “is the idea 
given by the reviewer of the principles which are 
necessary conditions of symmetrical beauty; and it 
shall now be my task to take up the subject where 
he has left it, and to attempt to explain, systematize, 
and carry it out in such a way as to come within 
the simple nature and. object of this treatise.” 

Of course, we can do no otherwise than approve | 
as correct those principles which we had already laid 
down as embodying, in the concisest language, the 
true theory of formal beauty. We have not since | 





'the cirele and its ally the ellipse; and may be 


and singly seeking the same truth, they are likely 
in the end to find themselves very close to the 
same conclusions. 

The work is divided by the nature of the subject 
into three parts. The first treats of the proportions 
of symmetrical rectangles—as the walls of various 
sizes of panels, fronts, and sides of buildings, &c. 
It may be termed, perhaps, the symmetry of the 
rectangle. The second treats of the proportions of 


termed the symmetry of the circle—the ellipse 
being the visible form of the circle to the eye when 
presented obliquely. The third treats of the Greek 
Oval, or Compound Ellipse—as Mr. Hay calls it. 
This figure Mr. Hay thinks he has re-invented. It 
is an ellipsis of three foci; and gives practical forms 
for vases and architectural mouldings, which are 
curious to the architect, and will be very useful both 
to the potter, the moulder, and the pattern drawer. 
A fourth part contains applications of this to practice. 

The general principles of the subject we have before 
so fully treated, that we should weary our readers by 
repeating them. Of the details worked out with so 
much judgment and ingenuity by Mr. Hay, we 
should in vain attempt to communicate just notions 
without the engravings of which his book is full. 
We must, therefore, refer to the work itself. The 
forms there given are full of beauty—and so far tend 
to prove the system: and if some of the results be 
not unexceptionable (plate 90, is not altogether 
according to our view of the subject), it may be 
because there exist higher principles of which these 
are only detached portions,—the whole being not yet 
completely developed. 

At all events, what is here done will stimulate 
thinking men to investigate the truth of the doctrine, 
that the beauty of symmetry springs from definite 
properties and relations of some kind or other—and 
that the knowledge of them is neither useless nor 
unprolific. Theory may not create genius; but it may | 
provide it with tools, and teach us to understand, not 
how it is inspired, but how it works. If theory | 
bring us first on the footprints of genius, it may guide | 
us to stores of valuabletruth. It may assist us, too, to 
decipher more legibly those mighty works of creative | 
genius of which Form and Colour are the mere visible 
characters; and so, enable us to hold communion 
with those great minds which painted for us the! 
spirit of heroic times in the characters of heroic | 
thought. By such communion we cannot fail to be | 
humanized and ennobled. Forms will become to us | 
emblems of soul and manifestations of character. 
Even the hand-writing of a man of genius is said to 
contain the elements of his character—much more 
certainly will his greatest works do so. Form may 
thus become to us a rich and powerful vehicle of | 
instruction. As has been said by one of the wisest | 
students of Nature:—“ every line which we can | 
draw in thesand hasexpression ; all form is an effect | 
of character; all condition of the quality of life; all | 
harmony of health; the Beautiful rests on the | 
Necessary; the Soul makes the Body.” 





The Parables of our Lord.—An illuminated publi- | 
cation, in the style of the Middle-age service books, | 
or missals, has just been issued by the Messrs. Long- | 
man, as one of those Christmas publications whose | 


| appeal is to the taste prevailing for presentations | 


at this season of the year. A more costly and 
characteristic little book in the way of revival of 
monastic art has rarely come under our notice. 
The assertion in the concluding paragraph, that, “in 
designing the ornaments to the sacred parables, con- 
tained in this volume, the illuminator has sought to 
render them in each instance appropriate,” is well | 
borne out by the result. If the pretensions of the | 
little work to originality be confessedly small, its 
claims to variety and fancy are great. ‘The alterna- 
tion, in the illuminations, from highly-coloured orna- 
ment to the simply gilded, is not among the least 
judicious orderings. By its means, the eye is con- 
stantly relieved from what would otherwise have been 
physically wearying and monotonous. The little 
historic illustrations are, if we were disposed to be 
fastidious, scarcely in harmony with the gothic 
quaintness of the floral embellishments, initial letters | 
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altogether, highly interesting; making a characteristig 


appearance at this time of the year,—and worth 
hundred of the books usually presented under the 
name of“ Annuals.” The very binding is chaste and 
full of character. 


FABRICATION OF EARLY STATES OF VANDYKE ETCHINGS 


During the autumn of the present year, a perso 
purchased from a dealer at Liége an etching of the 
head of Waverius or Vanden Wouwer, professing 
withapparent truth—to be earlier than the first state of 
the plate as described in *Carpenter’sCatalogueof the 
Etchings of Van Dyck’ ; together with the etching of 
Van Noort,—the latter also having the appearance 
of being the first state of the plate described in the 
same catalogue. The head of Waverius had been 
much injured and drawn over,—and by this circum. 
stance greatly disfigured ; yet, at a low price, it way 
a desirable possession—as showing (had it been 
genuine) that an impression was taken in a rer 
early state. The Van Noort was so ably managed 
that no suspicion was entertained, by any one to 
whom it was shown, respecting its genuineness, Sub. 
sequent circumstances, however, induced a more 
strict examination ; and it was found to be a many- 


factured proof.—The discovery was made in gonge. 


quence of the turning up of another etching. 4 
short time since, one of our most eminent dealers re 
ceived a letter from a dealer at Cologne, stating that 
he possessed a proof of the head of Antonius Triest, 
Bishop of Ghent, in an earlier state than the first 
which is given in the ‘Carpenter Catalogue.’ The 
price asked for this was 600 francs. The print was 
directly sent for; and had it turned out what it wag 
represented to be, it would in all probability have 
found a place in our National Collection. On 
inspection, however, it was immediately perceived 
not to be a genuine thing: for, in destroying the 
back-ground, the forgers had failed to preserve the 
drawing of the contour or outline of the head,—and 
thus, made it instantly apparent, to the experienced 
and artistic eye acquainted with the unerring feeling 
of Van Dyck in this particular, that there was some. 
thing radically wrong. The same evening, it was 
purchased by an amateur, for his own collection, ata 
high price. Some of the persons advising the pur 
chase, on having the opinion repeated to them which 
caused its rejection from our National Collection a3 
spurious, made a further examination: which led to 
the discovery that the present possessors of the 
copper-plates had caused the back-ground and 
other portions of the engraving to be obliterated; 
leaving the etching by Van Dyck such as is de 
scribed in the carly states,—and, where necessary, 
carefully re-touching these with Indian ink. The 
fraud is so gross—and obviously tends to lead to 
such unhappy results in the destruction of all confi. 
dence in the minds of wealthy collectors (and these 
are, unfortunately, not too many!)—that it behoves 
all the respectable dealers in prints in London to 
combine in seeking for and unkenneling the knaves 
who have been the originators,—and exposing them by 
giving publicity to the transaction in all the princ- 
pal cities in Europe. 

In connexion with this subject, we shall have 4 
word or two to say, ere long, about electrotype 
proof-printing ! 


Finxr ArtGossir.—In consequence of theadvanced 
age and infirmities of Mr. Howard, the Royal Ace 
demician and secretary to that body, the member, 
his colleagues, have deemed it desirable to relieve him 
from the onerous duties of the office which he has 
filled with so much honour to himself, and satisfac 
tion to them and the Institution, for upwards of 
thirty-six years,—by the appointment of a deputy to 
discharge its more active obligations. As an artis, 
Mr. Howard’s early works are too well known and 
valued toneed any eulogium here. ‘ The Pleiades Dit 
appezring’ formed for years one of the distinguishing 
features of Sir John Leicester’sGallery ; and is perhaps 


| one of the most poetical pictures of the day. Asascho- 


lar and a gentleman, Mr. Howard possessed peculiar 
qualifications for the office from which he now re 
tires: and we are glad to hear that he will continue 
to enjoy the pecuniary emoluments of the offices 


found reason to alter our views; and Mr. Hay’s ad-| and text. From this remark must be excepted the | substantial proof of the estimation in which his past 


hesion, with his curious and ingenious illustrations | illustration to the Prodigal Son, which ins the | services are held. 
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an amount of scholarship and attainment with 

: i bits. 
ban and that the members of the Army and 

b have purchased a large space of ground 
their old house of meeting in St. James's 
Suare,—With the view of erecting a building which 
‘ all take rank among the architectural ornaments of 
ne metropolis, For this purpose, it is their inten- 
tion, as we are informed, to offer two prizes, of 200/. 
1002. each, for the first and second best plans of 
such & puilding,—and to open the competition to the 
members of the architectural profession at large. 

A proposal has been made, through the columns 
of the Builder, to the Council of the Institute of 
British Architects, by Mr. Weale, to publish, at his 
‘own expense, (and supply each of the Fellows with 
acopy gratis) an annual volume, consisting of fifty 

lates, exhibiting a selection of the public and private 
buildings executed in Great Britain and Ireland “ in 
ficient detail to be useful to the rising architect, 
nd to explain thoroughly the arts and contrivances 
of such structures as shall be sufficiently plain to be 
useful to foreign professional men,”—on condition 


‘that the work shall be arranged and the drawings 


executed under the direction of a publishing com- 
mittee of the Institute, (with the addition of the 
publisher) ; which Committee shall take upon itself 


"the editorial duties of the work. 


At Paisley, the birthplace of the poet and ornitho- 
gist Wilson, a subscription has been set on foot 


for the purpose of erecting a monument to his 


ory. 
m The. Paris papers mention that the beautiful 
cabinet of Mr. Stevens, long known to every lover 
of the Fine Arts as one of the choicest private collec- 
tions in that capital, is to be sold early in March. 
Besides several gems of the grand Italian school, by 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Del Sarto, and others, 
Mr, Stevens’s cabinet is peculiarly rich, it is said, in 
very fine specimens of the Flemish and Dutch mas- 
ters at the highest period of the art. “This large 
class of the gallery (for it well merits the term,)” says 
Galignani, “ appears to have been a special favourite 
with the collector; and has been selected with a pa- 
tience and judgment, and at a cost, which only could 
result from an intuitive knowledge as well as an 
intense admiration of what is really fine in Art. We 
witness the breaking up of this admirable cabinet 
with regret ;—for it was thrown open to the amateur 
on all occasions with the most obliging liberality.” 
Till the Wellington Group shall be fairly dis- 
lodged from its present elevation and planted on a 
pedestal of its own, it will not do for the press and 
public to lose sight of the controversy on the subject 


have been discarded ;—why, seeing that the Editor 
wisely rejects all clefs save the treble and bass, accord- 
ing to the simplified usage of modern times, he has 
adhered to “the ancient mode of noting the signa- 
ture by adopting one accidental less than the key 
demands.” There is littie more reason for such a 
course than there would be for printing a modern 
page in a crowded fashion b the ient ones 
were so. Reproduction is not pretended, as we 
have seen. The modern pianist is spared the thorough 
bass figures which would test his science so severely. 
We offer these remarks to assist in establishing some 
principle of editorship:—because we observe that 
the publishers “ propose following these with other 
works of the same school revised with equal care, 
and under the guidance of experienced hands.” 
More welcome publications, we repeat, could not 
be presented to the musician or amateur, whatsoever 
be his quality. The idea has been too largely 
encouraged and allowed to pass, that, when writing 
for instruments, the Ancients were deficient in variety. 
Such a character applies, it is true, to their grand 
orchestral compositions, produced at a period anterior 
to the combinations of wind instruments: witness the 
concert-pieces of Corelli—who, himself a limited vio- 
lin player, wrote limited violin music,—and who, pos- 
sessing small constructive power, contented himself by 
repeating favourite combinations and passages. But 
those who apply the censure without discrimination 
to all styles of music, can never have looked into the 
works of Sebastian Bach. Here, moreover, on turning 
to the instrumental compositions of Handel, they will 
find an affluence of forms and fashions—entirely 
differing the one from the other—and all again fresh, 
because long forgotten. True, these Suites do not 
contain such finger-passages as Moscheles in his 
earlier works and Hummel and Herz combined and 
invented; but the mania for finger-passages seems 
exhausted,—and by their being now perpetually 
thrown into the form of the Study, a step is made 
towards restoring them to their right place and occu- 
pation. Again, melody may not here take those 
flattering forms which the Italian writers for the 
Italian singers originated, and Haydn turned to 
account, and Mozart enriched to its utmost sweetness, 
and Beethoven, we may almost say, exhausted in its pos- 
sible varieties. Yet, even in the matter of melody, pre- 
judice has exaggerated the ignorance of our ancestors. 
Let those who doubt our assertions turn to Handel's 
Sarabande (p. 30, Book Ist),—consider the entire 
composition of which the ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith’ 
forms the crowning movement,—study the diversity 
of character between the Gavotia, the Gigue, the 
Allemande, the Chacone*, which these Suites reveal,— 








}asathing that has been irrevocably decided. We 
are warned by a contemporary that, notwithstanding 


the sincerity of the ministerial purpose to remove the 
statue from the Triumphal Arch, those of the Com- 
mittee who laboured to locate it there are using all 
the means in their power to prevent interference with 
it;—“ and would urge the silence of the public, since 
the matter was stated to be settled, as an evidence of 
general approval, in order to move the government 
from their intention.” The kind of tactics already 
practised by the party in question makes such an 
argument, in their mouths, extremely probable, in 
spite of its audacity: and, so far as we are concerned, 
we will, therefore, take care that no persuasion to 
the status in quo shall be drawn from our silence.— 
The demolition of the ornamental colonnade forming 
the front wing of Buckingham Palace, we may add, 

been commenced, with a view to the additions 
about to be made to the accommodations of that 
royal residence, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Handel's Suites de Piéces pour le Clavecin. Edited 
by J. Moscheles, 2 Books.—Scarlatti’s Pieces pour le 
Clavecin, Edited by J. B. Cramer.—The examina- 
tion of this music ‘on its publication only induces 
us to strengthen our recommendation of it, “to all 
vhom it concerns,” Both works seem carefully, and 
weclearly, printed. But the public ought to have been 
‘prised, that the second publication is merely a selec- 

mewhat capriciously made. We do not, more- 
Over, understand why, in the Pieces of Scarlatti, one 
ofthe old notation has been retained, when others 





examine the subjects; nay, the scientific treatment, of 
the several fugues,—and we are much mistaken if 
they do not rise from their task somewhat astonished 
as well as instructed. The true connoisseur is held 
fast by the forms of no age or no school of mechanists. 
To our thinking (taking purposely the most extreme 
instances which present themselves), he will relish 
the wayward ways of Chopin, or the sharply-cut 
tunes of Auber, all the better and more intelligently 
for being familiar with the dignity and grace and 
old-world playfulness of the caballero days of compo- 
sition. 

As affording specimens of prelude or fugue, the 
Suites of Handel are admirable alike to the student 
and the mechanician. The fugue in £ minor (suite 
quatriéme and the fugue in F minor (suite huitiéme) were 
already familiar to the lovers of severe music: and 
need be adverted to here only as proofs of Handel's 
surpassing variety,—examples of the flowing and of 
massive forms, each treated with masterly skill and 
individuality. Then, there is the Gigue (p. 39, Book 
2nd) to show how, in a measure as conventional 
and constraining as that of the Mazurka of our own 
days, the great Composer could show skill, fancy and 





* It is impossible to run over these, however casually, 
without gaining strength and authority for the notion 
heretofore expressed by us, that most of the forms of symme- 
trical melody are, in their primal state, ascribable to the 
Dance, not to the Song—to the movement of feet, not tothe 
recitation of text. These, inasmuch as expression demands 
liberties, not to say varieties, of tempo, were brought within 
what are now considered needful limits of regularity, only 
when Music became conventionalized. This speculation, 
which hitherto has not been sufficiently treated by any phi- 
losophic historian, is worth bearing in mind,—if not follow- 
ing out. We believe that the exceptions which research 
might disinter, would be so few as to prove the rule. gay 














































enterprise. The movement is excellent practice for 
volubility of finger, even in these days of a study for 
everything. Lastly, the sixty-two variations on the 
Chacone ( p. 53, Book 2nd) will well repay peru- 
sal,—as a pleasant example of what our ancestors 
received by way of changes on a given theme. Every 
conceivable figure known at that period is produced 
in succession; with an effect of interest and climax 
which will surprise the player who sits disdainfully 
down to them, and after the first half-dozen gives 
them up as “perruque.” In Handel's days, it does 
not seem as if “ variation” implied modification of 
harmony,—and hencea monotony which his successors 
knew how to avoid. The lengths, too, to which mere 
execution has advanced since these works were written 
can hardly be bettermeasured than by comparing them 
with such a set of changes as Beethoven rang, to the 
number of thirty-two (op. 36), on the spirited and 
muscular Jema inc minor. In Handel’s days, the 
Coda—in which, be it ever so short, a skilful composer 
knows how to compensate himself for the past self- 
denial enforced upon him by r ry adh to 
a certain theme—was not thought of in such a piece 
of trifling as the above. In short, whether taken at 
their own intrinsic value or referred to for the sake of 
historical comparison, the pianist of every age or sta- 
tion ought to value these old works as something come 
plete, genuine, full of genius, and full of character. 

How individual they are, indeed, cannot be better 
proved than by turning from them to the harpsichord 
pieces of Domenico Scarlatti. These are at once 
drier, slighter, more fanciful, and more ambitious ; 
not less scientific, but displaying a less genial nature, 
and a poorer vein of melody. Those selected here, 
too, are less various—Mr. Cramer not having given 
oneslow movement. Wediscern in them, nevertheless, 
dawnings,so tosay,ofsubsequent discoveries. The move- 
ment in c minor, for instance, (p. 34) is in the grand 
symphoniestyle:—that in p minor (p.79) might be one 
of Mendelssohn's early compositions—so little anti- 
quity is evident therein (save, perhaps, in the sequence 
alla Rosalia). In the Presto, p. 4, we find a second 
subject as modern in the wailing forms of its me- 
lody as if it were not alternated by those teazing 
ancient passages of interlacement for the two hands 
(totally avoided by the modern fashion of fingering) 
which admirable Signor Domenico was obliged to 
give up attempting to perform in consequence of his 
obesity! Then, let us call attention—with express 
reference to our remarks on Handel—to the bar- 
renness in interest of the three fugues; though one 
of them, “the Cat’s fugue,’ has a fantastically 
eccentric subject, promising, it might be thought, 
a corresponding audacity in its treatment. The 
student will not fail to remark other peculiarities;— 
the quaint use made of the reiterated note,—the 
comical and weak ending of an allegro on a trill, 
&c. &c. It is curious, too, to recollect that Scarlatti 
—asa great instrumental performer, it is presumed in 
advance of his time—found his talent insufficiently 
requited in Italy ; that he took refuge in our then 
musically barbarous London, at the harpsichord of 
our Italian Opera, for which he composed a ‘ Nar- 
cisso ;’ and that, subsequently, he was nominated 
to one of those magnificent and profitable musical 
appointments which Spain had, one hundred years 
ago, in her gift. It is much to be desired that the 
success of these clever and amusing compositions 
—capital as finger-practice—should lead to the dis- 
interment of more. The number is immense: for, 
at the close of the notice in his ‘Biographie,’ M. Fétis 
informs us that the Abbé Santini, of Rome, possesses 
copies of three hundred and forty-nine Sonatas for 
Harpsichord and Organ, by Domenico Scarlatti,— 
which, it is added, are not all that were written by 
the composer. 





Vocal Scores. Edited by John Hullah.—Two 
handsome and well selected volumes: the one de- 


voted to sacred—the other to secular music. The 
former contains many interesting novelties ;—excerpts 
from Palestrina, new to the English part-singer— 
double choruses by Telemann and Graun—a Fugue 
by Spohr, &c.,—with liberal and wise ‘selections 
from our own English cathedral writers, which are, in 
some sort, more available, as given with the original 
English words. The secular volume contains one 
or two noticeable novelties, besides being one of the 
best varied collections of glee and madrigal music 
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extant. We must specify Mr. W. S. Bennett's 
elegant and delicate setting of ‘Come live with me ;’ 
in which the use of a peculiar measure (}) produces 
a happy effect. The Editor, too, has set Barry 
Cornwall's 
Song should breathe of scents and flowers, 

in the right fashion. There is still much to be done 
by our glee-writers who would enlarge the singer's 
repertory. A third attempt by Mr. Macfarren— 
* There was a Man of Edmonton,’ called a “ burlesque” 

song—is uncouth, hard to sing, and we should 
imagine, from examination of the single parts, and 
the combinations intended, impossible to execute in 
tune. The ‘ Vocal Scores’ are prefaced by a well- 
written address; on one clause of which we must 
offer a comment. “On the subject of ‘ movement’ 
generally,” the Editor says, “ he cannot refrain from 
expressing an opinion that the tendency of most 
modern performances is towards a too great velocity.” 
Waiving, in toto, the question of instrumental execu- 
tion—if this be so among our part-singers, no man is 
better aware of the two-fold cause thereof than Mr. 
Hullah himself: (who conducts, let us add, all the 
unaccompanied music under his care in a tempo more 
animated than is at all old-English). The tendency 
of all voices, when going slowly, to sink in pitch,— 
and of all English persons, slow or fast, to sing 
more or less out of time and to neglect accent,— 
may have conduced to the fault complained of. 
Something, however, again, might be said of the 
modern neglect of due management of the breath, as 
a cause for distress and loss of effect in allegro music. 
The quickest movements, now-a-days, proceed essen- 
tially at a pace slower, and less harassing to the 
singer, than the talking sestetts of such Italian 
comic operas as Piccini, Cimarosa, and Paisiello 
wrotewhen so slight was orchestral accompaniment 
that nothing but honest delivery of every note would 
pass. There was no opportunity, perhaps, to draw 
these distinctions in the prefatory paragraph ;—but 
the remark calls for them by way of comment. 

Evening : a Two-Part Song. The Music by W. 
S. Rockstro. No. I. shows us pretty clearly what 
an English composer should not do. The duett has 
ingenuity and ambition; but—besides being not 
clear of mistakes in composition—it is entirely “a 
la mode Germanorum,” a bad mode for a young 
English artist to take when writing for the voice. 
This we have said some hundred times already : but 
have no choice save to repeat it, under circumstances 
like the present. 

And now, casting to the winds all classicality and 
gravity, let us announce a Twelfth-Night guest, as 
gay as a gold and azureand milk-white coat pranked 
out with roses can make him—Jullien’s Album for 
1847; with Jullien’s autograph in the title-page, 
and in the frontispiece a portrait—white and black 
as life—of Jullien’s waistcoat and Jullien’s favoris, 
solemnly conducting “ Jullien’s concerts at Covent 
Garden Theatre.” The contents include four songs 
by Mr. Balfe—one by Mr. Hatton—two or three 
of those by Herr Hdlzel, which were so well re- 
ceived at the concerts of last season—‘ The Last of 
the Carnival,’ by M. Duprez (the words of which, 
as “traduced” by Mr. Mould, are, in truth, a curiosity) 
—the bravura, by M. Maretzek, ‘ Basta un Sguardo,’ 
which Madame Castellan sang, and few will desire to 
share with her, &c. These are followed by a liberal 
effusion of valses, polkas, &c.; including ‘The British 
Army Quadrille’—by a due performance of which, 
as here written, dancers may combine a satisfactory 
exhibition of “ light fantastic toes” with a revival, 
“for the fathers and mothers on benches,” of those 
classical pleasures which used to thrill our pro- 
genitors while they listened to the “ trumpet call,” 
the “cries of the wounded,” and the “ Turkish Music” 
in ‘The Battle of Prague.’ 


The Verdi- Mania. 
WE have received from a correspondent the fol- 
lowing letter—which needs no introduction :— 


December 27, 1846. 

With reference to an article which I have just read 
in your able and usually just journal relating to mu- 
sical subjects, I must, in justice to all parties, acquaint 
you, that, for some reason or other, you have been 
entirely misinformed as to the success of Verdi’s 
opera of ‘ The Foscari’ at Paris; which, instead of 
having failed, as you assert, met with the most de- 





cided success on its first representation, and has nightly 
been growing in the favour of the public. I can 
judge of the t of its on its first repre- 
sentation, from having been present; and I have since 
heard, from persons competent to judge, that on each 
representation it gains in public estimation. I am 
not acquainted with Signor Verdi; and I should not 
trouble you with this letter, were it not that, as a 
real lover of good music, I think it much to be re- 
gretted that you should, for some incomprehensible 
reason or other, systematically decry a composer who, 
with many defects, has great merits, and that you 
should treat him as wholly unworthy of his fame ;— 
which (perhaps from the dearth of other composers) 
is acknowledged by all Europe, and is proved by the 
manner in which his operas are received in nearly 
every quarter where Italian operas are performed. 
It appears to me that he has great knowledge of the 
mechanism of music—that his melodies are simple 
and clear—and that to no master, living or dead, is 
he inferior in producing dramatic effects; though 
there is some mannerism in this latter quality. His 
faults are, an abuse of unison of voices, and an oc- 
casional monotony;—but, on the whole, he is far supe- 
rior to all the living composers, (Donizetti, alas! being 
out of the question,) and it is both unwise and unfair 
in a journal like yoursto mislead the public taste by 
promulgating false information, to prove a theory 
which is contradicted by facts. Rossinis, Donizettis 
and Bellinis do not grow on every tree: and, as the 
taste with regard to older composers is changed, 
and the public will not be talked into swallowing that 
which they (rightly or not) consider tiresome, allow 
them to form their unbiassed opinion upon and listen 
to that which excites and pleases them. 
Your Opepient anD Constant READER. 





This letter requires a twofold comment :—its cour- 
tesy, whichallowstothe Atheneum to be“ usually just,” 
and its petulance, not for Verdi, but against Verdi's 
betters, claiming distinct treatment. With regard to 
the reported failure of ‘I Due Foscari’ at Paris, our 
correspondent is probably as well aware as ourselves 
that at the Thédtre Ventadour a tranquil reception 
is almost the worst condemnation which awaits any 
new work :—and this, four out of five Paris journals 
have announced to be the fate of the opera in ques- 
tion. We, too, have friends “competent to judge,” 
who confirm the journals in speaking of the reception 
of ‘I Due Foscari’ as cold, if not dubious; and of its 
chances of keeping the stage as being less than those 
of * Ernani’ (which, if we mistake not, has not been 
repeated in Paris this season) or ‘ Nino,’ which 
has not grown into the favour of a stock opera. So 
much for facts. Now, as regards our “incom- 
prehensible” feelings with regard to Signor Verdi: 
—we have given, heretofore, the reasons for our 
objection [Nos. 951, 968]: let us, however, reca- 
pitulate them. Our desire to see a much over- 
rated man in his right place is quickened by the 
conviction that he represents the extreme of that 
extravagant school of writing which, under pre- 
text of dramatic effect, has all but ruined the singers 
of Italy. We cannot admit the musical mechanism 
(or science) of a composer who, belonging to the 
vocal school of Europe (the Italian—as distinguished 
from the German, which is instrumental), tears his 
voices so remerselessly as Signor Verdi; and whose 
scoring has essentially little more originality than 
that of the use of trombones in unison with the 
voices,—no matter what the subject,—or other such 
delicate expedients. Still less can we allow that to 
pass for “ simple and clear melody” which is merely 
simple and clear plagiarism of the most worn-out 
commonplaces of modern composers. But we have 
small hope of converting a connoisseur who can mention 
Rossini, Donizetti and Bellini in the same breath ; 
—who, in his fear of the public being “talked into 
swallowing” what is thought “ tiresome,’ overlooks 
the fact, that the experiment of revival has never 
been judiciously and carefully made without success 
—and who, possibly, like other opera-goers, mistakes 
a few fashionable Aristarchi for “ the public.” 





Drury Lane.—At this house—since Covent 
Garden is out of the question—we look, usually, for 
the best pantomime of the season, because of its pe- 
culiar resources and of the experience and practice 
of the management in matters of spectacle, music 








and ballet. We fear, however, that we no | 
understand, because we no longer enjoy, this spec 
of fun as our ancestors did. We have eoun al 
tical and critical: and, moreover, consult our 
nity too much. The practical joke is voted yy 
and the end is, that nothing is left us to laugh at um 
the “ plentiful lack” of fun and joke where ~ 
were reasonably expected. This absence of hy 
is, in itself, a thing absurd and ridiculous enoy). 
but the spectator has to manufacture the jest, som 
as it is, for himself. ' 
accordingly, produces but a blank sort of s 
smiling dissatisfaction. The pantomime at this houy 
is entitled ‘ Harlequin and St. Georgeand the D, 
and it is described as being “comic, historical, ay 
legendary.” We fear that it hardly justifies eithe 
of these adjectives—certainly not the first, 
would have laughed if we could—but could not: " 
would have laughed if the children had—but thy 
did not. The pantomime would seem to cel 
the triumphs of the “March of Intellect” over qj 
Superstition and Ignorance—no doubt a proper i. 
sign enough, though somewhat grave. The enchan 
ress Kalyba (Mrs. H. Horncastle) impersonates ty 
latter genius; and possesses power over all elemeny 
—at least, those ancient four named Earth, Air, Fix 
and Water. Young England, or March of Intellect(Mig 
Anne Payne) indicates her control of the same 
the agency of a steam tug and a railway viaduct ; anj 
introduces her rival to an infant school, where ty 
little boys and girls receive the questionable boon of; 
half-holiday to witness the performance of this y 
identical pantomime. The combat between St. 
andthe Dragon takes placein Egypt; but theaffairisy,. 
accompanied by drollery of any kind, though St.G, 
be enacted by Mr. W. H. Payne and the Dragon'y 
Mr. Wieland. This introduction proved long ax 
tedious : and after the change of the characters ing 
the pantomime personages, the tricks and transfom. 
ations were few and ineffective. They offered litt 
of amusement, meaning, or novelty. The last sce 
or two may, perhaps, be excepted. A procession ¢ 
hobby-horses from a toy warehouse conducts th 
Wellington Statue to Hyde Park Corner: there, the 
scene changes, and shows the hero on his charger a 
Waterloo—the spirited action of the latter contrasting 
strongly with the quiescent attitude of the Wyat 
group. 





Haymarket.—The annual faéry extravaganza, by 
Mr. Planché, was produced here on Saturday lag, 
It is, as usual, from one of the Countess D’ Anois 
tales—in this instance from the story of ‘ Prince 
Lutin ;’ and met with deserved success. The titl 
is, ‘ The Invisible Prince; or, the Island of Tranquil 
Delights.” None of this writer's burlesque po 
ductions have in quantity of action, quality of pe 
rody, and felicity of application excelled the present, 
It is in one act; into which the author has crowded 
and compressed a world of wit and amusement. The 
moral of the tale is, like that of the ballads d 
‘Hartlap Well,” ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ aud 
‘The Wild Hunter,’ the duty of compassion to the 
inferior creatures. Don Leander (Miss P. Horton) 
is a prince lineally descended from the king 
of Allaquiz. Sitting in his garden bower and 
playing his flute, an adder winds about him. He 
is about to kill it, when a certain expresso 
about its eyes, as if pleading for mercy, induces him 
to spare the reptile; which has, in fact, fled to him 
for protection from its pursuers. Accordingly, he 
shuts it up in his arbour for safety. The Jnfavte 
Furibond (Mr. J. Bland), with his adherents, som 
after assaults Leander; when the fairy Gentilla (Mm 
L. S. Buckingham), riding on a colossal snake, a} 
pears for his deliverance. She it is whom, in th 
adder, the prince had spared. In the excess of het 
gratitude, she gives him a cap which has the power 
of making him invisible and conveying him where 
ever he may wish; together with three roses—ot 
having the power of shedding unlimited wealth. 4 
his desire, he is at once transported to a distanct; 
and arrives in a forest, near the shores of the 
Ocean and commanding a distant view of the Pala 
of Pleasure, on the Island of Tranquil Delights 
There he has the good fortune to save from ass 
sins one Apricotina (Miss Reynolds), “own maid 
the princess of the island.” ‘The prince express? 
strong wish to be admitted into the palace; but# 
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a maternal pe a _ore 
isi m the establishment. is is, o 

- — to one invested with invisibility 

 wishing-cap. We next find him, therefore, 

i unseen with the palace groups ; lending his 

a at roquet, and thus holding a whimsical 

e Princess Xquisitelittlepet (Miss 

Subsequently, he appears to her as 

tique of Apollo. There is at the end a 

wie with Furibond ; in which Leander’s invisi- 

Pity causes, indirectly, the death of the former. 

The union of the lovers then takes place; and 

+ is hailed as the successor to the crown of 

Allaquiz. The piece is greatly indebted for its 

triumphant success to the excellent acting of Miss 

orton, Miss Julia Bennett, Miss Reynolds, and 

' Bland. Of Miss Reynolds we must record a 

; i She is one of ert hj 

@ new engagements, and likely to be highly ser- 

ae to 2 oem. She would make a charm- 

ing soubrette. As a burlesque performer, she carried 

away the house in more than one musical parody,— 
and was in these deservedly encored. 

Sapter’s WeLts.—This theatre re-opened with 
Kotzebue’s ‘Stranger‘—and a new pantomime, 
tilled ‘ Harlequin and a Happy New Year; or, the 
White Cat and the King and his Three Sons.’ The 
story of the White Cat has been before drama- 
tized and illustrated by spectacle and music. It is 
here menaged with much cleverness. The introduc- 
tion isneatly written ; and the tricks and transforma- 
tions which follow had been well rehearsed. There 
were some good jokes,—apropos of the Montpensier 
marriage, Free Trade, gun-cotton, the Wellington 
Statue, and the wrong-headed agriculturists. The 
genery is, in particular, good ;—and the getting up is 
in all respects, exemplary. 


to have preferred the useful and instructive to the en- 
tertaining in the performances for the present season. 
The characteristic Christmas feature is an entomologi- 
cal pantomime, entitled ‘The Butterfly’s Ball’:—in 
which the“ Fairy Queen of the Insect Race” marshals 
all her subjects before an astonished if not an ad- 
miring andience. Such a theme demanded the wit 
of an Aristophanes to make it interesting. The 


| present adapter has not so much as ventured at 


humour. The child’s book from which the argument 
is derived is a far pleasanter affair. To make up for 
the intelerable dullness of the introduction, however, 
there are some good tricks in the subsequent panto- 
mime. The athletic novelties of the ‘ Lauri Family,’ 
too, frequently surprise and gratify. The scenery is 
elaborate and beautiful. On the whole, though 
rather a substitute for than a pantomime, this piece 
may be permitted to pass muster as a decent bur- 
lesque, accompanied with clever gymnastic illustra- 
tions ;—but it never can prove attractive. 





Otyuric.—Rowe’s tragedy of ‘Jane Shore,’ 
and a new pantomime, called ‘King Alfred the 
Great, or Harlequin History and the Enchanted 


Raven,’ re-opened this theatre on Saturday. The 
attempt to make “ History attractive to children,” as 
the bills have it, is, no doubt, laudable. We had Alfred 
inthe neatherd’s cottage, with the incident of the cake 
and the wife's anger,—the King’s disguise as a minstrel 
in the Danish Camp,—and his victory over Guthrum, 
who commences as a big-headed giant and ends as 
Clown, The subsequent portion of the piece is spi- 
ited and bustling. The hits were too numerous to 
mention, and managed with great rapidity. The 


Columbine is an attraction ;she dances well and 
looks pretty, 





Musica 4nD Dramatic Gossip.— The wisest 
of musical seers would, we imagine, be puzzled 
how to phrase his “ throne-speech’’ for England 
mn 1847. Our assurance that the prospects of 
the year are singularly full of promise implies no 
clear-sightedness with regard to what influence may 
expected from the performance thereof. We 
auld, else, look for a most eminent growth in en- 

‘enment, considering the series of entertainments 
ne. . The historical concerts to be given by 

: Hullah’s committee should not pass without 
pue greater amount of knowledge with regard to 

lish music being diffused than at present exists 





among the many; who confound the language of the 
words with the style of the composer, and seem to 
think that Balfe and Boyce, and Barnett and Batti- 
shill, and “ Young England” and Purcell are all of one 
and the same country. Then another Philharmonic 
season directed like the last, ought to bring our 
instrumental execution to sucha point of excellence 
that the great composers of the continent, as in the 
days of Haydn and Mozart and Beethoven, might be 
contented to write for England, on an argument 
something more artistic than the desire for British 
gold. Thirdly, the presence of Mendelssohn during 
the month of April, if it will not put an end to the 
(musical) follies of Exeter Hall, secures to the public, 
at least, some interesting performances there. Nor 
will the rivalry between the two Opera Houses “ sink 
in the ground,”_whatever be the consequence to their 
respective treasuries. That the second one has been 
undertaken at all, is a convincing proof that mis- 
management on system will not be submitted to 
without appeal—be the attempts at the concealment 
of its real tendency ever so speci Neither esta- 
blishment will sustain itself against a month’s strong 
opposition without the exercise of a care, diligence, 
and foresight new to this country. Our orchestral 
players will be quickened in zeal and energy by the 
presence of so many new artists—our opportunities 
for the choice execution of chamber music increase. 
There is room enough for all. Nor even on that 
least hopeful and most problematical field of musical 
enterprize— English Opera, do the clouds lie so 
heavy but that some piercings of light in the “ fair 
weather quarter” may be seen. We have had occa- 
sion to notice many signs in the publishing world, 
which announce a change in its “ form and order,” 
however slowly, surely tending to the conclusion 
of the triumph of Trash. Lastly, as regards pa- 
tronage, we accept it for good omen, that Royalty 
entertained itself yesterday by a reading of Racine’s 
‘ Athalie, with a performance of the choral music by 
Mendelssohn, which is entirely new to this country. 
In short,—in despite of the mediocrity of rising talent 
executive and creative which seems all but universal 
throughout Europe—we commence the task of another 





year’s musical criticism with a persuasion that it is | 
long since the prospects of Art have been so fair | 


for the English public. The amount of professional 
harvest to be reaped is another matter,—to be deter- 
mined by the profession itself; and this more by 
the measure of independence and indefatigable study 
than is generally admitted. In proportion, however, 
as Art is made a trade will be the number of 
traders—many of whom must, according to the uni- 
versal law of society, “ go to the wall.” The reward 
of more generous instincts, ambitions and efforts is, 
at all events, certain in one item most important 
to the happiness of life—self-respect. 

Leaving these general speculations, the number of 
mixed entertainments, combining anecdote, &c. with 
music, increases week by week. When anything like 
classification or subject to be illustrated is attempted 
in them, they have an interest and a value. Certain 
among them, however, are too unsatisfactory in their 
aimlessness to pass without comment. Here, for 
instance, is the programme put forth by Mr. J. L. 
Hatton, a few days ago. This gentleman is known 
as a clever singer, a clever pianoforte player, and a 
clever composer; having talent enough in any one 
of these characters to make his way, were he to be 
consistent in effort. Why, then, make up his enter- 
tainment as follows? The first part consisted of 
some introductory remarks upon railroads;—Cursch- 
mann’s song, ‘She is mine,’ a specimen of pianoforte 
music, by Corelli ;—Handel’s ‘O ruddier than the 
Cherry,’ a specimen of Handel's pianoforte music ; 
—‘ Little Red Riding Hood,’ by Mr. Roe ;—‘ The 
little fat gray Man,’ by Mr. Blewitt. The second 
act was no less curiously coherent in its confection : 
Bach and ‘ Old King Cole’ figuring in it cheek by 
jowl—Beethoven and ‘The Leather Bottell.’ There 
is a palpable folly in such arrangements and dis- 
agreements as these, which calls for strong protest. 
Since a new public is rapidly rising and spreading 
on every side, it becomes of no trifling consequence 
that it should neither be mocked, nor led astray, nor 
fancy that it is imbibing a taste for Art when it is 
amused by artistic irreverence and charlatanry. On 
like grounds, we are unable to “ warrant” the concert 
given at the Beaumont Institution, Mile End, on Tues- 





day last: though the engagement of Madame Bishop, 
Signor and Madame F. Lablache, Mr. John Parry, 
and Mr. Manvers makes it evident that the utmost, 
liberality was intended. Yet the programme, as 
regards instruction or illustration, was of the most 
common-place order possible. Now, if the literary 
institutions mean to enter the lists with M. Laurent 
and Mr. Coleman and M. Jullien, let them say so 
honestly,—and let their managers honestly own them- 
selves to be speculators, careless on what principle 
or no-principle their coffers are replenished. But 
these, we repeat, are not the terms on which Art 
should be employed in such places: and, although 
by such diffusion taste is indirectly generated,any 
profit which accrues, in the matter of enlighten- 
ment, must arise from the research and self-cultiva- 
tion of the listener more largely than from the 
directing power of those whose province and privilege 
it is to lead and to provide.—Here is our best place 
for announcing that the Fifth Concert of the Society 
of British Musicians has taken place, with a pro- 
gramme of no particular interest. 


The most recent Opera rumour assures us that 
neither Signora Tadolini nor Signora Frezzolini are 
coming to Her Majesty’s Theatre; but that Signora 
Nini Barbieri is, who was reputed two seasons since 
[vide No. 939], to have the finest voice in Italy. We 
are, now, informed that Signor Coletti and the man- 
agement are not agreed :—also that Herr Pischek’s 
avatar on our Italian stage is by no means certain. 
We think hesitation on his part is sagacious :—it being 
questionable how far his Italian accent or his Ger- 
man action would group with those of the southern 
artists: while even a comparative failure in England 
would seriously damage his popularity at home. So 
that it is probable the subscribers will have the 
pleasure of once more hearing Signor Fornasari. 
We believe Mdile. Lind’s coming is past doubt. 
The Gazette Musicale informs us, that “ Mr. Lumley 
has added to his establishment that distinguished 
virtuoso and composer, M. Panofka; who has been 
of signal service in the reorganization of his com- 
pany,--and is especially charged with the supe-in- 
tendence of the artistic interests of his theatre.” This 
is about the tenth engagement of the kind which has 
been announced in the foreign papers. 

It is said that the delay of * Robert le Bruce’ is 
caused by the weakness of the third act of the pas- 
ticcio; which, during rehearsal, became so signally 
evident as to render a new concoction necessary. 
This is somewhat at variance with the explicit an- 
nouncement in the letters, from Bologna, of M. 
Niedermayer and Gustave Vaez,—that Rossini had 
made it a condition that not a note should be changed! 
The whole story seems, now, a piece of trifling with a 
great reputation and a great public, which “is not, 
and cannot come to, good.”’ 


We were led to mistrust the fate of M. Ponsard's 
second venture at the Odéon by the very over-solici- 
tude as to the manner of its performance, shown in 
the Araldi trial. The play which is to live must be 
strong enough to bear all manner of bad chances: — 
whereas, with such as manager and poet could assemble 
most to their liking —‘ Agnes de Méranie,’ if we are to 
believe the critics, has suffered shipwreck. To para- 
phrase the summing up of M. Janin, M. Ponsard 
has evidently fallen before the memory of his past 
success. By this he has been so much disturbed 
as to have not yet recovered the liberty necessary 
to the Poet, who should see straight before him 
as he advances, without troubling himself to make 
sure of every separate step. Hence arise endless 
pre-occupations—a style of mixed tints—an obvious 
discomfort — awkward turnings and windings and 
clumsy repetitions; in short, a drama which dies 
for lack of interest, truth, probability, moral dignity 
—and above all, of passion to feed its life. To 
this decided sentence the feuilletonist adds, that the 
tragedy” was not well acted,—that M. Bocage was 
not at ease in his part,—that Madame Dorval is too 
matronly for hers,—and that the public wished, but 
was unable, to applaud. If this be faithful criticism, 
not fine writing, it seems as if the play might have 
stood a better chance with Mdlle. Araldi for its 
heroine. At all events, its failure would not then 
have rested with undivided force upon the shoulders 
of the dramatist. 
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Paris Academy of Sciences.—Dec. 21.—Various 
communications were made on subjects of Chemistry 
and Natural History :—and, as the Academy went into 
secret committee at an early hour, the reading of the 
correspondence was postponed till the next sitting. 


Sound in Theatres.—Dec. 29.—In the Atheneum 
of last week I noticed some observations on the form 
of theatres, as regards seeing,—in answer to Mr. 
Dwyer’s remarks read before the Decorative Art 
Society : and am induced to offer one or two observa- 
tions on the subject of sound, as also touched on by 
the lecturer. The Report says, “An ignorance of 
acoustics was said to be evident in the construction of 
our theatres. Mr. Dwyer referred to several well- 
known forms, as tunnels, &c.—as also to the stone 
canopied seats in Westminster Bridge, where the 
slightest whisper in one could be heard in the oppo- 
site,—as so suggestive that he could not but feel the 
greatest surprise at such repeated blunders.” In 
another part, Mr. Dywer remarks, “ when it is not 
wished to have ornament in relief upon the fronts of 
the boxes, valances suspended from the cushion were 
suggested,—as also Persian carpets, &c., ornamental 
iron-work for balconies, open fronts to boxes, &c.” By 
these latter observations, Mr. Dwyer defeats his own 
argument in regard to sound. Were drapery hung 
up at the back of such recesses as he describes on 
Westminster Bridge, or were the backs of them even 
perforated with open iron- work or balustrades, the effect 
of sound would be destroyed. In the first case, the 
sound would beabsorbed in the drapery, instead of being 
reflected or thrown back :—and, in thesecond, the open 
iron-work would allow the sound to escape, instead of 
being returned to the opposite recess. So would it 
be in a theatre. Had the fronts of the boxes of the 
present Italian Opera House been covered with such 
draperies, carpets, &c.,—or had they been perfor- 
ated—there would have been a destruction of one 
of the most perfect theatres for hearing ever con- 
structed. The observations made by Mr. Dwyer 
regarding the form of ceilings are quite correct :—and 
at the above house you have this well-adapted con- 
struction. A Subscriber. 

Sale of Autographs.—At a recent sale, in London, 
of a curious collection of autograph letters of royal 
and distinguished characters, the following were some 
of the articles sold, at the prices mentioned :—The 
signature of Marie Antoinette to a document upon 
vellum, dated Paris, November, 1789, 1/. 5s.; Car- 
dinal Mazarin’s signature to a document, December 
29, 1642, 22.; a letter of Montesquieu, Paris, August 
24, 1749, 11. 13s.; Napoleon, a Life of Alexander, 
—four pages folio occupying one half the page, the 
other filled with closely written remarks by Napoleon, 
7l.; four autographs of the same personage, from 
25s. to 31s. each ; signature to an order of Nelson, 
dated on board the Victory, in Largos Bay, May 10, 
1805, 1/. 5s.; a letter of Samuel Richardson, the 
novelist, to the celebrated De Luc, London, Feb. 17, 
1759, 20. 4s.; the signature of Robespierre, 1/. 13s.; 
two odes in the autograph of Jean Baptiste Rousseau, 
51. 15s.; letter of J. J. Rousseau, dated Jan. 4, 1758, 
addressed to Madame d’Houdetot, 6/.; a letter of St. 
Vincent de Paul, canonized by Clement XII. in 
1737, 32. 10s.; the signature of her present Majesty 
to a summons for the attendance of the Bishop of 
Winchester at the Coronation, dated May 9, 1838, 
1. 6s.; seventy-five letters in the handwriting of 
Voltaire and of his secretary Wagniére, relating to 
the “Affaires des Calas,” 9/. 15s.; Lavater—Meélanges 
de Régles Physionomiques, manuscrit pour des Amis, 
avec quelques Lignes Caractéristiques, mounted 
on 103 sheets: this manuscript was presented by 
Lavater to the husband of Madame de Staél, with 
the express condition, as stated in the preface, of its 
never being published. There is but one other copy 
known, which is in the Louvre. This one is now in 
the possession of the British Museum,—Sir Frederick 
Madden becoming the purchaser of it, for 10/. 10s. 
Autograph letter of Queen Elizabeth, dated May, 1587, 
to the King of France, complaining of certain hos- 
tilities offered to the English ships, fetched 87. 10s, 
An autograph letter of Catherine Empress of Russia, 
ll. 4s.; and one of Francis I., 1/. 1ls.; a letter 
in French of Gibbon, the historian, to Madame 
de Levery, dated Lausanne, Oct. 19, 1784, 2. 6s.; 
an interesting letter of Gray, dated July 29, 1768, 





and addressed to Miss Antrobus, informing her that 
he had just received an appointment from the Duke 
of Grafton, as Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge, 37. 12s. 6d.; a letter of Henry IV., 1/. 6s.; 
the portion of a letter in the handwriting of Lord 
Byron, 13s.; the autograph of Dr. Johnson, 15s. ; 
a letter of President Jefferson, addressed to Madame 
de Staél, 1/. 1ls.; a letter (supposed by judges to 





be only half of one) of La Fontaine, 3/. 3s. ; a letter 
of Goethe in French, bearing date, Jena, Dec. 16, | 
1803, 12. 5s:; Buffon, an interesting letter to Pro- | 
fessor Cramer, Oct. 13, 1779, 12. 2s.; receipt of | 
John Calvin, the Reformer, 12th of Dec., 1543, | 
51. 4s.—-Morwing Paper. 

Water raised by Waves through Valved Tubes.— 
A feasible and obvious application of Harvey’s grand 
discovery of the use of valves in raising the blood | 
through the veins, has just been suggested by a cor- | 
respondent of the Mechanics’ Magazine; namely, the | 
raising of water from the sea, by the lash of the waves 
through valved tubes into reservoirs on a high level,— 
for the acquisition, of course, of an unlimited supply 
of water power, to be turned to any requisite purpose. | 
The inventor proposes to test the practicability of | 
the principle on Southsea Beach.— Builder. 

Fact y. Fancy.—A correspondent, in glancing | 
through the volumes of the ‘ Spectator,’ has marked 
a passage in No. 241 of that work, which he 
thinks worth bringing under our notice, as offering 
a curious example of a matter treated by an en- | 
lightened writer of the time as a piece of fabu- 
lous extravagance, yet more than realized in one 
of the most extraordinary applications of modern | 
science :—“ Strada, in one of his prolusions, gives | 
an account of a chimerical correspondence between 
two friends by the help of a certain loadstone,— | 
which had such virtue in it that if touched by 
two several needles, when one of the needles 
so touched began to move, the other, though at | 
ever so great a distance, moved at the same time | 
and in the same manner. He tells us that two | 
friends, being each of them possessed of these needles, 
made a kind of dial-plate, inscribing it with twenty- 
four letters—in the same manner as the hours of the | 
day are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. They 
then fixed one of the needles on each of these plates 
in such a manner that it could move round without im- | 
pediment, so as to touch any of the twenty-four letters. | 
Upon their separating from one another into distant | 
countries, they agreed to withdraw themselves punc- | 
tually into their closets at a certain hour of the day, 
and to converse with one another by means of this | 
their invention. Accordingly, when they were some 
hundred miles asunder, each of them shut himself up | 
in his closet at the time appointed, and immediately 
cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If he had a mind 
to write anything to his friend, he directed his needle 
to every letter that formed the words that he had 
occasion for—making a little pause at the end of every | 
word or sentence, to avoid confusion. The friend, 
in the meanwhile, saw his own sympathetic needle, 
moving of itself to every letter which that of his 
correspondent pointed at. By this means, they talked 
together across a whole continent and conveyed | 
their thoughts to one another, in an instant, over 
cities or mountains, seas or deserts. * * In the 
meanwhile, if ever this invention should be revived 
or put in practice, I would propose that upon the | 
lovers’ dial-plate there should be written not only the | 
twenty-four letters, but several entire words which have | 
alwaysa place in passionate epistles ;—as flames, darts, | 
die, language, absence, Cupid, heart, eyes, hang, 
drown,—and the like. This would very much abridge | 
the lover’s pains in this way of writing a letter—as it | 
would enable him to express the most useful and sig- | 
nificant words with a single touch of the needle.” 

Draining of the Lake of Haarlem.—When the 
trial was made of the engine called the Lecgh- 
water, all the parts moved with great regularity ; 
and the 11 pumps, at every stroke of the piston, 
raised 66 cubic métres of water. Though every time 
such a mass of water was raised, the engine was 
subject to a pressure of more than 200,000 kilo- 
grammes, hardly any shock was felt in the vessel ; 
and the only noise that was heard was that made by 
the flowing off of the waters that were raised by the 
pumps. The number of strokes of the piston was 
about seven in a minute; the water was raised to 
the height of 130 to 150 métres, and the pressure of 





the steam in the boiler was from 30 to 35lb. B 
If it should be necessary in draining the 
Haarlem to raise the water from a greater de th, 
force of the steam-engine may be safely ine - 
701b, English, and by this means the Celerity of 4 
play of the pumps might perhaps be increased, 
present, taking the operation as it was o: 1 
October, this steam-engine is able to raise deduc; 
the loss, 450 cubic métres per minute, or 648 Oot 
24 hours, which is about 45,000,000 ordinar . 
fuis. The power of the engine may be eatin 
equal to 300-horse power. Whatever be the aus 
tity of coals employed to obtain so great a : 
the expense may always be diminished by the o 
tinuance of the operation. A former experiment} 
already proved that no more than two kilogramme, 
coals per hour was necessary to obtain One hong, 
power ; whereas seven kilogrammes of coals Were 
quired by the old engine employed at the Zuid | 
Notwithstanding the important saving of coals Whig 
the Lecghwater affords, the engine still requires 2 
bushels of coals to obtain the result expected from i, 
Chalk and Coal Fires!—The practical utility ¢ 
chalk as an article of fuel has been tested wi 
the last few weeks, according to a Salisbury paper 
and with the most satisfactory results, Surround 
with coal, it gives a strong heat, and a clear fire, at ha 
the usual expense ; so that to the poor, in the chal 
districts, it must be an invaluable boon.— Builder, 
Singular Magnetic Attraction of Mud in tle 
American Lakes. —The smaller lakes of Amerig 
whose wild and solitary shores attract the tour, 
have some singular physical peculiarities. Qne ¢ 
the early explorers of its northern regions, Sir 4 


Mackenzie, was the first to notice the attractin 


power of the mud at the bottom; which is someting 
so great that boats can with difficulty proceed along 
the surface. This extraordinary fact is thus stated: 
—At the portage or carrying place of Martrees, 
Rose Lake, the water is only three or four feet dee, 
and the bottom is muddy. I have often plunge 
into it a pole twelve feet long, with as much ease x 
if I merely plunged it into the water. Nevertheles, 
this mud has a sort of magical effect upon the boats, 
which is such that the paddles can with difficulty 
urge them on. This effect is not perceptible on the 
south side of the lake, where the water is deep; butt 
is more and more sensible as you approach the oppo 
site shore. I have been assured that loaded bouts 
have often been in danger of sinking, and could only 
be extricated by being towed by lighter boats, As for 
myself, I have never been in danger of foundering; 
but I have several times had great difficulty in passing 
the spot with six stout rowers whose utmost effort 
could scarcely overcome the attraction of the mud 
A similar phenomenon is observed on the Lake 
Saginaga,—where it is with difficulty that a loaded 
boat can be made to advance; but, fortunately, the 
spot is only about four hundred yards over. This 
statement has received confirmation from the ci 
perience of Capt. Back and others, during the arctic 
land expeditions. A part of Lake Huron, likewie 
in the same district, appears to be the centre ofa 
remarkable electrical attraction. There is a bay in 
the lake, over which the atmosphere is constantly 
highly charged with electric fluid ;—and it has been 
affirmed that no person has ever traversed it without 
hearing peals of thunder. 
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Shifting of Sandbanks in the Bristol Channel.—Fo 


a considerable time past, a material transposition of 
the sandbanks of the upper part of the Bristol Char- 
nel has been observed to take place; and it # 
conjectured that the late gales have seriously assisted 
the progress of lapsing. The master ‘of one of the 
steamers asserts that a change of a most seriow 
character has occurred ;—and that recently, where he 
thought the track to be clear, he could only find 
eight feet of water upon a moderate ebb. The vessel, 
upon that occasion, took the bottom; and all the 
steamers have frequently felt the bottom, within 3 
short space of time. This is a matter of the greatest 
moment, and requires prompt attention from the 
Trinity Board.—Bristol Journal. 
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inst Edition, price 
te " Rivingtons, we 1 cali sC hurchyard, : and Waterloo-p lace. 








_ APTISMAL REGE ENE R ATION. 
0. price 2s. the 4th edition, revise , 
GENE n AL VIEW of the DOCTRIN YE of 
+i REGENERATION in BAPTIS 
By the Right eek > CHRISTOP HEL BETUELL, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Bangor. - 
*x* An Appendix of 76 pages is added to this Edition, consisting 
of Kemarks on Mr. Faber’s* Pr tive Doctrine of Regeneration. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's ¢ harchyard. and Waterloo-pl. 
BEAN'S F AMIL Y PRAYERS—TWENTIETH EDITION. 
Handsomely printed, in small Svo. price 4s. 6d. the 20th edition of 
JAMILY WORSHIP; a } Course of Morning 
and Evening Prayers for every y in the pow th. 
By the late Rev. JAM RAN, M.A 
One of the Librarians of the Museum, and Assistant 
Minister of Welbeck Chapel. 
%s* This isthe only E ition on sale qonteining the Author's 
and very numerous orrections and Imp rements, 
Rivingtons, St. P. I's ( hurehyard, ae " ater rloo- place. 





This day is published, demy 4to. price 2s. 6d. gilt t edges, or 49, 6d, 
handsome cloth boards, with an Engraving of the Cathedral of 
St. Canice, Kilkenny, and an Illuminated Title-page, by 


He ‘OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, DURHAM, 
LONDON AND DU BL IN UNIVERSITY, and ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL ALMANACK for 1847, 

London: Bivingtons, Oxford: J. TH. Parker. 
Deightons, Dur : Andrews. Dublin: Hodg 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black ; ; and all Bookesllers. 


Bn nena TO GEOLOGISTS. 
¥, price 15s., with Seven Coloured Plates, 
[ue “REC ENT BRACH {OPODA, from the 
6th and 7th Parts of 
THESAURUS CONCHYL re M. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.1 
50, Great Russell-street. J 


M* R. THORBURN’S Portrait of Her Most 


Gracious Majesty the age and H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales—engraving t vy Mr. RYALL y 
Prints .. ut Is, | 


Cambridge: 
es & Smith. 








Size, 134 by 164 inches h 
Proofs before Letters  5/. 
Mew Artist's Proofs +. _ 4. 48, 
6 srs, Hering & Remington beg to acquaint the Nobility, 
entry, and their numerous Subscribers, that the above Engraving 
Will be ready on the Ist of March, 1847. 
liker his Portrait is considered by the Court to be the most striking 
Sp eh which has yet appeared of Her 3} sty : and is particu- 
Wales luteresting from the beautiful introduction of the Prince of 


Proofs 


137, Regent-street. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, London. 


A HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES. By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. P.RS.. Master 


of Trinity Coll Cambridge. New Edition, Revised and Con- 
tinued. 3 vols. 2 de 





EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESs. 


~ — ‘ 7 r 

An HISTORICAL VINDICATION 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND in POINT of SCHISM, as it 
stands separated from the Roman, and as reformed 1 Elizabeth. 
By Sir R. TWYSDEN, Bart. A New Edition, containing much 
important matter left in MS. by the Author, and never before 
printed, Svyo, 7s, 6 


The PSALMS in HEBREW ; 
Patcal Exegetical, and Philological Commentary. 


8vo. 32s. 


with « 


by a. PHIL- 
D. Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Cambridge, 2 vols. 


THE HULSEAN LECTURES FOR 18:6. 
CHRIST THE DESIRE OF 


NATIONS; or, the U meonecions Prophecies of Heathendom. By 
the Rev. R. C. TRENC Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
ond of ew | ff B.. of Divinity, King’s College, | 


ALL 





London. 8vo. 5s 





THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1846. 
The RELIGIONS 


and their RELATIONS toCHiRIS 
MAU 
and Cl 


of the WORLD, | 
STIANITY. By the Rev. F. D. | 
RICE, M.A. Professor of Divinity in a Kings College, London, | 
h raplain of Lincolu’s Inn. Svo. &s. ¢ 





THE CURISTIAN ADVOCATE’S PUBLICATION 


The PROVINCE 


FOR 1846, 


of the INTELLECT 


in y ELIG ION, deduced from our Lo ord’s Sermon on the Mount, 
aud considered with reference to Prevalent Errors. Book II. By 
T. W ORSL B i M.A. Master of Downing Coll. Camb. Svo. 7s. 6d, 





BISHOP 
Predecessor 
the Rey. R. 
Bear Wood. 


JEREMY 
3 mporaries and Successors. 
A. \ Ti LMOTT, 

Feap. 8vo. 58, 


TAYLOR; his 
A Biogr iphy. By 
M.A. Incumbent of St. Catherine's, 


ARUN DIN ES CAMI; sive Musarum 
Te sium Lusus Canori. Collecit atque edidit HEN- 


RICl KURY, A.M. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 
Svo. 12s, 





TA ‘ y IENSES 
GRADUATI CANTABRIGIENSES: 
sive Catalogus exhibens Nomina eorum quos ab Anno Academico 
a MDCCLX usque ad decimum diem Octobris 
MDCCCXLVI Gradu quocunque ornavit Academia Cantabrigien- 
sis, e Libris Subseriptionum desumptus. Cura JOSEPHI Ro- 
MILLY, A.M. Coll. SS. Trin. Sociiatque Acad. Registrarii. Svo. 10s. 


Or - - 

An ESTIMATE of the HUMAN 
MIND. Being a Philosophical Inquiry into the legitimate Appli- 
cation and Extent of its leading Faculties, as connected with the 
Christian Religion. By J. DAVIES, D.D. Rector of Gateshead. | 
New Edition, 1 vol. vo, lis, | 








The PRINCIPLES of HYDROSTA- 


TICS. By T. WEBSTER, M.A. Third Edition, post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 





| 
te 
| 
| 


HISTORICAL CENTURIES. From | 


the Christian Era to the Present Time ; showing at one View the | 
Rise, Progress, and_ Decline of the various Empires of Europe, | 
Asia, and Africa. By E. H. KEATING. Jin Folio. Price 6s, 6d, 
half-bound ; with the Tables coloured, 13s. ¢ 

A very admirable and useful roe The Times, 


VOCAL SCORES, SACRED and 
SECULAR, in Four or more Parts. Edited by JOHN HULLAH, 
Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, London. 

One Volume, SACRED, containing Fifty-four Pieces, price 
13s. 6d, half-bound. 


One ee SROSLAR, containing Sixty-five Pieces, price 
13s, 6d. half-bound. 





CLASSICAL TEXTS, Carefully re- 
vised from the best Editions. 


Cie SERONIS oe. are Pur itty SECUNDA. 1s. 
CICERO DE SENECTUTE. Is. | TL AGRICOLA ca 
ICERO DE AMICITIA. le. Rarite Lil Guonulca. 
ects PLANCIO. Is. | OVIDIT FASTL. 

CITI GERMANIA, 1s. | PLATONIS PHI “DO. 20, 


c 
c 


EUCLID’S ELEME NTS S, chiefly 
from oe rent of Dr. SIMSON, with Notes; Questions on each 
: Geometrical Exercises from the Senate-House and Col- 
a nination Papers. By KOBERT POTTS, M.A, Trinity 
Cc vollege, Cambridge. 
The COLLEGE EDITION, Svo. 1¢s, 
The SCHOOL EDITION, Books L. to VL, 4s. 62. 


Te 
| hos OR, 





EU pornan LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME. 
w ready at all booksellers, price 3s. 6d. 
C INQ- M ‘ARS; or, a Conspiracy under Louis 


/ XIII, an Historical B. mance. By COUNT ALFRED DE 
VIGNY, with a Portrait of the Author, of 


D. Bogue, 84, Fleet-street. 
NEW —— — 





Manwale OF UTILITY. 
Mee of CHESS. "Teetelaion the Elemen- 


tary Principles of the Game Illustrated with numerous 
ms, Recent Games and Original Problems. By CHARLES 


<* Formi ing the first of a series of MANUALS of UTILITY, 
PRAC ae AL INFORMATION and UNIVERSAL KNOW: 


LED 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


RAILRO ADS.—The Public are informed that a 

New Edition is just issued of BETTS’S RAILWAY and 
COMMERCIAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. In addition 
to the distinguishing features which have rendered this Map per- 
haps the most popular of the present day, the new edition has all 
the new lines of railroad carefully laid down; those lines which 
are open for public conveyance being also poeatanety distin- 
guished from the rest; the whole havin ven executed with 
scrupulous attention to aceuracy. Size 3 feet a 2 feet 6 inches, 
Pr wee on cloth, in case 7s, on roller and varnished, 1 

London: J. Betts, 115, Strand; Simpkin & Co. ; Wi hittaker & Co. 
and Hamilton & Co, 


A NEW CHRISTMAS TALE. 

Just published, elegantly printed in small 8vo. price 4s. 
HARRY BONDEVILE,; or, the Spirit of the 
Poor. By a Country Gentleman. 

J. Bellchambers, 10, King William-street, Strand. 

Early in January, Svo. The 

EW NAVY LIST and General Record of the 
Services of the Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 

ines. Including all the Recent Promotions and Appoint- 

ts. 


London ; Parker, Furnivall & Parker, Military Library, White- 
bail. . B ° whom Communications for the Editor are requ uested to 
e ae resse 


N 














poh 8 STANDARD en 
ane OREN VE RY (V = 
EMOIRS of BENV EN U To" CELLINT, 
written by himself. Now first collated with the New 
t of Guiseppe Molini, and eularged. Translated by THOMAS 
With fine Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
York-streei, Covent garden. 
Ex. FRAORDINARY SURGICAL OPE RA- 
4 TIONS without PAIN.—The MEDICAL TIMES of this day 
contains a voluminous and complete account of the operat 
American and English performed under a state of Insensibility 
caused by inhalation of Ether, with illustrations of the Instru- 
ment used in the process.— “P rice dd, Stamped td.—Uflice 49, Essex- 
street, Strand. 


pue ARCHAZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS and 
JOURNAL of the CAMBRIAN ARCHDOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION y, 
Will be published te 

w. Pickering, ? , Pi 


ns, 





pnnary Ist, 1847. 

illy, L mdon. 
Will be sent free on four postage stamps be ing sent to J. M. Bur- 
ton, Ipswich, or may be had of all booksellers, price 4d. 

‘ONST IPATION not a DISEASE of the 

/ BOWELS: its true Nature and Cause Discovered, and a safe 
and effectual Remedy recommended, EDWARD JOHNSON, 
M.D., autho wr of ‘Life, Health and Disease,’ &e. 

Burton, Bookseller, Ipswich ; and in London at 24, Paternoster- 
row 





ust Published, 

YRANSL ATION S from the GERMAN of 
JEAN PAUL, NOVALIS, GOETHE, U fy AND, RUC- 

KERT, and from the Freneh of MICKLEWIC hs an eminent 
Polish Poet. By HENRY REEVE, Esq., and one EDWARD 

TAYLOR, 12mo. Elegantly bound in cloth, 2s. 

“Of all these translations the chief praise is that they are exe- 
euted with singular delic taste, and power, so that they read 
like so many finished ori s. Melodio susly, and the ideas put 


| on a dress purely English." —Seneey Times, 


CHARACTERISTICS ‘of PAINTERS. By 


a BRY REEVE, Esq. 2nd cdition, 8vo. elegantly bound in 


ay eciticlgens, they show a keen sensibility to excellence, and 

the utmost delicacy of discrimination; and as poems, they are 

distinguished by condensation of thought, brilliant clearness of 
expression, and melody of versification.”— Morning Chronicle, 
London: Chapmar, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street. 


| ATIN MADE EASY, price, bound in cloth, 
4 


3s, 6d., 2nd edition, revised and enlarged, ro epee in an 
Exercise Book and Grammar, aceompanied by aids to pronuncia- 
tion, all that is necessary for a gramenatioes knowledge of the Latin 
language. By the Kev. J. R. B 
‘he work is constructed so - to’ be suitable to children of 
tender age, w hile it prepares the way for the a attainments of 
riper years. — Preface to the first edition, 
* Por schools the best Latin grammar we know 
We atm’ inster Review, 
“ The design is not only good, but skilfully executed.” 
Eclectic Review, 
“ This is the only sensible Latin grammar which it has been our 
fortune to meet with in an English form.”—Church and State Gaz, 
Bingen, Marshall & Co. Loudon ; Galt & Co. St. Ann’s-square, 
Manchester. 
Dr. Beard’s BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL, Stony Knolls, 
near Manchester, will RE-OPEN on Tuesday the 19th of January. 








Handsomely bound in — Me - Mimety- three W ood Engravings, 
e 6s. Gd. 
LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRM ATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of Et ig 
By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
From the Birmingham Herald, 

*A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
bibiieal student.” 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 

Study of the Scriptures. 

“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in & manner 
qually curious and interesting.” 

London: D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 
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In small Svo. cloth, price 6s, ex | MR. 


LEWIS'S NEW WORK ON CHESS. " Just ready, New Edition, 2 vols. post Svo. 

HE COUNTRY HOUSE; and other Poems. (TREATISE on the GAME of CHESS. In one 10: N , I NENT A L IMP RE SSIONg 
thick volume, containing several New Methods of Attack and reg Baty oie te eke eee Biiline, be 

Cuma, with the deep magic re its name, have oni’ ~f—. 





By y JAMES zaton, Fs. A. ee. A. &c., Author of the 
* Life of Burke,’ * Life of Goldsmith, &c. i of a 
easing merely given a very brief introduction to it now, we Defznce, with Twenty-five Problemson Diagrams. Price iss. 

























































































































may probably return to this volume, which not only deserves it of Baily, Brothers, Exchange Buildings. illustrators. The generali w of tourists appear pod aS] 
itself, but_as the production of the author of the excellent lives of BOOK OF PERTH entered the Cumean gates. ew also have visited Pestum, Ta 
Edmund Burke and Oliver Goldsmith. It is unusual to assail us d 1 temples, in their grand preservation, on their grander site, rae 
in another department of literature, palmam qui meruit ferat, and ee er m0 Bee Tove ot & oe bevel ~. oy among the most impressive monuments on earth. |My hope is that 
"— Lit Gazett ¢ es of the Sea e steries my pages may it man visit t 
we While writhing the ife of aby sunbisicn, might 2 sacee helieee rach br rageee ing — Copies (only Ten printed), price 1/. 11s, 6d, itan travel Preface a ‘i ta , is Ultima Thule of Neape ae map by 
that he had found the lyre ofthe poet, and swept it with a master’s ch, cloth “The superiority of this work cons’ ists in Sos superiori oi 
hand.”—Naut tical Standard, HE Be OK OF PERTH: An Illustration of | author to the common roll of tourists.”—Spectat Perlority of the ey 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. the Moral and Ecclesiastical State of Scotland before and Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton-stecet, Strand, 8 A 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO SIR JOHN F. W. ta Reformation. With Introduction, Observations, and DR. NEVILLE WOOD'S HOM@OPATHIC DOMESTIC. leans 
HERSCHEL, BART. By JOHN PARKER LAWSON, M.A. —— oe 
= - e 2mo. vol. clot 
MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY: — BRIEF VIEW of HOMCEOPATHY; wig Ween 
a Popular Treatise on the Principles of Astronomy, and ‘ ss ¢ with tion to tl 
on Astronomical Instruments, Illustrated by upwards of 60 IONA CLUB, Hints for the Treatment of emer | and numerous Tus BB yolin Universit 
Drawings on Wood and Steel. Tn Svo. price 1/. 4s, cloth lettered, trations of the successful A pplication of the System. By NEVILLE PB jone to make 
y JOHN DREW, F.R.AS COLLECTANEA DE REBUS ALBANICIS: Collections | WOOD, MD. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edin. 
Author of* Chronological Charts, "illustrative of Ancient 





Pisseettre of “na ae ors my Antiquities of the Highlands and em hag a, ae Ponds Cheer nie Bociety. ers, 
Hs Scot = oksell 
This work is particularly adapted for those who are not ac- DONALD “GREGORY 1 and W 1 LIAM FORBES SKENE, Published this day, 

uainted with mathematics; it gives familiar directions tor the Esc r 
choice and use of telescopes, and points out the manner in which I. | HE ) COOK'S ORACLE. A New Edition, 
the most interesting objects in the heavens may be found, The ——— 


adjustments of the Transit, Astronomical Circle, and Equatoreal,| yoy, scoTrA BARON 
are also fully explained. ™ as 


Unife 
0OL EY . 





listory and Geogral phy.” 





























ET: 8 AN D BRITISH-AMERICAN “We ao to prophesy that ‘The Cook’s Oracle’ will be con. 
CTA 




















Royal 18 360, i ON, sidered  DALGAIRNS COO! cERY” Review, i 
oyal 18mo. pp. | price 7s, 6¢ 6s. Gd, raloth boards ALGAIR ’ OOK ¥. A New wilkefound 

Darton & Co, Londun. | REPORT of the ACTION of DAMAGES for Alleged | Edition. é. bene 
Orinrons oF THE Press.—* Mr. Drew has performed his task in} Libel, BROUN (soi-diseut SIR RICHARD) against the ‘ Globe’ 


P Rt K a This Volume contains a Complete System of Rractical 
pecans re be apie 4 mgr, mal Sco Fr csaemng of Cy ys Newspaper. With Introductory Remarks rylative to the above | carefully adapted to the Acting of every-day lif 1 Cookery, 
nstruments adds much to its value.”—Atheneum. Scheme » * Ilustrious” order connected with i 
long been mye aged in teaching the science, and has a ready mode of cheme and the * Illustrious” order connected with it, Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & onl London. 
Y a padiiginnats 
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infusing his knowledge into others.”— Spectator. “ A book we can ame ie ¢ - Diagrams il 
conscientiously recommend to the student of astronomy, the heads SCOTTISH cH ARTULARIES, COSMO INNES, Esq., &e. DEDICA TED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY, nted separate! 
a ats yo and a ny a sag ee = the grande st a — In Svo, price 7s. 6d. ‘cloth boards, ‘COTLAN D DELINEATED in a Series of Whit 
physical sciences.”—Critic, * A thorough good work on the science , - " 3 an 
of astronomy ; it deserves to be popular. f° Weekly Chronicle. STEWARTIANA, &c.: Containing the Case of Robert II 





Views of the principal Cities and Towns; Cathedrals, Ab 
estions of Legitimacy of their Issue, | beys, and other Monastic Remains; the Castles and Baronial 
with Incidental Reply to Cosmo Lape rtd E ividence conclusive ames the ey an) Rivers, ype and other Grand 
7 u J upon the Origin of the Stewarts, and other Stewart Notices, &c. and Picturesque Scenery t nroug' nout all Scotlan ‘rom Draw 
AMUSEMENT BLENDED WITH INSTRUCTION. To which are added, Pere Kemarks, upon Mr. ae ig esa me by Ye re go ~, George ag ae h. Ww. iH 
yy Ss N to his recently edited Scotch Chartularies, ay een with divers omas Creswick, A Davi oberts, R.A ardi 
] UTTE 1 3 ANGIBLE Antiquarian Matters, &e., including the new Abercrombie Peerage | Joseph Nash, Horatio Macculloch, R.S.A. Lathoprepied by ai 
CHILDRE E - an lust, tive ‘ase or Claim in 1738-9.—Evidence of the Status and Connections | Harding. 
CHILDREN. | With numerous illustrative | of Sir William Douglas of Liddesdale, the * Flower ef Chivalry,” | With copious Letterpress, by JOHN PARKER LAWSON, Ma. 
oa i, aad ab a ad me j ma hore sy | —and Excerpts from the hs azaily Histers, or, Memoirs of the Mur- Price to Subscribers 
improved. Price eae cs Pe gery om 796 Cobes rays of Abercairney, ke. & ith No Prints, each Part .. 








also the Atlas, Hants Independent, Christian Witness, Torch, &c. &e. and Elizabeth Mure, and Q 
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y JOUN RIDDE 1 L, Esa. Proofs, of which only 250 will be taken, and each 
a he 144 ditto, bs. 6d. : ne with + ea éGrA singularly cies s and Highly Interesting V olume, “ Re- Plate in every copy attested by the signature of 
mahogany Cubes, its, In ordering them the plete with varied Erudition and Original Research.” LD ee es ae 16 
price should be specified. Coloured and mitation of the Original 
“ An ingenious instance of the daily endeayours now making to —— ie a a ea a ite Rae: tae 0 
reduce the difficulty of science.”—Atheneum, *y* The Impressions of all the above Works being exceedingly It is proposed t es in 20 Parts, each containing = 
May be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, Toymen, &c. limited, early application will be poco sar’ y. 6 Plates, and at least 20 pages of Letterpress. The First Part to OU GL 
Agents —J. Trimen, 11, Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn ; Taylor THOMAS G. STEV ON, appear on the Ist of January 18417, and the succeeding Numbers 
& Walton, 28, Upper r Gower- “street; Grant & Griffith (late ‘Tarris), Antiquarian and Histo “al i ~~ every alternate month. 
corner of be Paul’s Churchyard; Payne & Son, 16 and 17, High 87, Princes-street, Edinburgh, Published by Hogarth, 5 5, Haymarket, London ; Crichton, Edin 


Holborn. (Second door West of the New C c tub.) burgh ; and Hodges & Smith, Dublin. 








RAILWAY CHRONICLE 


TRAVELLING CHARTS, 


Or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, 
FOR PERUSAL ON THE JOURNEY: iy 


IN WHICH ARE NOTED 
THE TOWNS, VILLAGES, CHURCHES, MANSIONS, PARKS, STATIONS, BRIDGES, VIADUCTS, TUNNELS, CUTTINGS, 
GRADIENTS, &c., THE SCENERY AND ITS NATURAL HISTORY, THE ANTIQUITIES AND THEIR 1 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS, &c., PASSED BY THE LINE OF RAILWAY, 








With numerous Illustrations. 
Constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the Railway Carriage. 


[This Series of Papers is Copyright, under 5 & 6 Vict. c. 45, and any infringement of it will be prosecuted.) 








The following TRAVELLING Crarts, each ina Wrapper, are now ready, andmay be had atthe Railway Chronicle Office, 14, Wellington Street North, Strand, 
of all Newsvenders and Booksellers, and at the Stations, 
1. LONDON AND BRIGHTON, containing a Map and 83 Engravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. 
2. LONDON AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS, with 52 Engravings, price 6d. 
3. LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILDFORD, with 52 Engravings, price 4d. 
4. LONDON TO WOLVERTON, with 85 Engravings, price 6d. 
5. LONDON TO RICHMOND, with 15 Engravings, including a View from Richmond Hill, price 2d. 
6. LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON, with 125 Engravings, price 1s. 
7. LONDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engravings, price 1s. 
8, LONDON TO READING AND OXFORD, with a Map and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 
IN PREPARATION, 
LONDON TO BISHOPS STORTFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
. TO TUNBRIDGE AND DOVER. 
» TO WOLVERTON AND BIRMINGHAM. 
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ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
as a éd, bound, with 220 diagrams engraved for the work 
@.° 


’§ ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
7; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
PARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. , : 
e* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, 
‘The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


most to wish to contradict his own motto 
by cua net ne to Geometry,’ for following in een 
“there is Do M™onsiderably diminished both the volume of the 
Paya as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
1. some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 
awe of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
* _ Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 
a edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
This is the Dew which, for brevity, clearness, and discern- 





i he wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed.” 
ste Magazine.—* The editor has done all that could 
ee make Puclid easy to beginners.”"—Cambridge Chronicle. 

0 


Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 3s. 6d, 
QOLEY’S GEOME" TRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEM¢ TRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
tudents. Upwards of 120 Propositions | 

Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 


ms. 
i f considerable value as an aid to teachers of the | 
Wi eo Monthly Magazine, 
In feap. Svo. price ls. 6d, 
OOLEY'S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


g the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enunciations | 
se in the Class-room. | 


Diagrams } et 
Inted separate: 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


| Mixture for healing wounds 
| Pruning for transplantation 


| Roses, different sorts 


Price 4s. €d. neat cloth, of all Booksellers, 
T HE T REE ROS E. 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and 
CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodeuts. wa 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additional matter by 
the Authoraud others. 
‘ontents, 
Annual pruning time, principle} Shoots and buds, choice of 
of execution, &c. Shoots for budding upon, and 
Binding up their arrangement 
Budding knife Shoots, keeping even, and re- 
Budding, time of year, day,time| moving thorns 
of day, state of the plant, care 
of buds 
Budding upon body 
Bud, insertion of, into stock 
Bud, preparation of, for use 
Buds, dormant and pushing 
Buds, failing 
Buds, securing a supply of 


Shortening wild shoots 
Stocks, planting out for budding 
upon ; the means of procuring ; 
colour, age, height; sorts for 
different species of Ose ; 
taking up, trimming roots, 
sending a distance, shortening 
heads, &e. ; Saw proper for the 
Caserpillars, slugs, and snails, to} purpose. 
estroy . _ 
Causes of success GRAFTING, 
Dormant buds, theory of re-|Aphides, to keep down 
planting with explained Free-growers, remarkson __ 
Guards against wind Graft, binding up and finishing 
Labellin, Grafting, advantage of 
Loosing ligatures Grafting, disadvantage of 
March pruning Operation in different months 
Preliminary observations | 
Planting out, arrangement of | Roses, catalogue and brief de- 
trees, &c. scription of a few sorts 
i reparation and inser- 
Pushing eye, spring treatment 


of dwarf shoots from 
on the 
same stock 


ltoses, short list of desirable 
sorts for adding with a 
pushing eye 
Sap-bud, treatment of 
Shape of trees 
London : 


° 
Scions, choice and arrangement 
of 


Stock, preparation of. 
APPENDIX. 

A selection of varieties 

Comparison between budding 

" r and grafting. 

5, Upper Wellington-strect, Covent-garden. 








The following Works are now ready, 


VANITY FAIR—PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF 


ENGLISH 


No. L By W. M. THACKERAY (Titmarsh). 


SOCIETY. 


With numerous Illustrations. Price Is. 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


No. VIE. 


By GILBERT A. 4 BECKETT. 


QUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated by Leecu. Price ls. 


No. XXY. 


PUNCH! OR, THE LONDON CHARIVARLI. 


Part LAVL 





London: published at the Puncu Orrice, 85, Fleet-street. 


Price 1s. 4d. 





Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 


@ Two Volumes of the French Edition comprised in the One of the Translation. This Work is the History approved of 
by the Minister of Public Education in France, where it has already passed through Five Editions. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


By JOHN FROST, 


or PaILaDELruia, 


London: D. Boaur, 86, Fleet-street. 








PRICE THREEPENCE. 


THE DAILY 


NEWS, 


London Morning Newspaper, in Time for the Morning Mails. 


it is remarkable, that more than a century since there 
te eiyhteen papers published in London, daily or three 
ts a week—while now there are only fifien! In the 
yof New York, more daily papers are published than in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, put together. What is 
e cause?—P rice! 
That the public know the advantage of having a Daily 
Pr is manifest, from the thousands who pay threepence 
S paper the day after publication. What, then, are the 
us *hich maintain the high price? First, the capital 
linea to be invested. Next, the various talent, know- 
mee, and experience which must combine to produce the 
ult. The number of the requirements have, in truth, 
‘sioned something very like a monopoly—and monopoly 
“ays commands its own price. Thus, whilst capital and 
oon te been doing good service in all other things, | 
ate been attempted for the political and social | 
main, ee great nations; and a daily London Newspaper | 
_ until the establishment of Toe Daty News, a | 
= Uxury, in which only the wealthy could indulge. 
© Daily News looks for support, not | 
4 comparatively few readers at a high | 
ct, but - 
many at a low price. | 


THE DAILY NEWS is the same size as all other journals 
were within seven years; it is larger than many ofthe high- 
priced daily journals are now; and in every particular of 
interest, it contains as much information as the most suc- 
cessful amongst its contemporaries. Tuk Daity News is 
expansive; and double sheets are given whenever News, 
important Debates, or Advertisements require it. 

Every News Agent will, we hope, supply the Paper, by 
post, at Threepence, where payment is made in 
advance ; when credit is given, it is a matter of private 
arrangement, with which the Proprietors have nothing to 
do. As, however, in an undertaking so bold it is advisable 
to guard against possible inconvenience, the Proprietors 
will undertake to get all persons supplied who shall forward 
a Post-office order, made payable to Joseru Smrru, DaiLy 
News Orrice, Whitefriars, London, at the rate of 19s. 6d. 
for every three months. 


An Evening Edition, under the Title of 
THE EXPRESS, 


is published every day, at Four o'clock, containing full 
reports of the Markets of the day. 


Datty News Orricr, Whitefriars, Fleet-street, London, 
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jay, price 7s. 6d. 


This di . 
HEEDINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 

JOURNAL for JANUARY, 1847. 

Conducted by Professor Jameson. ss 
Containing, among other Articles,—Dr. Harvey on the Age, Size, 
&c. of Trees—Mr. Maclaren on Glaciers in Scotland— Dr. Davy on 
the Microscope in Chemical Inquiry—Mr. Rowell on Electric 
Currents— Prof. Forbes’s Twelfth and Thirteenth Letters on Gla- 
ciers— Dr. King on the Industrial Arts of the Esquimaux—Prof. 
Studer on the Gneiss of the Alps—Proccedings of Scientific Societies, 
List of Patents, &c. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 
Just received from Paris, No. LXI. (price 2s. 6d.) of the 


OURNAL_ DES ECONOMISTES, Revue 
@F = Mensuelle d'Economie Politique, et des Questions Agricoles 
Manufacturic res, et Commerciales. 
Contents, 
Introduction a Ja Sixi¢me Année. 
De Vinfluence du Régime Protecteur sur la Situation de 
l’Agriculture en France. 
Nouvelles Observations sur le Monopole des Houilles de la 
wore, 
Méthode de Ja Statistique. 
Agitation pour la Liberté des Bchanges. 
Entretiens de Village. 
Revue Mensuelle des Travaux de l’'Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. 
Bulletin—Biblicgraphie—Chronique. 
George Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street 


no. 101, COMMENCING THE NEW VOLUME, OF THE 
HEMICAL GAZETTE contains an Account of 


Experiments and Observations relative to Gun-Cotton, L 4 
MM. Dumas, Pelouze, Payen, &c. &c.—Discovery of a New Alkali 
in Gun-Cotton, by R. Porrett—Analysis of Alloys employed in the 
Arts—and Articles by Profs, Rose, Mulder, Soubeiran, Thompson, 
Otto, &c. Price 6d. (stamped, 7¢. a ss c 

The Fourth Volume of this Journal, constituting 
a full Report of the Progress of Chemical Science in its various 
Branches during the Year 1816, is now on sale, price 12s, 

RK. & J. E. Taylor, Ked Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
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Nees 








This day is published, price 2«. 6d. 
,HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, No. 
XC. ; forming the Commencement of Vol. XX. 
Contents:—The Right and Duty of Government to Educate the 
People Considered. By George Combe—Dr. Marshall Hall’s Mental 
Philosophy—Additional Contribution to the Mathematicsof Phren- 
ology. By James Straton—)r. Brigham on_Mental Exercise as a 
Cure of Insanity—Mr. Hytche on Musical Perception.—Notices of 
Books: Histories of Philosophy, by Lewes and Morell ; Dr. Skae’s 
Article on Phrenology in the British Quarterly Keview ; Tue Ger- 
man Phrenological Journal, No. 1X.—Intelligence. 
Maclachlan, Stewart & Co, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co, London. 2 seaesiaiaast 
A GIFT FOR ALL SEASONS. 
Now ready, a New Edition, handsomely bound in cloth, 
reduced from 5s. Gd, to 3s. 6d. 
OE MILLER’S JEST BOOK. 
° A work everybody quotes, and few have read. A reprint from 
the genuine edition, with copious Additions. 
he first edition of this work having been exhausted, it has been 
reprinted equal to the original. and now issued at a greatly reduced 
price. sondon : Whittaker & Co. 


~~ Price 3d. each, or os. for 25 — for distribution amongst 
‘ottage Tenant 


Cor ry, 
YHE COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 
By JOSEPH PAXTON, 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &c. &. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Above 27,000 have 
already been sold. 
Invex or ConTENTS :— 
Gentianella Planting 
Gilias *lums 
Gooseberries -olyanthus 
Grafting -otatoes 
Green tly Privet 
Heartsease 
Herbs 
lierbaceous Peren- 
nials 


African Lilies 
Agapanthus 
Anemones 
Annuals 
Apples 
Apricot 
Auriculas 
Beans 
Beet 
Biennials 
Black Fly 
Books, list of, for Cot- 
agers 


Pruning 
Propagate by cut- 
tings 


Pyracantha 

Radishes 

Ranunculus 

Raspberries 

Khubarb 

Rockets 

Roses 

Box edgings yss Rue 

Broccoli ndian Cress Rustic Vases 
ris Sage 


Heliotrope 
Hollyhocks 
Honeysuckle 
orse-radish 
fyacinths 





Brussels Sprouts bs 
Budding Salvias 
ulbs Savoys 
Cabbage Saxifrage 
Cactus Scarlet 
Calecolarias 
Colifornian Annuals 


Kidney Beans 
savender 
saayering 
Leeks 
eptosiphons 
settuce 8 
| Lobelias 
sondon Pride 


Runner 
Beaus 





ecds 

Sea Daisy or Thrift 
’ Seakale 
Lychnis, Double Se 
Marigok 
Marjoram 
Manures 
Marvel of Peru 
Mesembryanthe- 


ect Flowers 

Select Vegetables 
and Fruit 

Snails and Slugs 

Snowdrops 

Spinach 

| Spruce Fir 
Spur pruning 
Stocks 
Strawberries 
Summer Savory 
Sweet Williams 
Thorn Hedges 





China Asters 
China Roses 
Chrysanthemums, | 


; Mustard 
Narcissus 
Nemophilas 
(Enothera bifrons 
Onions 

-sonies 

-»arsnip 

-arsley 

Peaches 


Clematis 
Collinsias 
Coleworts 
Cress 
Creepers 
Crocus 
Crown Imperials 
Cucumbers 
Cultivation of Flow- | Pea-haulm 
ersin Windows | Pears 
Currants reas 
Dahlias Pelargoniums 
Daisies -erennials 
Dog’s-tooth Violets Persian lrig 
Exhibitions, pre- | Petunias 
paring articles for | Phlox 
Ferns, as protection | Pigs 
it inks 


Tigridia Pavonia 

| Transplanting 
Tree lifting 
Tulips 
Turnips 

| Vegetable Cookery 
Venus’s Looking- 


Vines 
Virginian Stocks 
jallflowers 
Willows 
| Zinnias 








rur 
Fuchsias j 
Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 

Published at the * Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Ga- 
zette’ Office, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, 
at the rate of 3d. each , or 5s. for 25 copies for distribution amon; 
Cottage Tenantry ; delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-office 
Order being sent to the Publisher, James Matthews, at the Offiee, 


and made payable at the Post-office, 180, Strand, London, 





THE ATHENAUM 


Can, 
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HE WESTMINSTER. "REVIEW, N vo. XCL., 
for JANUARY, 1847. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
LXXVL., for JANUARY, 1847. 
Contents, 
1. Revelations of the Telescope. 
2. Grote’s History of Greece— Mthe Homeric Poems. 
3. British Ferns (with Illustrations). 
4. Carlyle’s iy 
5. Camp and rack Room. 
6. penkraptey and Insolvency. 
7. Travels in Lycia. 
& The Spanish Marriages. 
‘The Countess Hahn-Hahn’s Last Novels—Gutzkow’s Letters from 
Paris— Von Littrow’s Miscellaneous Writings— Progress of Free 
Trade in France— Letters from eames, India, &.—The 
migrant— Baines on Biducation, &c. & 
Posrscript.—Ireland ang the Poor-Law Commission. 


G. Luxford, 1, whiter Fleet-street, London, 


HE 


w ready, in 8vo. price 6s. * 
ENGLISH REVIEW, No. XII. 
Contents, 
1. JOAN OF ARC. 
2. ENGLISHWOMEN OF THE 17th AND 19th CENTURIES. 
3. RELIGIOUS INSANITY. 
4. BECKET. Part II. 
5. CHURCH REFORM—INCREASE IN THE EPISCOPATE. 
6. THE ARTS IN PORTUGAL, 
7. NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
8 FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
YHE CL ASSICAL MUSEU M, No. XIV. 
Contents. 
I. Illustrations of Latin Lyrical Metres. By A. H. Clough. 


11. Eichhorn’s Opinion, that Israelites during their residence 
mn Goshen, —_— into Arabia as nomadic Shepherds. 








ust published, 8vo. price 3s. 


ll. whe AA of Tomer and Hesiod. PartII. By G. P. F. 
Groshans. 
. On the comparative Advantages of some Methods of teaching 
Latin and Gree By John Robson. 
. On_the Topography of Rome. 4th Article. The Capitol, 
By E. H. Bunbury. 
. eiaies 
1. On the Site of the Statue of Verbomans and the 
Basilica Sempronia. By Th. Dye 
2. The Parabasis from the Birds of ‘Aristophanes, trans- 
lated by J. Oxenford. 
3. On Aschylus, 4gam. 838, By Prof. Dunbar. 
4. +o appa xxiii, 5, 6, and xxxiii. 15,16. By G. 
& ¢ 
Bots 3 ott recent Publications : 
. The Editions of the Fables of Babrius, by Lachmann, 
Cretts and Baiter, and G, C, Lewis. 
2. The Oresteia of Aschylus. By J. Franz. 
VIII. Lists of ‘recent P hilological Publications. 
= A Part 14 completes Volume 4, which may now be had in cloth, price 
14s. 6d, 


VIL. 


+ ondon : Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


MYHE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
REVIEW, and UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. Price 2s. 6d. 
JANUARY. Conrents or No. XVIIL: 

1. Historic Fallacies, No, —2. The Works of W alter yt 
Landor—s. Notes of an Irish Tour. By an English M. P. 
Scottish Church—5. Puritanical Presumption—6, Poem—7. Regalia 
Sepulta—s. Short Reviews. 

{London: John Olliver, 59, Pall-Mall. 
Oxford: J.1 Parker. Cambridge : Macmillan. 


This day, in demy 8vo. price 4s. 


(THE THEOLOGI AN. No. VIL 
‘ontents, 
1. Parochial Character of the Church of England. No. IL 
2. Maskell and Guéranger. 
3. The Habits of a Clergy. 
cy ular Write 
‘ew Words - ‘Treland. 
Hook’ 's Ecclesiastical Biography. 
The Arehwological Institute. 
Colton Green. 
Syrian Churches. 
London: 








New Series. 


couse 2 


W. J. Cleaver, Baker-street. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


r r , r y 
YNALS AND MAGAZINE OF NATURAL 
HISTORY om JANUARY, illustrated with a Plate and 

Numerous W oodeu 

Coatents:~On the + ormation of Flints. By J. Toulmin Smith— 

A Synopsis of the British Rubi. By C. C. Babington—On a Pecu- 

liar (rgan iu the Rays. By Dr. Robin—On an Ichthyolite from 

Shep ey. By Prof. Oweti— Developement of the Lye eo iacee. By 

M. Ma Taer— Drafts for a Fauna Indica’ By E yth— Reviews, 








| = gs of Scientific Societies, and 7k. Articles. 
kK. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, F leet-street. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL FOR ALL CLASSES. 
Now ponte. 3 in Weekly Numbers, Price Threchalfpence. 
Contents of No. 1 of Vol. IIL, or No. 53, RN 
P O LE’S J N AL 
Edited by Joun Saunpers. 
Engravings, 
1. Love and Jealousy. By W. Harvey. 
2. The Neglected Genius. By W. Hunt. 
Original Papers, 
1. Ara Force,a Sketch. By Harriet Martineau. 
2. A Lyric. By Ebenezer Elliott. 
3. Cracow and Poland. By Joseph Mazzini. 
4. Art Education for the People. By George Wallis, late Prin- 
cipal of the = gg og School of Design. 
5. Social ee poe By Mary Leman Gillies. 
6 Sunrise and Sunset on the Rhigi. By Angus B. Reach, 
7. Love and Jealousy. By Andrew Winter. 
8. The Removal of the Chinese Exhibition. 


9. Black Gang Chine. By Goodwyn Barnby. 
10. —— for a National Anti-Slavery Remonstrance to 


Am 
11. Address a and Poem. By the Editor. &c. 
With numerous Important Announcements st arrangements made 
for the forthcoming Number 
This Number forms the first of a New V tar ne (I1T.)—and pre- 
sents a excellent opportunity for New Subscribers to commence 


wi 
Vols. I. & IL. are now ready, 4s. 6d. each ; also, Cases for binding 
both, Is. each. A new Illustrated Prospectus may be obtained, free, 
m all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Peorie’s Journa Office, 69, Fleet-street. 





GCIENTI FIC MEMOIRS, Part XVI., with Two 
Plates, contains the Important Researches of Regnault on the 
Elastic Forces of Aqueous Vapour, and on Hygrometry—Memoirs, 
7 Berzelius, on the Composition of Organic Substances—Muller 
a the Structure of the Gianiods, and on the Natuval Classification 
of Fish. (This Part completes the Fourth Volume.) 
R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


(THE BUILDER, an Illustrated Journal, price 
3d., or stamped, to go by post, 4d., addresses itself to a large 

class of readers, and is absolutely es: ential for architects, engi- 
neers, artists, operatives, lovers of ‘architectural antiquities, those 
who are interested in sanato matters, or concerned in house 
property. It is considered to be an authority, _ is regularly 
uoted by all the London and provincial papers. T t number 
for 1847 will contain a View of the New Church in Marylebone, 
and other illustrations, with numerous papers by able writers. A 
limited number of volumes of 1546, in poards, price 17s. 6d., con- 
taining an immense mass of information and 220 engravings, may 
be had by early application.— Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden ; 
and of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


TTHE PHARM eo TICAL JOURNAL for 


ANUARY 1 
Edited by JACOB BELL 

Contents :—Special and General Education—Pharmacy in Bel- 

ium—Pharmacy in America—Late Hours of Business—Syrup of 
odide of Iron—The_ Electricity of Gun-Cotton—Vleo-resinous 
Extract of Cubebs—New Alkaloid in Gun-Cotton—Veterinary 
Medicines—Glycerin—Supply of Lodine from Guernsey—Mesmer- 
ism superseded by the Vapour of Ether—Apparatus for inhaling 

sther—Cavendish Society—Threatened Indictments under the 
ay ed Act—A Quack Doctor committed for Manslaughter, 

c. Price 1s. 

Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester- 
aval ; Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin & Co. 
Jublin. 


*RASER'S MAGAZINE | for 
Price 2s, 6d. contains: 
1. The Past, the Present, and the Coming. 
2. Rhymes for Christmas, English one Latin. 
. Scenes in the Wilds of Mexico. Cayetano the Contrabandista. 
Favourite ge Rural Studie 
The Sacrifices. A Tale of Ancient Ro 
a from Spain by the euther of ¢ The Hand-Book of 











JANUARY, 


aren 


A W lords or Two about Mark Antony. 
. A Legend of Forfarshire. Part I 

. Literary Legislators. 0.1. Mr. 
. Touching Head's Book s 


B. Disracli. Part I. 
1 By Morgan Rattler, Esq. 
-A., An Apprentice of the 


. A Grumble about Christmas Be ” By M.A. Titmarsh. 
G. - Nickisson, 215, Regent: street, London. 


a ‘HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY, price 2s, éd., contents :— 
1. The Pearl of the ysphorus ; a ‘Tale of the Phanar.—Chapter 
I, IL, IIL, TV. 1. Some Pa esin the Life of King Ds 
the Son of Hyst: Aspes, Hims f. Ll. The Occult 5 
Magic. IV. Rogue and Rapparee. V. Remarkable Fe: 
minals—The Poisoners of the Present Century. VI. Our Portrai vit 
Gallery.—No,. XL1.—Edward Bunting—With an Etching. VII 
Leigh itunt’ 3s Witand Humour. VI1I. Signs of the Times—The 
nd. IX, An Evening with R. Monckton 
of the Biurschensel aft of Germany. 
Mackinnon’s History o ivilization. Painted Glass Windows 
of the House of Lords. XIII. Shaheen Books. XLV. Public 
Calamities make common Burthens. 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 21, D‘Olier-street. W.S. Orr & Co., 
L ondon. Sold by all Booksellers at hom sand a abroad. 
YUE GENTLEMAN'S M AGAZINE _ for 
JANUARY is the first Number of a new Volume. It con- 
tains, among other articles: Review of Madame 


National 1. ibrary for Lrela 
Milnes. X. Recollect 


D’Arblay’s 
Memoirs ; Confessional in Coberley Church, Gloue. (with Cuts) ; the 
Administration of the Geciety of Antiquaries ; Original Letters, 
No. . Ellis’s Third Seri n Excursion from Smyrna to 
Ephesus ; Notices of Italian aca: Guis. Parini ; The Tomb of 
St. Richard at Chichester ; the King’s Manor at York (with a Plate); 
Retrospective Review: German Latin Poets. With Review of 
New Publications; Literary and Scientific Intelligence; Archi- 
tecture: Antiquarian Researches; Historic = Chronicle; and 
OpiTUARY, including Memoirs of John Barneby, Esq., P. M. *Stew- 
art, 84.5 Rev. John Clowes, Dr. Lipscomb, Re. Alsager, &c. &e. 
Price 2s, 6d. 
Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 
. y ZINE 

EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 

being the commencement of a New Volume, 





rPAIT'S 
January, 1847 
Price One Shilling 
1. A Visit to Auch Me sivich. By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
Bart. 


. Life and Correspondence of John Foster. By George Gilfillan, 
author of * A Gallery of Literary Portraits.’ 
3. Legal Taxes and Hindrances on Scottish Heritable Transmis- 
sions, 
. Notes on Walter Savage Landor, by Thomas De Quincy. 
5. Western Locomotion. An Ower True Tale 
5. Lord Campbell's Lives of the English Chancellors. Second 


Seri es. 
. Ireland and her Present Necessities. By John O'Connell, M.P. 
8. The Ulster Tenant Richt. 
. Pretty Mary ; a German Tale. y J. Merwyl 
. The Battle of Life, and Mrs. Perkins Ball 


. Poetry :— 
The Infant Dream, &c. 
Literary Recister :— 
The Annuals, &c. 
. Poxitics or THe Monta. 


Px Ex ~ wate Sutherland & Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall 





his day, price 6s.— 
{DINBU RGH MEDICAL. ond SURGICAL 
wh JOURNAL. No. CLXX. Containing Dr. Stark's Inquiry 
into the Sanatory State of Edinburgh—Dr. Paget's Cases of Morbid 
Rhythmical Movements—Mr. Gemeved's Cases of Diabetes—Bivo- 
graphy of the late Dr. John Thomson ; 
No. also contains Reviews of W Walshe on Cancer—The 
Registrar-General’s Account of the Epidemic of Summer 1846— 
Marshall's Military Miscellany—Quarantine Regulations Relative 
to Plague— A Bibliographical Record giving notices of Quain and 
Sharpey’s Anatomy, Wilson’s Anatomy, Von Behr’s Anatomy, and 
Noble on the Physiology of the Brain; Gregory’s Chemistry, 
Fowne’s © hemistry ; -rout’s ridgewater Treatise, Fowne’s 
Acton Prize ay. Griffiths’s Chemistry of the Seasons: Ryde’s 
‘Gregory's Practice of Medicine, Guy 
“erguson’s seg oy Miller’s Surgery, 
Su thelius’s Surgery, J. Ramsbotham’s Mid- 
Dr. 5 Ramsbotham’s "Midwifery, Christison on 
Paice, Taylor's Medical Jurisprudence. 

In the Medical Intelligence are giventhe Account of the Dis- 
covery of Fluoride and Fluorine in bg Well Water of the Cowgate 
—Farther Information on Baking yeasted Bread—and the 
Regulations regarding the Course of UbTcosticn for obtaining a 
Degree at Edinburgh U niversit ‘ 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


Longman, Brown & Co. 
London, 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME, 
puuseorine AL MAGAZINE for Jayy 


contains an Article on the Composition 
Gun Coe « Ran =< = TT RUATAT 
. F.RS., 


_ 
8. Heinek P Challis. De. L PI 

Reviews, P rocee ings of Societies, and kaa Pape ie 

_____—~*#R.& J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGaziy 


w Part - 5 bowcigeasy, hee 4 —_ for January, w 
on Tuesda ct, and in ad to 4 Elegant ‘Thue pe 
contain the REC OM ME INC E MENT of FRANK F ATRL 
ne Proprietors to submit * Suarre’ ~ 
the notice of ten Macaany) 
ee WHO MAY BE DESIROUS OF COMMEN@ 
THE NEW YEAR WITH ANOTHER PERIODICAL 
attention to the fact, that this Magazine, while n 
ing in price among the cheapest publications of the da: 
ducted on the principle, and with more than the usual att) ia 
of the more expensive periodical publications. T hey believes 
ean say with truth, that no publication of so high a standard j 
Literature and Pictorial Embellishment was ever hefore a 
the Public at so low a price. They have the less deli cacy 
sing this opinion, as itis one in which they are borne out b . 
than Two Thousand Critiques ofthe Periodical Press, Ren 
a mass of commendatory sit is difficult to makeg 
but a few of the more . nt are annexed :— 
“ We know of no work, similar in character, more truly 4 
ing of extensive pte 9 and su Its illustrations are 
1, many of them excelle ut, while some 
as examples of high art.”—4rt Uj 





and they bes 


—— stain the fair reputation 
1 A 
C ne progressive im rove 
lent periodical.” — Western Luminary, ’ nent of thine 
* A handsome and very cheap Miscellany, consisting of & 
Sketches, Essays and Po etry, with tasteful Eatelthaes 
iti ragement.”—Tait's Magaz azine, 
Magazine amply st 
3 ce between the preser 

decided improvement both in its literatur 

‘ and Counties Hera 

* A truly excellent work, and des the pport ofall wh 
desirous of extending amongst the poor “the bles 3 
healthful entertainment and instruction. illustrations 
very superior, the matter admirable, — the price as lowas 
of any Miscellany issued.”—Liverpool 3. 
i cheap and remax ka al She intelligent periad 
has now been in existence =a »wards of a year without any di 
tion in its excellence Sun 

“ Without exe ception whe at it professes to be, the cheapest ya) 
ever published.”"—Morning Heral. 

“This beautiful and cheap publication is not only equal, 
superior to its promising predecessors.” — Morning 
J. B. Sharpe, 15, Skinner-street, or any Boo Books. lier 


Advertiser, 
or Newsven 





On the Ist of January was pi 


blis 
THE. JOURNAL of the HORTICULTUR 
SOCIETY of LONDON, Price 5s. to be had of all Books 
and delivered gratis to Fellows of the Society. 

Contents :— OniGginaL CoMMUNICATIONS :— On 5. 
amongst Vegetables. By the Hon. and Very Rey. W. } 
L.L.D., Dean of Manchester. Part the First.—2. On the Ve 
tion and Covering of Hoth ouses. By Mr. T. , Me vre.—3 Fae 
nected with the Potato Di M —i 3 
upon Dapiae Fortuni, ane pad cies intr: vduced from China 

Fortune, (with « coloured plat 
ments made in the Garden of the Society, in 184 i 
pared by Mr. 6. On the Culture _of A 
ton. By Mr. w S, . 2 

Further bse rv » of Electricity on¥ 
tion. By E. Solly, FR. Return of t! 

Acre of Diseased a ate Tubers in the Soc iety’s Collee 
Potatoes cultivated in 1546. By Mr. Kt. The 

of the Orchard and Kitchen-garden « 

upen the Polmaise Method of Heating ¢ x Buildings By 
$. Meek, Esq.—10. Remarks on the Culture and Habito 
Cephalotus fi sii cularis, accompanied by Meteorological Tabiaj 
the a of Cornwall. Ky T. Corbett, Gardenerto& 
Molesworth, Ba: 

New Puants, cn .. FROM THE Socrety’s Garner :—1. Aconi 
autumnale —2. Pinus Grenvillew. 3. Pinus Gordoniana. 

>ROCEEDINGS AT MEETINGS OF THE Society, from May 1,14 
July 7, 1846. 


Influence 


Published January Ist, 
THE POTATO; ITS ae a ~Y me S, AND HISTOR 


ng No. I. o 

THE G ARDENE R's MON THLY VOL" 
Edited by GEORGE W. JOHNSON, 

tionary of Modern Gardening,’ * The Garde ae 

No work on gardening exists containing within its pages «! 
useful information relative to each object of the art 
modern progress of knowledge has elicited ; yet to increase t) 
of such volumes as those of Miller and Loudon would beto? 
them comparatively useless, for they would be too costly 
vast majority of those who would especially desire to posses 
a store of knowledge. 

To avoid these inconveniences, the series of ‘The Garie 
Monthly Volume’ has been unde rtaken. 

Each volume being complete in itself; purchasers may 
only such as may suit their wants; whilst those who tale 
entire series will possess the most ample e of hortica 
knowledge that has ever appeared in a collected form. 

s much attention as possible will be paid to making thes! 
of each volume relative to the plants of which the cultures 
oy, interesting about the time at which the volumes 

ishe 

A volume bound in cloth, — half-a-crown, will appear 
1st of every month ; and, at t ame time, to suit the cont 
of purchasers, in half voce with stitched covers, price lt 

February Ist will be published, 

The Cucumber and the Gooseberry; their Cul 
Uses, and History. Each complete in half a Volume, 

London: RK. Baldwin, Paternoster-row. Du 
Robertson, Winchester: H. Wooldridge. 


= 
HE SIXTY- SIXTH NUMBE R of 
HYGEIST, for JANUARY, contains the Repott 
British College of Health for 1817. Also, Observations on theé 
Oyer of P nar roa * Lucretia,’ &c. with reference to © 
Chemistry with Medicine, which Hygeists contend 
have been pe rinitted ; there can be no safety so long a8 


case, &c. 
“Office, 368, Strand.—Price 1¢., or 2d. by post 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMP! 
CORNHILL, LON DON. Instituted hog 

Insurances effected with this C 

be entitled to five years’ Bonus in 1851. 

Bonus amounted to 7/. 10s, per cent. on the sums oe 

former additions, being, on an average, 45/. per cent, 08 

miums paid. Prospectuses, and an explanatory sa 
ortant advantages now given by this may be 

1 Office, 16. 


SAMUEL LNGALL, Act 
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ICAL, LEGAL, and GENERAL 
one, AL Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Single and Joint Lives and Survivorships, 
ssuraees Endowments at all ages, and for Children born 
sayable from the death of a parent or other person, po 


we =r be ea 
number of ‘itices, 126, Stand, 
k. W. MORRIS 


—— LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 


T ANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any description 
ipvolving _— contingency of human life, 
and every information may be had on application 
ace, +1) New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
ai the CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 


UNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street. 
respect: eggs holdi lici thi 

tified to es holding policies in this 

Bis renee ae which fall due at Christmas, that the same 
oi id within fifteen after Christmas-day. The 

sempre Lying at the head office, und i in the hands of the several 


of the County Fire Office are highly advantageous » 
Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public appr 
~ All claims are settled with prom stitude and liberali ity. 
jculars will be immediately furnished to parties applying 
fat or by post, to the head office, or to any of its agents who 
ited in all the wT towns of the United Kingdom. 
ee OHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


m (bere OF THE AMICABLE 


, Actuary. 











SOCIETY for a Perpetual , Asuaranes Office. Incorporated 
Chart A.D. 1 50, Fleet-street, London. 
by —: pal 
the Earl of | Charles Fiddey, Esq. 

The Bight Hon. - — a Bea 2C. 

ohn Armstrong, Es ames Mountague, Es 
tig en Mark Beauchamp Veasock, Esq. 
The Rey. 

».D, 


I D.D. 
s Coote, Esq. Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 
ces may now be effected either on the original plan of 
sere or the new bonus plan authorised by the Act obtained 
sion of 1845, or for fixed sums at reduced rates of pre- 
T. GALLOWAY, , Registrar. 


> y y 
ALLADIUM LIFE ASSU RANCE 
SOCIETY, 7, Waterloo-place, London, 
pivectore, 
Sir John Lag Bart. F.R.S. Rig ght Hon. Sir T, F. Fremantle, 
Lord W K. Douglas, F.R. Bart. 
Big Hh lion. Sieh Edward Hyde | Heury Harvey, Esq. F.R.S 


John Hume Spray, 





James Murray, Esq. 
| Samuel Skinner, qd. 
‘ | Pat. Maxwell Stewart, Esq.M.P. 
’ | Sir William Young, Bart. 
Auditors—Capt. C. J. xy R.) he Buller East, Esq. M.P. ; 
John Young, Esq. M. 
Bankers—The London and W estminster Bank. 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.I 
pee Society ‘the Assured receive Fovr-Firtus 's of the Profits of 
and ful business, the pence bes Te re- 
ition 











ae he fifth vec further invested for their A sasee 
to the guarantee of a numerous and wealthy Proprietar, 
The result of this distribution at the close of the Third Septen- 
nisl Investigation, December 1845, is shown in the following 
Table :— 
Total Additions made to Policies for £5,000, which had been in 
force for Twenty-one Years, on the 3ilst December 1845, 





Reductions of 
Premiums 
equivalent to the 
Bonus declared, 


Gross Additions to Annual Premium 
the Sum Assured, on the Policy. 


£791 19 
930 1 § 


1070 
1096 


Age at 
com- 
mence- 


w Sto estore 


s 


10 
22613 4 





Tables of Rates, and eve’ ry information respecting Assurances, 
may be had at od Society's Office, or of the Agents in different 
parts of the countr: 

Inaddition to the ordinar, cases provided for in the Society's 
Printed Prospectuses ial P Policies will be granted to meet con- 
tingencies of every description. 

Applications for A =" i places where none are established, 

to be addressed to th 

JE REMI ik LODGE 


Secretary and Acti Actuary. 


TAT 
RITANN 1A LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, bere 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
ADVA) pte iES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
UTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an ample 
subscribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from the pre- 
Riums on upwards of 6000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during 
oo ag hick = remaining heft ager mes “eae ing paid out of 

ich, after ) 
a amend ter five years, will be annually divided among 
PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

~ increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
Dee murances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or 


jHalt-eredit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half 
ne of premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or 
Tanai a charge a m the Policy, at the option of the holder. 
nm RACTS FROM THE TABLES 
nal me... required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
ole Term of Life. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE \| 
ananen. 
ee 


Half Pre. |Whole Pre-| 
Age. | mium first mium after | Age. 
five years, | five years. | 


PROPRIETARY BRANCH, 





Whole Pre- 
mium after 
seven years, 


Half Pre- 
mium first 
| seven years. 


a1 





£ 


a 


Soe Oe ODS 
waSwr-oxuls 
ceatlatial 


-\4 


£ s.d. 
2 0 


~ 
to 
-o 
Sem 
woe 


SxrSienwos 
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OO ee ee 
- 
Secewe=won 


BSecscers 
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Ce wwrornw 
— me 
NECA S 





| 
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0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
Pp 


1 
ETER MORRISON. 





A®G US LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
———! ered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, See, 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Cha 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. | J. Humphery 7. ea Ald. M.P. 
Thomas Kell Esq. Ald. 
e Jeremiah Pilcher, venie 
Thomas Camplin. Lewis Pocock, 
James Clift, ‘ Ru Ingleby, 

Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury- “square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
‘onsulting Actuary— = Lemp y mab. = f King's College 

Low Rates of Prem 
Persons oovuring in this office have the ‘henefit of the lowest rate 

pal remium which is compatible with the safety of the assured, 

which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus; they have 
likewise the security of a large subscribed capital— an assurance 
fund of nearly a quarter of a million — and an annual income of 
upw of 60,0001, arising from the issue of between 5,000 
6,000 policies, 

Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. | For One Year, For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
20 £017 £019 1 £1 11 10 


150 169 
4 e. +e: 


One- halt of the Be cates term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asadebt upon me Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notic 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as 
a provision for a family, where the least present outlay is desira- 
ble, the varied and comprehensive — of the Argus will be 
found to be particularly favourable to 

Claims paid in one month after a tows been furnished. 

The Medical Officers attend aly ata quarter before two o'clock, 
and Policies insured the same 

EDW aR BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
> + 

PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
0, Rogues street, London. Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £529,000. 
Claims paid since the esta ichment of the Office, £1,520,000, 


The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Dir 


The Earl of Macclesfield. 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. 
John Deering, Esq. Alf fred Beaumont, E a 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Richard Sherwood, E 
he Kates of Premium are those adopted by vy <rincipal 
L ife Offices the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other ottices. 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
caren, at their then present value. 

ns are granted upon the “Policies issued by this Office, or 
the Policies are purchased at their full value. 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
pepair the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 
rea 





‘ Breierick Squire, Esq. 
James Sherman. 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 
Life Insured, 





Sum Insured. | Sum Paid. 
£. 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5.000 

y 060 





John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Seae 
Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. . 
Sir William Wake, Bart. 

Earl Strathmore 

Rev. Hi. W. ¢ “hampneys. Canterbury 
The Marquis of Welles! 


2,000 
Earl Cathcart 1,000 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom ; and at the head Office. No. 50, Regent-street. 

JOHN A. BEAU MONT, Managing Director. 


YOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 5, as. James's-street, London. 





rustees. 
Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
ab Cl aude Edward Scott, Esq. 


b. Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. . 
Dir 


Chairmen— Lieut.-C ay ora Arthur Lennox. 
Jeputy ag 5 lle . Granger, a ~ = 
John Ashburner, Esq. M. pb = Gardiner, 
pr, M. B. Batard, Esq. Aaron Asher Goldetaid, Esq. 
P hilip A Blyth, Esq. Lord Macdonald. 
Henry Broadwood, Esq. M.P. Alexander Ogilvie, Esq 
Chas. Fairbrother, Esq. Ald. Henry William Pont Esq. 
Assurances granted on favourable terms. 
The Rates of Premium, of which the gd are specimens, 
are on the lowest scale consistent with securit 
Annual Premiums for Assuring E100: - 





Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | For Whole Life. 





2 | @10 | #218 | «#1 
A new Plan of Accumulative “Assurance, by by depositing instead 
ft periee Premiums, thus 
y the Deposit Plan, commencing at the age of twenty, 40/. per 
annum secures the Assured at ae - of 
" £94916 4 
0 


13 7 


> a Policy eal 


- sees See ‘ 0 
59 _- oe oo ee oe oo 
69 3, 0 
Deferred Annuities, to commence at any specified age, granted 
either with or without return of the Premiums, in case the age at 
which the annuity is to commence is not attained. 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 
RITISH SHELLS. 
Convinced of At fenpertance for the identification of the 
Native Species, of p ng artally 3 nomed et collec- 
tions of RITISH SI SHELLS, R. MON, of Weymouth, has 
been induced to devote his ~ LL,» more KA. rly to that 
branch of Conchology, and favou by the prolific nature of the 
Dorsetshire and neighbouring coasts, is enabled to offer arranged 
collections, at the following very moderate ner - . 
8 a 


100 Species os ee ae 213 6 
os oo 6 6 0 
12 12 0 





R. D. has a npordunitist for procuring many of the rare 
British Shells, of Scotland and Ireland. 


'PONIC ALE. —This splendid new description 4 
BOTTLED BEER is now in high perfection; it is strongl 
recommended by the faculty, as possessing peculiar stomachi 
qualities, promoting appetite, &c.—Sold in quart and pint ites 
secured by Betts’s priest capsule. — JOSEPH STOCKTON, Sole 
Agent, Stores, No.1, John’s Mews, Bedford-row ; and sold by most 
censed Vi shuallevs, 








LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 


being thereby rendered “ ual to new. 

ELKINGTON & Co. e Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London ._- replate. } 

gent-street, 
ry Moorgate-street, j London. 


NCAUSTIC, VENETI AN, : and other 
Parent TIA, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, ma; _ 
perehoons at NTON '& Co.’s jarehouse, No. 9, Albion- Pp 
Surrey side of Mackfrinrs Bridge. 
J. M. BLASHFIELD, Agent. 


The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 
n assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture and 
slabs, tiles for fire-places, &c. &c. 


DAS EET WATCHES | as CLOCKS. _— 
J. DE w ker to the Q 
ES wales rom the tale = inspection of his stock of 
Watches, which has ri a increased to meet the many 
chases at this amen of the Ladies’ Gold Watches at ‘sa 
Beautifully Enamelled Cased ditto, 12/. 12s. Excellent Gentlemen's 
Gold Watches, 101 10s. Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four 
holes, 6/. 6s, each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4/. 4s. eac’ 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal E Exchange. 


yOLD FLAT HORIZONTAL WATCHES, 


Jeg dials, carefully finished with engine-turned cases, 
jewelled in four holes, going barrel to continue the action of the 
watch while viniine are offered price 74 guineas. These ¢ —— 
little watches will be found to perform very correctly, 

printed undertaking is given, with fixed terms on which * y will 
always receive any attention required.—T. COX SAVORY & CO, 
Watchmakers, &c. 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Gracechurch- 


street), London. 

N.B.—Sec ona hand watches purchased in exchange. 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not ne peo 9 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 

\ ality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 

sing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 

bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 B, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


some houses. 
> x 7 

(THE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
RESTORED, by FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL. — It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, langour, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, and every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary @ 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes. How- 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
gent use of this all-searching and purifyin, medicine, the shattered 
frame will be inv igorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of every faculty of the body 
produced by its restorative properties.—P repared by W. A. F ——. 
—" Holborn, London, in bottles 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d., 11s, and 22s, 


ac 























‘ASES of DERANGED STOMACHS, SICK 

/ HEADACHES, with LOSS of STRENGTH and EN ERGY 
CURED by HOLLOWAY'S PILLS.—In most of the above cases 
the hands and feet swell, the face puffs, and oftentimes a sense of 
fulness will be noticed to exist about the waist, attended generally 
with much nervousness and lowness of spirits. Those symptoms, 
if neglected, frequently end in dropsy, paralysis, or apoplexy. To 
regain full health and vigour, eat no vegetables, get plenty of 
exercise in the open air, and take Holloway’s pills according to 
the directions given with them, when any one of the complaints 
named will be completely eradicated from the system, even when 
every other treatment had failed. Sold by all druggists, and at 
Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 


Fok STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.— 

Patronized by Her Majesty, His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, and H.R the Duchess of Kent. — THOMAS and 
HOWARD'S SUCC EDANEU M for Stopping -Decayed Teeth, 
however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a soft 
state, without any pressure or pain, and soon becomes as hard 
as the enamel, and will remain firm in the tooth for many years, 
rendering extraction unnecessary, and arresting the further 
progress of decay. All persons can use this Succedaneum them- 
selves with ease, as full directions are inclosed. Price 2s. 6d. 
Prepared only by Thomas oward, Surgeon-Dentists, 64, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, who will send it into the country 
free by post. ‘Sold by Savory, 220, Regent-street ; Sanger, 150, 
Oxford-street ; Butler, 4, Cheapside ; Johaston. 68, Cornhill; 
and all Medicine Venders in the yn Messrs. Thomas & 
Howard continue to supply the loss o' teeth on their nee system 
of self-adhesion, without springs or wires. This m does 
not require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or — painful 
operation whatever, and is less expensive than others. Messrs. 
Thomas & Howard, Surgeon-Dentists, 64, Berners-street, Oxford- 
At Home from Eleven till Four. 

INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
QIMCO'S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most 
\ efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons 
suffering from Influenza; the two first doses generally arrest 
the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perse- 
verance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as 
recent ones in. adults, will be removed by a few doses (fre- 
quently by the first), and asthmatic persons, who previously 
pad not be a able ya lie down in bed, have received the utmost 

benefit from the use of SIMCO'S "ESSENCE of LINSEED. 
Sold wv all "Medicine ‘Vonders, in bottles at Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d, 





street. 








THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
fidently recommended asa duple but certain remedy to 
all who sufier from Indigestion, Sick Head-ache, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints; they act as a pa tonic and gentle 
aperient, imparting strength to t h, and c 
to the pecvens eveyem. ld in bottles at ls, iid, 28. 9d, and 
lls, wn in the Kingdo i 
GAUTIO ON Be sure to ask for “NOWTON'S PILLS,” and 
io not dtop 
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GILBERT’S MODERN ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


IN SIXTY IMPERIAL QUARTO MAPS, : 


AND A COPIOUS 
CONSULTING GAZETTEER INDEX OF NEARLY 50,000 NAMES OF PLACES ENGRAVED ON THE MAPS, WITH 
THEIR LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES, AND THE NUMBER OF THE MAP IN WHICH EACH 
PLACE IS TO BE FOUND. 


Tue universal approbation bestowed upon this Atlas of the World has induced the 
Proprietor to prepare a new and improved edition. The Letter-press, by Robert Mudie, 
Esq., has been carefully examined, and the Maps have undergone thorough revision. Each 
Map is accompanied by two large pages of Geographical, Historical, Commercial, and De- 
scriptive Letter-press, the whole being equal to 720 pages of an 8vo. volume. 

Two new features have been added :—The divisional Maps of the Continents each have 
a scale to show the lineal dimensions of the respective countries in contrast with England, 
exhibiting the difference in their respective sizes. The Maps also have the Points of the 
Compass, within the circle of which is introduced a miniature Map of the quarter of 
the globe in which the country is situated, showing at a glance the position and area each 
particular Empire or State occupies in comparison with the Continent to which it belongs. 

An additional feature is, that all the Railways in operation or in progress throughout 
the World are inserted. ’ 

It is, without presumption, confidently anticipated that the present edition of this 
unique, elegant, and highly-esteemed work will add to its reputation, and command an 
extensive and permanently increasing sale. 2 ae 

8. da 
In half-bound Turkey morocco, gilt edges, patent binding—containing the whole) 

of the letter-press, the Sixty Maps full coloured, and Alphabetical Index of the -2 12. 6 
Latitudes and Longitudes of nearly 50,000 Places, J 

For the convenience of those who may prefer to take the Work in a periodical form, it 

may be purchased in Monthly Parts at 1s. 6d. 





** Words following words in long succession, however ably selected those words ma) 
can never convey so distinct an idea of the visible forms of the earth as the first ela 
a good Atlas. Of all the contrivances hitherto devised for the benefit of geography ra 
is the most effective. In the extent and variety of its resources, in rapidity of utte; : 
in the copi and pl 8 of the information it communicates, in precision ee 
ciseness, perspicuity, in the hold it has upon the memory, in vividness of imagery ani 
power of expression, in convenience of reference, in portability, in the happy combinatj 
of so many and such useful qualities, this Atlas has no rival.” 

**In the letter-press there is a comprehensive grasp of the subject that is ver 
especially in our literature, which is singularly barren in this class of research. 
sical features which mark the true face of countries are treated with a master-hand: an 
they are valuable contributions to our geographical knowledge. Popular instruction j 
never lost sight of, and the work is equally to be prized as a book of systematic Study an{ 
ready reference.” 

** The Maps are very neatly executed, and of convenient size."—Atheneum. 

“A valuable and cheap Atlas, with very elaborate letter-press.”—Literary Gazette, 

‘A cheap and very useful, neat, and accurate collection of Maps, with valuable ge 
graphical information clearly and intelligibly conveyed.”—Atlas News. p 

** Neatly-engraved Maps, with compact, well-written essays.”"—Court Journal. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF AN 


Of all the furnishings requisite for a fainily, one of the most valuable is an Atlas of the 
World, on a scale sufficiently large for displaying the great distinguishing points of every 
country. 


Such is the importance of studying correctly a good Atlas of the World, that, inde- | 
pendently of the characters of the earth itself, no one is properly qualified for acting his | 


part well in the common business of life, and no one is capable of duly appreciating the 
value of history, enjoying a book of travels, or of talking like a rational being about any 


of those countless foreign substances which are now met with as the materials of articles | 


of use or ornament in almost every house within these kingdoms, without consulting an 
Atlas with Geographical, Historical, Commercial, and Descriptive Letter-press. 


If all persons could once be led to this, it is incalculable to conceive how much more | 


dclightful it would make the world we live in; because it would enable us to live mentally, 
and in our mental life consists our real enjoyment of all the world at once. 
stances, we should be enabled to drink our coffee in the groves of Yemen, with turbaned 
Arabs and loaded camels around us: and, under that balmy sky, we could look across the 
Red Sea, where there isin one place an assemblage of worm-built reefs, extending line 
upon line, and white with the foam produced by an angry wind; and in another place 


reeking with the steam of volcanic fires, while the bottom is as gay as a garden with the | 
So | 


vegetation of the deep, and the waters are literally encumbered with living creatures. 
might we drink our tea in some fantastic alcove of a Chinese mandarin, and enjoy the 
characters of that most singular country, which has remained changeless for hundreds of 
years. We should never taste the stimulating flavour of cinnamon without being borne in 
thought to Ceylon, with its rich tields of rice ; its beautiful copses, which furnish this ex- 
hilarating spice; its tangled and swampy woods, with their herds of gigantic elephants ; 
its more dry and inland forests, peopled with countless thousands of apes, which make the 
early morn hideous with their cries. So also we should never taste a clove or a nutmeg, 
without being wafted to the spicy islands of the Oriental Archipelago, where all is the 
vigour of growth and beauty, and the richness of perfume. 
But we must stop, for there is no end to the catalogue, and it is an exhibition of which 
we must not see too much at a passing glance, lest it should wile us from our proper pur- 
ose. And we have mentioned these few particulars merely to let those who are yet in 
ignorance of the subject know how well the world is worth our studying; how richly the 
earth which we inhabit has been endowed by its bountiful Maker; how full the feast which 
it awards to all: and yet how varied, how free from surfeiting, how healthful ! 


Thus, for in- | 


; they have studied. 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Now, as we have already said, not only might, but should, every commodity of ever 
region transport us to that region, and make it render up to our enjoyment all that it pos 
sesses, but an Atlas of the World, which has been duly studied, brings the whole beforey 
the moment we glance at it: for, in proportion to the extent of our knowledge will beth 
extent of the reminiscence which this most powerful talisman will conjure up. Truly, iti 
magic—but it is magic of Nature’s exhibiting ; the effect of infinite wisdom and goodnex, 
without deception, without anything to mislead, and with everything to inform the hai 
and soften the heart. 

As we look intellectually upon the Atlas, the whole of the human race, from Adan 


| downward, rises in succession to our view, and every event, pictured to itself, stands outs 


fresh and as forcible in its colours as if it were before our mortal eyes. 

Let the knowledge be once fairly acquired, whether it be limited or extended, if it 
properly applied tu the Atlas, the Atlas will render it more briefly and clearly than it woul 
be rendered up by any other means. The extent and the readiness of this memorial « 
suggestive power, in the Atlas, will astonish those who have not been in the habit of usix 
it; and there is a most agreeable way of finding this out. Let, for instance, the conversa. 
tion be directed to the varieties of the human race, in appearance and cliaracter, and 
any one lay his finger successively upon lands strongly contrasted in this respect ; and, ia 
whatever order he takes them, he will find that the people stand up, as it were, the instant 
that his finger touches that country, as if that country were touched by the wand ofs 
magician. 

It is the same with every art which mankind have practised, and every science whic 
If we are once in possession of the knowledge, and have had the Atly 
in juxtaposition with us in the study of it, the Atlas will not suffer us to forget it, but wil 


faithfully bring to our recollection everything of weal or woe that has happened, Th 
| Atlas will not furnish us with the knowledge at first, but it will keep for us what we har 


acquired. 

‘On a great seale, there is no artificial memory half so good for this purpose as an Atle 
of the World, It must, however, be borne in mind that the Atlas is only the casket, 
not the jewels, of knowledge; but then it is a casket so perfect, and so permanent in it 
arrangement (especially when accompanied by descriptive letter-press like ‘ Gilbert's Me 
dern Atlas’), that every jewel which we can put into it is found the very instant that 
require it. Every family, therefore, should have an Atlas of the World, as large and goo 
as their circumstances will admit, and, besides the pleasure of its possession, it will insur 


| them its value manifold in the instruction of both old and young. 
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Opinions of the Press. 


“* Mr. Gilbert is a worthy example; his Atlas is carefully prepared, and offers a fund of 
information in regard to the geography of the globe—it is an excellent companion to his 
* Geography for Families and Schools,’ of which we have already had occasion to speak 
favourably.”—Court Journal. 

‘*Mr. Gilbert has done good service, by producing, at a marvellously cheap rate, a 
number of useful and valuable Geographical Works,—we cordially recommend this.” 

Art-Union Journal. 

** Mr. Gilbert is well known as a publisher of works of the highest class on Geography, 
but the present publication is likely to prove one of the most extensively popular and 
useful issued by him.”—The Watchman. 


“It is got up in a style which renders it deserving of the most extensive patronage: 
the maps are perfect specimens of engraving, and are designed from original drawings 
They contain very copious and the best accredited information derived from geographes 
and travellers of established reputation.”—Dispatch. pee 

‘* This is decidedly the cheapest Atlas, and in point of execution we do not think it veel 
yield the palm to any work of the kind. We could not desire to have better maps thana® 
here presented.”— Bunkers’ Magazine. 

‘The maps are beautifully executed. Mr. Gilbert has our best wishes.”—Method. Ma 

“This Atlas must be admitted to be truly admirable. It is really a work within wh 
reach of all, and worthy of the patronage of all."—Morning Advertiser. 
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